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Representative of New York—Old and New . 


The New York Life Insurance and Trust Company occupies a unique 
position in New York. Its Trustees elect their own successors and no 
change in ownership of its stock can bring about undesirable changes in 
its business policy. 

The Trustees are thoroughly representative of New York——old and 
new. “Some are descendants of men who originally imcorporated the 
Company in 1830;-all are representative of those prominent in New 
York financial and legal affairs, just as‘ has been the case since 1830. 

The present Trustees are: ‘Frederic -W. Stevens, Stuyvesant Fish, Ed- 
mund L. Baylies, Columbus O’D. Iselin, W. Emlen Roosevelt, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Thomas Denny, Lincoln Cromwell, Paul Tuckerman, Howard Townsend, 
Alfred: E. Marling, Moses Taylor, Edward M. Townsend, Edward J, Hancy, 
Henry Parish, Nicholas Biddle, William M. Cruikshank, Stephen P. Nash, 
Lewis Spencer Morris, Joséph H. Choate, Jr., and Edwin G. Merrill. 

The ‘Trustees. believe that the policy of specializing in Personal Ac- 
counts and: Personal. Trusts makes the Company unusually valuable .to 
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Administrative Committee, Officers and Committee Chairman of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion pledge co-operation to President Harding on a recent visit to the White House 


Upper group, left to right: Frank L. Hilton, New York; John 8S. Drum, San Francisco; J. W. Barton, Minneap 
Dr. John H. Williams (Economist), Harvard University; John G. Lonsdale, St. Louis. Mo.; Melvin A 
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Lower group, left to right: J 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


CONSENSUS OF BANKING JUDGMENT 


SURVEY of year-end statistical 
records and the expressions of 
leading authorities in banking and 
= business affairs, affords every as- 
surance that the year 1922 will be one of 
constructive progress and steadily increas- 
ing activity. Faith, confidence and courage 
are the three great essentials. While many 
problems still loom upon the horizon both 
home and abroad, the fact remains that 
this country has never occupied a position 
so strong at the core. The disarmament 
conference at Washington presents a psy- 
chological development that must create 
new hope throughout the world. Both 
from a political, as well as the economic 
standpoint, there is a wonder‘ul spirit of co- 
operation; a searching for u.telligent solu- 
tion of questions affecting commerce, finance 
and production. 

On the assumption that in the multitude 
of counsellors there is not only safety but 
guidance, there is presented herewith a 
crystallization of the views of leading 
American bankers and men of business. 
While production is still at a low ebb, 
wages and costs call for further adjustment, 
and numerous adverse factors remain to 
be contended with, there can be no doubt 
that stabilization is near and that the 
movement in business is steadily toward 
restoration of normal activity. Banks and 


trust companies are primed to render as- 
sistance to legitimate enterprise. Liquida- 
tion has fairly reached rock bottom, with 
the investment market already responding 
readily to the need of industry for larger 
supplies of capital. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in a special 
summary of business conditions throughout 
the United States, states: 

“Reports from the various Federal Re- 
serve districts show that this year’s demand 
in the eastern districts has registered an 
increase running as high as 10 per cent. over 
that of 1920, while in other districts the 
situation is pronounced satisfactory. Manu- 
facturing lines, although slowed down be- 
cause of lessened seasonal demand, generally 
report a fairly satisfactory condition, al- 
though a lack of forward orders still testifies 
to the uncertainty with which the prospects 
of the coming months are regarded by many 
firms. 

“Freight rates continue as a disturbing 
factor, due to the belief that reductions al- 
ready announced as affecting some com- 
modities may be much more widely ex- 
tended in the near future. The relatively 
lower prices which have been realized both 
for cereals and for cotton have proved dis- 
couraging to the trade in the agricultural 
districts, and have also resulted in retarding 
the process of liquidating frozen loans repre- 
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senting past advances of credit. Wholesale 
prices are showing increased stability. Un- 
employment conditions, on the whole, are 
but little changed from those reported 
month ago. 

“A decided improvement in European 
exchanges has tended to some extent to 
help the foreign trade situation during the 
month of December, but the extreme 
caution in the extension of bank credit, 
which was previously so notable a phase of 
our foreign trade, still continues. Export 
figures indicate a still further decline of 
activity in staples, while imports show an 
advance. Disturbed conditions in various 
countries of Europe still render a mainte- 
nance of business relations with them 
uncertain and hazardous. Rates of interest 
which had already made a notable decline 
during the autumn have tended, on the 


whole, still further downward, partly owing 
to the fact that there was no foreign outlet 
for our capital.”’ 

Following are the predictions for 1922 
made by some of the leading authorities on 
finance, industry and business in general. 


ANDREW W. MELLON, Secretary of 
the Treasury: ‘The recovery in the general 
situation has been greater than any one 
had reason to expect a year ago, and it gives 
some index to the prospects for the future. 

“The country’s financial position has 
proved to be sound and the banking situa- 
tion has greatly improved. The reserve 
percentage of the Federal Reserve banks has 
risen from but little over 40 per cent. to 
over 70 per cent., and the system is in a 
position to meet without strain the legiti- 
mate needs of agriculture, commerce. and 
industry. The War Finance Corporation is 
providing a most helpful agency to meet 
the emergency needs of the agricultural and 
livestock industries. Rediscount rates of 
Federal Reserve banks have fallen from 
7 per cent. to 41% per cent. in the financial 
centers and interest rates generally are 
moving toward a lower level.” 


he HARDING, Governor Federal 
Reserve Board: ‘There are many indica- 
tions that the beginning of revival is not 
far distant. When it does definitely set in, 
it will be followed in due course by a new 
era of prosperity. While the losses during 
the past two years have been great, much 
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experience has been gained, and while ex- 
perience is not transferable, except perhaps 
to a limited extent, the present generation 
of business men has several years of business 
activity ahead of it. 

“In the light of this experience, we should 
remember, when we again enter into a 
period of full prosperity that a reaction will 
follow sooner or later, and if the flow of the 
incoming tide can be controlled so that the 
crest may not be reached too rapidly nor 
rise too high, the subsequent reaction will 
be less severe and the next period of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity and gene- 
ral prosperity will be marked by saner 
methods, greater achievement along con- 
structive lines and by a longer duration 
than any which we have had before. We 
should not forget that the ebb of the tide is 
always equal to the flow and that the ebb 
in the Bay of Fundy, where the tide rises 
highest, is far greater than in safer harbors 
where the tidal fluctuations are more 
moderate.” 


THOMAS B. McADAMS, President 
American Bankers’ Association: ‘The fu- 
ture of business and finance in the United 
States is encouraging, but overconfidence 
should be carefully avoided. The spirit of 
economy is growing throughout — the 
country and, in fact, throughout the world, 
as is evidenced by the success of the dis- 
armament conference in Washington, and 
there should be some measure of improve- 
ment during the year 1922. 

“The transition period in this country 
between war and peace has not been pleas- 
ant, and while we still have before us a 
great deal of necessary readjustment, we 
have made signal progress. Our most 
irksome burdens have been lightened and 
we are reaching the point where a majority 
of our people realize that easy war pros- 
perity is no more and that our future de- 
pends to a great extent on the real hard 
work we do.” 


CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York: “The 
process of liquidation has run so far 
that a majority of our business institu- 
tions are now in a position to take the next 
step forward, and psychologically, business 
men seem more inclined to do this than at 
any time during the past year and a half. 
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‘There is, of course, the possibility that 
restrictive and uneconomic legislation, much 
of which has been proposed at Washington, 
may retard business progress and delay re- 
covery. It is also possible that conditions 
abroad may develop crises which will act as 
further deterrents, but on the whole, busi- 
ness and banking conditions in this country 
are on such a basis that it seems reasonable 
to assume improved relations and con- 
ditions.” 

CHARLES E. MITCHELL, President 
Lhe National City Bank, New York: ‘The 
worst is certainly behind us. That is en- 
couraging. But ahead there will still be 
some discouragement. Liquidation of in- 
ventory in many businesses which has been 
effective in 1921 and has resulted in the 
thawing out of frozen credits has gone 
about as far as it can, and these businesses 
must now look for their rehabilitation to 
profits from operation. This operation, 
however, will be under stronger competitive 
conditions than have existed for some years, 
and doubtless not a few will fall in the race. 
It will be a year of reorganization of busi- 


ness, of mergers and consolidations, where 
those who are worthy of leading will ab- 
sorb the weak, where disastrous overhead 
expense in individual and commercial life 
will be eliminated, and where competitive 
businesses will return to sound first prin- 
ciples. 

“The degree of prosperity will depend 
upon the sanity of all in accepting the con- 
ditions that are found existent, exhibiting 
a willingness to cut their cloth in wages and 
in profits to the yardstick of those condi- 
tions. It will depend upon the ability of 
all to establish an equal degree of deflation 
in their returns, to the returns that others 
receive.” 

JAMES S. ALEXANDER, President 
National Bank of Commerce in New York: 
“Better general business conditions and 
more satisfactory results as a whole can 
reasonably be expected for 1922 as com- 
pared with 1921. Due to the further re- 
adjustments that must be made in many 
aspects of trade, no great or speedy revival 
is likely. 


“The major readjustments are a re- 





LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Left to right: Andrew W. Mellon, Chairman; W. P. G. Harding, Governor; Edmund Platt, Vice- 
Governor; Charles S. Hamlin; Adolph C. Miller; D. R. Crissinger, Comptroller; and J. R. Mitchell. 
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alignment of different classes of prices, 
which have been thrown greatly out of line 
by irregular deflation and the absorption or 
better distribution of accumulated supplies 
of some classes of commodities whose 
presence makes for price instability. In 
addition, Government action by the leading 
nations to correct unsound curency con- 
ditions, to reduce expenditures, lighten tax 
burdens, and to reach better understandings 
and arrangements regarding international 
debts is necessary to a general betterment 
of business conditions.”’ 


CHARLES A. HINSCH, President Fifth- 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati: ‘“We 
do not look for a speedy revival unless a 
combination of events should occur to make 
it possible. The chief stimulating influence 
that we have in mind would be a successful 
outcome of the disarmament conference, 
which we now have reason to expect will 
occur. 

“General business is hesitating at the 
present time on account of the widespread 
belief that freight rates are about to be re- 
duced. Nothing is more harmful to busines 3 
than uncertainty, and if the freight rates 
are to be reduced, it should be done 
promptly that business may move along in 
a normal way, responding to the actual 
needs of the community. I share the belief 
that a moderate reduction in transportation 
costs could be made shortly after the be- 
ginning of the year, which would stimulate 
business and would show a larger net return 


to the railroads than if the present rates are 
continued.” 


R. S. HECHT, President Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Co., of New Orleans: “There 
seems to be much reason for greater con- 
fidence in the stability of our business situ- 
ation than most of us were wont to have 
during the past twelve months. Of course, 
a great many problems will have to be 
worked out before the wheels of industry 
will again turn to normal speed and many 
readjustments in prices and wages will 
have to be made before trade and industry 
will be quickened into their former ac- 
tivity.” 

H. PARKER WILLIS, Professor of 
Banking at Columbia University: “Despite 
material improvement during the year 1921, 
and despite the liquidation of large volume 
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of loans in the agricultural districts, there 
is still a considerable volume of ‘frozen 
credit’ which must be carried over to another 
year. There are some other branches of in- 
dustry in which a somewhat similar con- 
dition exists. A few manufacturing lines 
are still overloaded with supplies, and are 
still deeply indebted to the banks. The 
shipping industry is notoriously hard hit, 
and it is likely to continue for some time in 
that condition, although no small part of 
the brunt of the burden has been borne by 
the Government. In foreign trade, ex- 
porters have suffered as much, if not more, 
than the farmer, and the end of the foreign 
trade difficulties is not yet in sight. But 
there is a better tone in the credit situation.” 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB: “‘T look for a 
gradual—a very gradual—but sustained 
increase in business, as we have already 
passed the worst. Slow, steady improve- 
ment is better than a boom, for such im- 
provement makes for permanence, and 
people will learn economy and efficiency, 
which form the real basis of good business. 

“But three things of the greatest im- 
portance must be done: First—Repeal the 
Adamson law, which will help railroads. 
Second—Modify the tax laws, which will 
stimulate American initiative to become 
operative again. Third—Carry out Presi- 
dent Harding’s program by which we will 
get a real American merchant marine.” 


 & 
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THE GENOA ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 


HE United States cannot afford to 
uf disregard the invitation of the Su- 
preme Council of the League of Na- 
tions to participate in the proposed eco- 
nomic and financial conference to be held in 
Genoa early in March. The hesitant atti- 
tude of President Harding may be at- 
tributed to a desire to carry through the 
work of the Armament Limitation Confer- 
ence at Washington before committing the 
country to any further internal parleys. 
It may also have something to do with the 
fear that participation at Genoa would 
precipitate the matter of Allied debt can- 
cellation. 
No country has more at stake in any 
movement that seeks to bring about eco- 
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nomic and financial order in Europe than 
the United States. Trade languishes be- 
cause of the uncertainty of European credit 
and lack of co-ordinate effort in bringing 
about protection for commercial contracts 
and finance bills. Europe needs the prod- 
ucts which this country is in position to 
export. Foreign exchange and continued 
debasement of currencies abroad are serious 
handicaps to American commerce. 

The resolution adopted by the Supreme 
Council at Cannes sets forth clearly the 
purpose of the proposed economic confer- 
ence to which all European nations are in- 
vited. The primary object is the economic 
reconstruction of Central and Eastern 
Europe. To give force to the decisions of 
the conference it is intended that the Prime 
Ministers of each nation should take part. 
The resolution also sets forth the conditions 
that should govern the conference, as 
follows: 

(1) The nations cannot claim the right 
to dictate to each other the principles ac- 
cording to which they must organize within 
their frontiers, their regime of property, 
their economy and their government. It is 


the right of each country to choose for itself 
the system which it prefers. 

(2) Nevertheless it is not possible to place 
foreign capital in order to help a country 
unless the foreigners who provide the capital 
have a certitude that their property and 
their rights will be respected and that the 
fruits of their enterprise will be assured. 

(3) This feeling of security cannot be re- 
established unless nations or their Govern- 
ments desiring to obtain foreign credits 
freely engage: (a) To recognize all public 
debts and obligations which have been con- 
tracted, or will be contracted or guaranteed 
by States, municipalities, or other public 
organizations, and to recognize also obliga- 
tion to restore or, in case of default, to in- 
demnify all foreign interests for loss or 
damage which has been caused by the con- 
fiscation or sequestration of property; 
(b) To establish legal and juristic punish- 
ment and assure the impartial execution of 
all commercial or other contracts. 

(4) The nations ought to have available 
convenient means of exchange; in general, 
financial and monetary conditions ought to 
exist which offer sufficient guarantees. 
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STABILITY OF NATIONAL BANKS 


HE most significant development in the 
$3 operation of the National banks of the 

country during the past year is the re- 
duction of their rediscounts and liabilities to 
the Federal Reserve banks. other words 
the member banks are relying more and 
more upon their own resources and corre- 
spondingly less upon the reserve institu- 
tions. Following are some of the more im- 
portant figures showing the position of the 
National banks as of September 6, 1921, 
and September 8, 1920 (000,000) omitted): 


Sept.6 Sept.8 


1921 1920 
Loans and discounts....... $10,978 $12,425 
U. S. Gov. securities held... 11,862 2,175 
Mise. securities held........ 1,974 2,024 
Due from banks and bank- 
eae oy se ee ee 2,375 5.148 
Capital stock (paid in).... 1,276 248 
Surplus and undivided prof- 
ee eae bs bah ble eonrweees 1.566 1,525 
PL: thse ners as Gees ees 14,561 16,752 
Ratio loans and discounts to 
ID oc drain ede ww ag ees 4's T5.A4 74.1 
ee RSM: foc ctweiaeies ae HY 4 1.009 
a ee ee TOS 1,290 


In his annual report, Comptroller of the 
Currency D. R. Crissinger pays a_ well- 
deserved tribute to National pret as fol- 
lows: “It is occasion of much satisfaction, 
Mr. Crissinger said, ‘‘to be able to report 
that the National banks have demonstrated 
throughout this difficult experience a most 
impressive stability, strength and sound- 
ness of management. That they have stood 
the test so well is largely due to the high 
courage and excellent management of their 
officers. It would be an egregious injustice 
to omit acknowledgment of this service to 
the public, and of the fine co-operation 
which the banks have extended to the super- 

visory authority of the Government. 
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MAKING WILLS OPERATIVE AS 
TO TRUST FUNDS 


RECENT decision by the Court of 
A Chancery of Delaware is of the ut- 

most importance to trust companies 
in that it points out a matter which might 
easily be overlooked with relation to wills 
by the creators of trusts under deeds or 
settlements. It is not-uncommon for the 
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creator of a trust under a declaration or 
agreement to reserve a power, stating that 
the distribution of the fund at the creator’s 
death shall be among such persons as are 
appointed by his or her will, and in the 
default of such segiditenad distribution is 
to be made in accordance with the statute of 
distribution, etc. 


If the will is made in the ordinary form, 
similar to that in the instant case, it will 
not have the effect intended, inasmuch as 
in order to exercise the reserve power under 
the trust, it should be specifically re- 
ferred to in the will. In this case it was 
said that the only portion of the will that 
may in any wise be said to amount to an 
exercise of the power is that portion con- 
stituting the general residuary clause. The 
Court holds that this clause cannot be held 
to be the exercise of the power of appoint- 
ment mentioned in the trust. (Equitable 
Trust Company vs. Paschall, 115 Atl. 356). 
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FINANCIAL AND PAPER MONEY 
HERESY 


ASHINGTON dispatches recently re- 
WI ported a meeting presided over by 

Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, 
held for the purpose of promoting a nev 
political party, the object of which is “‘to 
have the government resume its proper func- 
tion of issuing money and of providing credit 
to all the people on terms of equality. 
The Senator estimated in his speech that a 
loss to all industrial classes of $88,000,000,- 
000 has resulted from deflating the value of 
farm products, which he said could be 
traced to the “non-functioning of capital” 
held by a few great corporations, whatever 
he may mean by that. He advocated a 
Federal loan bureau which he proposes 
shall advance credits to farmers on ware- 
house receipts, and also make advances on 
city real estate up to 50 per cent. of its 
value, on farms to 60 per cent. of the land 
value and 40 per cent. of the value of im- 
provements. 

It will not surprise anybody who is 
familiar with the history of cheap money 
agitation, to learn that the old financial 
heresies must be dealt with again. They 
spring up spontaneously in every period of 
hard times, because people in distress are 
receptive to promises of speedy relief. The 
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fiat money idea has an air of plausibility. 
Everybody is wanting money, seeking to 
exchange their products or services for it; 
if business is bad, if unemployment exists, 
there would seem to be a scarcity of money, 
and why not have the government put more 
of it into circulation ? 

It is not a new idea; nobody now living 
can advance it with any new argument, 
or give any argument for it that has not 
been refuted by experience. It is old 
enough to have been tried in nearly every 
country and discarded in all. At this time 
it is the curse of Europe, and although ad- 
vocated here as in the interests of the masses 
against monopolists, there is abundant 
evidence that the wage-earning class of 
Germany is getting less in purchasing power 
for its labor than it did under the gold 
standard and far less than the wage-earners 
of this country at the present time. The 
fact is that an inconvertible paper currency 
is utterly demoralizing to all business and 
therefore beneficial to nobody. 
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LIABILITY FOR CARE OF 
LIBERTY BONDS 


HE Supreme Court of North Carolina 
g has recently reviewed the liability of 

a bank with reference to the safe- 
keeping of Liberty bonds. The Court states 
that a very important part of every bank’s 
yusiness is the performance of various acts 
Ol agency for the accommodation of cus- 
tomers and that while an accommodation 
bailee is only liable for gross negligence, still 
the banks holding themselves out as having 
unusually safe and convenient means of 
keeping Liberty bonds and other securities, 
expect to profit »v connections created and 
that, therefore, the usual rule does not 
apply. (Trustees of Elon College vs. Elon 
Banking & Trust Co., 109 S. E. 6). 
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ESSENTIALS AS TO “EXCHANGE 
STABILIZATION”’ 


LAN after plan for “stabilizing ex- 

change” has been put forward, with 

no apparent crystallization of sen- 
timent or purpose behind any one of them. 
A little more careful definition of what is 
involved in “exchange stabilization’’ would 
make the discussion more constructive. 
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FRED N. SHEPHERD 


Who has sueceeded Guy E. Bowerman as Executive Manager 
of the Ame rican Bankers’ Association 


What does “exchange _ stabilization’”’ 
mean? One man may mean bringing the 
exchanges back to the old gold par, or 
$4.8665 for the English pound, 19.3 cents 
for the French, Swiss and Belgian francs, the 
Italian lira and the Spanish peseta, 421% 
cents for the Argentine paper peso, etc. 
Another speaks of stabilization, that is, 
“making to stand steady” at a new gold 
value somewhere conveniently below the 
old one. A few speak more precisely of 
“rectification of exchange,” meaning stabil- 
ization at the former par. 

“Stabilization” involves very important 
and serious practical difficulties that make 
it a waste of time to talk of doing anything 
of the kind in a moment. If anything 
should happen to raise the value of Europe’s 
depressed moneys in a moment, instead of 
being a beneficial happening it would bring 
a panic. The abrupt rise of the value of the 
money would produce an immediate fall in 
the price of everything. Our own slow 
process of “deflation” was virtually a form 
of “rectification” of the value of the dollar, 
and we know what happened here. In 
Europe the effect would be more immediate 
and sudden. Every rise in the value of any 











money would mean a corresponding fall in 
prices. One of the difficulties of the present 
situation is the fluctuation and uncertainty 
of values of commodities and goods as prices 
automatically adjust themselves to the 
fluctuations of exchange, the goods that 
have an international market being con- 
tinuously subject to price changes, while 
other goods and services adjust more slowly, 
and there is always some lack of economic 
balance between different classes of in- 
dustries and the prices of their products. 

The pound Sterling has been only 13 per 
cent. below parity recently, and may con- 
ceivably reach par on some movement of 
exchange this year. It would seem difficult 
to maintain the pound at full parity with 
gold, because as banking center of the 
world, London has an immense volume of 
world-wide credit centering upon it. It 
may not seem impossible for the business 
organization of England to “absorb” the 
costs and losses of a sudden drop in prices, 
measured in pounds, because so much of 
England’s business is foreign, and interna- 
tional “gold” prices would not be affected. 
But other European countries would with- 
out doubt be in great difficulty if their cur- 
rencies might by some magic come back 
suddenly to the ‘old values. 


In regard to the other kind of “‘stabiliza- 
tion,” it will not only be hard to overcome 
the natural opposition of pride, but there 
are substantial difficulties in the way of 
this also. The fixing of the value of the 
currency of any country at any gold parity 
below the old one would permanently re- 
duce the gold payments due from foreign 
investments, to say nothing of grave changes 
in the effect of internal contractual ar- 
rangements. 

Countries have stabilized their currencies 
on a gold basis by giving their paper money 
a definite gold value and pledging the un- 
limited exchange of gold for paper on de- 
mand. Argentina did this some years ago. 
Her paper peso is “stabilized” at a gold 
value of 44 per cent. of the gold peso, which 
is worth 961% cents gold U. S. money. It 
is evident, however, that England, France 
and several other European countries are 
strongly minded to adopt a policy of gradual 
return to gold parity and gold standard, and 
not to stabilize at a gold value below the 
old one. 
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President of the American Bankers’ Association who has 
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REPORTING ERRORS IN BANK 
STATEMENTS 


DECISION by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in First 
National Bank of Philadelphia vs. 
Farrell, 272 Fed. 371, is of constructive 
value as pointing the way of protection to 


banks in the matter of the details of their ac- 
counts and liability to depositors for errors. 


The Court says: “A depositor sustains 
such relation to his bank that he is bound 
to give heed to its periodical statements 
showing the transactions of his account. 
Out of this relation there has grown a rule 
of law which requires a depositor in a bank 
to examine, personally or by an authorized 
agent, and with due Pa his balanced 
passbook, or the bank’s periodical state- 
ments showing credits and debits, accom- 
panied with paid checks as vouchers for 
the latter, and to report to the bank with- 
out unreasonable delay any errors he may 
discover. Otherwise the bank may regard 
his silence as an admission that the entries 
as shown are correct.” 
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HAS BUSINESS “TURNED THE CORNER”? 


TANGIBLE EVIDENCE OF RECOVERY 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington D. C. 








(Epiror’s Nort 


Secretary Hoovers message is distinctly encouraging. The reversals 


and adjustments of the past year have resulted in greater economie and financial stability. 


Industry is functioning more effectively: prices and costs are 


approaching levels that 


must sooner or later stimulate consumption and productive capacity. Above all Secre- 
tary Hoover lays stress upon the moral forces of courage and high intelligence to render 
more effective our ample reserves of economic, social and political strength.) 


Kk have much upon which to con- 

gratulate ourselves. Our = difficul- 

ties are infinitely less than those 
of Europe: we have weathered the danger 
point of a great crisis: our financial system 
has proven its strength and for the first 
time we have passed safely through a com 
modity crisis. without monetary panic. Our 
people have abundant food and abundant 
clothing. We are at least warmly housed, 
even though crowded. We possess in the 
high intelligence, high courage and _ high 
ideals for our people, ample reserves of eco- 
nomic, social and political strength. We 
possess a great sense of neighborliness that 
has had fine manifestation in these difficult 
months in help given each other in weather- 
ing the storm. We have had a remarkably 
small ratio of failures. I am convinced we 
have fundamentally turned the corner 

There are many other evidences of recoyv- 
ery, for during the past months there has 
been a very definite increase in the produe 
tion of textiles, coal, iron, steel, boots, shoes, 
and building materials as well as building 
construction. There is in the construction 
industries even a larger activity than at this 
time a year ago. Our exports of foodstuffs 
have not only been increasing, but they are 
also larger in volume than they were a year 
ago, and this, indeed, without any forced 
measures of foreign government credits. 

I do not propose to enter upon even a 
catalogue of the obstructions to recovery, 
but I will, however, refer to one or two 
matters in connection with it. The first of 
these is the destructive effect of these vio- 
lent fluctuations in foreign exchange. No 
one with reason expects foreign currencies 
to return to pre-war parities for many 
years, but it is certain that until we can 
secure some measure of stability in their 


relation from month to month, there is little 
hope of our foreign trade, or that of any 
other country, recovering to normal. 


Foreign Exchange 

We have had many plans proposed for 
gaining stability in exchange relationships, 
most of them revolving around the issue of 
fiat paper of some kind. These are opiates 
of commerce. Most of them fail to take into 
account the primary basis upon which sta- 
bility must be erected. That is, that the 
individual nations in the world must bal- 
ance their budgets and cease the processes 
of inflation. There can be no hope of. sta- 
bility in any of the world’s exchanges so 
long as inflation continues in so considerable 
a part of the world. 

I am perfectly well aware that we should 
not interest ourselves as a government in 
stabilizing the budgets and_= establishing 
sound currencies in foreign countries, but 
unless our commercial Community is willing 
in some way to interest itself in the coun- 
tries struggling with fiscal and financial 
problems, we must expect to pay many thou- 
sandfold in the loss of export markets and 
in the employment of our people. 

It is almost banal to say that we are pass- 
ing through the post-war readjustment. 
Part of the bitterness of the situation arises 
from the inequalities in the progress of these 
readjustments in different walks of life and 
in different branches of industry. Much of 
this readjustment can be accomplished only 
with time and patience. Kconomies of hard 
times produce savings and greater endeavor 
Shrinkage in values yields more free capital. 
These savings in turn fertilize the soil for 
upward progress. 

There is slow and only partial realization 
by some bankers, directors of public utili- 
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ties, manufacturers and distributors, both 


employers and employees included, of the 


fact that we must approach a parity of lev- 
els in profits, prices and wages in different 
industries. Some groups are able to put up 
stronger resistance to reduction of economic 
levels than others. For instance, this re- 
sistance against lower levels in the services 
and commodities that the farmer must buy 
in the face of his very much lower returns, 
is already digging a grave of unemployment 
for the other industries. 

There are many other encouraging signs 
in this readjustment. There is very much 
less speculation and _ profiteering. Many 
manufacturers and wholesalers are making 
cuts in their inventories that equal or ex- 
ceed the increases which they obtained when 
we were on the up-grade. They are passing 
their savings in raw material and labor on 
to the next step in distribution. Econom- 
ically, the retailer is of necessity the last 
of the chain to make readjustment and in 
some locailties and some lines he has been 
less responsive to the necessity of this read- 
justment than the situation calls for. 

Labor shows a willingness to make reduce 
tions in wages in many directions and I be- 
lieve is willing to face even further reduc 
tions, if its sacrifices can be demonstratively 
handed on in general reduction of final price 
levels, so that the cost of living travels in 
step. Labor is growing in efficiency and 
shows a willingness to remove the objection 
able limitations, an effort that grew up in 
some industries during the war. 


The Railroad Problem 


The railways in our country, more than 
any other place in the world, are the keys 
of industry. No one can question the finan- 
cial difficulties of the railways and the 
fundamental necessity of producing for them 
financial stability. But I coneeive that the 
continued use of an emergency horizontal 
basis of rate increases can be seriously ques- 
tioned. I[ believe any examination of the 
rate-making structure of this country will 
show that it was based fundamentally upon 
charges varying to a rough extent with the 
value of commodities. This method was 
modified by competition, and by the delib- 
erate policy of the railways to stimulate 
local industries and local production. Hori- 
zontal rate increases have thrown the rela- 
tivity of these rate seales out of gear, both 
as to value of commodities and zones of dis- 
tribution. The increase of the rate may 
amount to 5 per cent. on the shipper’s value 
of some commodities and 80 per cent. 
others. 
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Our great industries have grown up in 
the supply of the cheapest transportation in 
the world for their basic raw materials, 
with a higher differential on their finished 
products. We have many complaints of the 
hardship worked by the upset in ratio; com 
plaints that it is readjusting the commer 
cial and industrial map of the United 
States: complaints that in some industries 
the charge can be passed on to the con 
sumer while in others, such as agriculture, 
it falls largely upon the producer: and com 
plaints that it is stifling production. 

It appears to me that, even though the 
same total income must be earned by the 
railways, there must be a commodity and 
class readjustment in rates both in the in 
terest of the community and the railways 
themselves. Such a readjustment of rates 
was indeed forecast by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission as a necessity at the time 
of the last horizontal rate increase. We 
must also look forward to ultimate reduce 
tions in rates if the economic levels of the 
country are to find an equilibrium. 


The Building Industry 


The present condition of our great build 
ing industry must cause us great anxiety. 
Our people are short one-and-a-half million 
homes, rising rents are material factors in 
readjustment, the accompanying sanitary 
and moral problems are serious—and at the 
same time we have several million idle men. 
There are of Course many economic forces 
involved. The costs of building construction 
have by no means come down to the same 
level as have the costs of many other indus 
tries. This difference in economic levels is, 
of course, a great bar to renewal of con 
struction activity and it is attributable to 
many causes, 

The whole question of economic levels in 
the building industry also involves con 
siderations of a moral character. The pub 
lic is daily receiving conviction that com- 
binations and conspiracies of all kinds evxist 
in this industry to maintain fictitious levels 

creating waste, extortionate profits, cor 
ruption of various sorts and kinds. The 
summation of these has been to destroy pub- 
lic confidence in a great degree. 

A great majority of the manufacturing, 
distributing and assembling trades and 
workers are not in any manner participants 
in wrongdoing and are indeed suffering from 
the actions of a small minority in the in- 
dustry. It seems to me that the Chambers 
of Commerce in the different cities and 
towns of the United States could well inter- 
est themselves in the solution of this prob- 
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lem, and if they were to further the move- 
ment already started of local conferences 
with the different branches of the construc- 
tion industry—material, labor, contractors, 
together with bankers and other civic bod- 
ies representing the consumer—they might 
not only raise moral standards but also se- 
cure helpful economic action by such com- 
inunity movements. 


Serviceable Statistics 


Viewing the disastrous phenomena of 
| 


oom and slump in the light of what the 
(sovernment can properly do, I believe there 
has been a great underestimation as to the 
tential importance to commerce and in 
ustry in this connection of an adequate 
service of statistics. I believe that the sta- 
ility and soundness of business can be 
creatly enhanced and that vicious specula 
tion can be curtailed by a more adequate 
formation service maintained by the Gov 
ernment 
What I mean is that we should have more 
mely, more regular and more complete in- 
rmation of the current production and con 
sumption and stocks of every great commod- 
in the United States. I am convinced 
that we should go even further than this: 
that we should secure and publish the pro 
ortion of the total equipment of more im- 
ortant industries, that is, in current pro- 
uction, together with the total proportion 
of labor complement that is in service; and 
that in a few commodities it may be well 
fo procure and publish the primary prices. 


Foreign Trade and Credits 

In the field of our foreign commerce, the 
shrinkage in our exports thunders at the 
doors of every home in America the warning 
that we have no isolation from the problems 
of the world. The unsettlement of the Ger 
man indemnity, the maintenance of great 

mament and backbreaking taxes, the 
coutinued hemorrhages of paper money in 
many foreign States, their struggles over na 
tionalization of industry, the situation in 
Russia—all militate against European recov- 
ery and react upon us. 

Our exports have shown a great decrease 

value, due to many causes: To the for- 
eign political situation: to the fall in prices 
reflecting in values rather than volume: to 

general decrease in world trade common to 
every country with world realization of war 
lestruction; to the inability of our financial 
machinery to meet the credit demands of 
such foreign countries as are short of the 
commodities we have in surplus: to our un- 
developed machinery of foreign marketing: 


to some recovery in industrial production of 
Europe and the consequent ability, partien- 
larly that of the Germans, to underbid us in 
common markets, and finally to the cam- 
paign of militant commercial organization 
of our competitors in various directions. 

In the matter of foreign credits, we have 
all recognized the necessities of berter or- 
ganization of our financial machinery for 
this purpose. The chief of these necessities 
arises from our transformation from a deh 
tor to a creditor nation, and to the expan 
sion of our production into a larger surplus 
for export. Unless we contemplate a great 
shrinkage in industry, continued unemploy 
ment and a readjustment of our entire pro 
ductive machinery, we cannot for a genera- 
tion or more absorb enough imports to bal- 
ance our exports. It is economically feas 
ible to continue a large favorable balance of 
trade, provided we are prepared to reinvest 
our balance in long-time credits in the ere- 
ation of reproductive enterprises abroad 

We also have deficiency in our foreign 
credit machinery at another point. Trade 
in many countries requires credits of from 
three to eighteen months; and is, therefore, 
beyond the normal reach of our banking sys- 
tem. I have looked upon the Edge Act with 
some possible amendments as a great char- 
ter for the advance of foreign commerce 
for the United States. Through it wise dis- 
crimination can be made for investment 
abroad by specially skilled and experienced 
men, and through it the reservoirs of our 
domestic investors can be tapped by a safe 
domestic guarantee 

Our investors at large have not been 
trained in foreign investment. We do not 
today possess that vastly intricate financial 
and commercial machinery, the outgrowth 
of two generations in European countries, 
that is necessary to establish and maintain 
confidence in business outside of our borders. 


The Government has provided through the 
Edge Act, however, a short cut by which 
our investors can be given a home zuarun- 
tee, and through which institutions can be 
set up to the scale and experience necessar} 
for discrimination in foreign investments. 
The establishment of these institutions is 
one of the vital steps in opening the vicious 
circle now strangling our exports. 


But the Government can do no more than 
provide legal facilities; the initiative of our 
people must do the rest. We must have the 
co-operation of our bankers and our indus- 
try if our largely expanded foreign com- 
merce is not to break at this point. We 
have need for immediate action. 
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Disadvantage Against Foreign Competitors 

We are at a disadvantage against Furo- 
pean manufacturers and exporters in our 
foreign marketing machinery and our lack 
of foothold in industry abroad. Except in 
a few industries, we do not have an ade- 
quate representation of native Americans in 
wholesale business, and in general business 
enterprise in foreign countries. The selling 
of f.o.b. goods in boom times is easy. It is 
ephemeral. It leads to goods badly adapted 
to foreign markets; it leads to bad credits: 
it leads to our being put in the discard by 
business houses of competing nationalities 
the moment they can draw from their home 
market. 

Every merchant will agree with me that 
the sale of goods abroad is a matter of 
salesmanship and national sentiment as well 
as of quality and prices. None except our 
own citizens can properly represent these 
factors. We can liken our present foreign 
marketing system to a supply train and a 
general staff, with no fighting men on the 
front. Our competitors hold the front line. 

Some situations among our competitors 
must concern us. I find considerable dis- 
couragement in some trades at the apparent 
inability to meet German competition. At 
the present moment German manufacturers 
are exporting goods at prices that we can 
meet with great difficulty in foreign mar 
kets, and are, indeed, invading our home 
markets at such levels that we need strenu 
ous protection if some of our industries are 
not to close. I do not, however, anticipate 
that the present level of prices quoted by 
our German commercial and _ industrial 
rivals can continue indefinitely. An exam- 
ination of the internal economy of Germany 
will show that the government is suibsidiz 
ing food prices through selling imports at 
a loss; it is subsidizing transportation 
through payments of railway losses; it is 
paying large losses upon public utilities gen 
erally: thus by indirectly subsidizing busi- 
ness, that government has created a situa- 
tion where their individual manufacturer 
can quote prices of extraordinarily low or- 
der. On the other hand, these government 
subsidies are being largely met by the emis- 
sion of paper money, and unless all our 
economic experience is to go by the bvard, 
this cannot continue indefinitely. 


Militant Commercial Organizations 
There are distinet signs in foreign com- 
mercial organization of a militancy which 
may call for some remedy on our side. Prior 
to the war there was a tendency toward con- 
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solidated action among European exporters; 
that is, manufacturing pools for joint ex- 
port, and such combinations were able to 
inaugurate competitive processes which 
could not be met by individualistie export 
business, and which often enough could ex- 
tinguish even our domestic industry. 

The German export cartel was the most 
highly developed form of this system, but 
that system also showed signs of develop- 
ment in other countries. Since the war this 
type of combination for exports abroad has 
directly and indirectly had further grewth 
Our Webb-Pomerene Law is not an answer 
to this type of Governmentally encouraged 
and stimulated combination. 

During the war necessity compelled many 
governments, including even our own, to 
consolidate the imports of the great com- 
modities. Most of these direct government 
agencies have been dissolved. In _ several 
instances, however, the foreign government 
activities have been replaced by consolidated 
action on the part of importers either with 
or without encouragement by their govern 
ments. We now face a new phenomena il 
the world’s trade in the possibility of com- 
binations of buyers of our commodities. 

Broadly, in all our commercial activities 
abroad we ask for only one thing—that is 
equality with all others—and_ equality 
abroad to the opportunities we offer to 
others in our country. We are prepared t 
rely upon our own skill from that point 
forward. 

There are indeed many problems, foreign 
and domestic, that could be reviewed for 
your further consideration and suggestion 
but I would regret indeed if the recitation 
of problems for which we must find a solu- 
tion should carry any air of pessimism. 

With the intelligence, productive power 
and resourcefulness of the American people, 
we will emerge from all this, but the rapid- 
ity with which we recover will depend upon 
the promptness with which we grasp and 
well understand the nature of our diffieul- 
ties and upon the unity and energy of our 
action. 

We need remember at all times that we 
are not a nation of machines, and houses, 
factories and railways. We are a nation of 
men, women and children. Our industrial 
system and our commerce is simply an im- 
plement for their comfort and happiness 
When we deal with these great problems of 
economics let us deal with this one concep- 
tion—that our object is to defend and in- 
crease our standards of living—and upon 
this soil grow those moral and intellectual 
forces that make our nation great. 


















“GREATER OPPORTUNITY FOR TRUST COMPANY 
EXPANSION 


READJUSTMENT PERIOD ACCENTUATES DEMAND FOR TRUST SERVICE 
J. A. HOUSE 


President, Trust Company Division, American Bankers’ Associaticn and President of 
The Guardian Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland 















(Eprror’s Note: As president of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., Mr. House 
conveys to the readers of Trust COMPANIES a most encouraging and hopeful message in 
approaching the tasks and possibilities for cultivating new phases of trust company 
service. He emphasizes particularly the increasing demand of corporations and indirid 
uals for fiduciary service.) 



























T is indeed gratifying that. under the test solidations and mergers Gall for the services 
of deflation and readjustment in busi of the modern trust company, with its recog- 
ness and finance during 1921, trust com nized corporate powers to act as an inter- 

panies have grown in numbers and in the mediary agent. If a corporation desires to 
volume of their transactions, and, therefore, issue bonds based upon a mortgage, log- 
begin 1922 with larger opportunities to serve ically, it turns to the trust company to act 
the public as trustee and to serve as fiscal agent to 


While the resources of trust Companies certify the bonds in order to safeguard both 
have dropped approximately one per cent. 





since last January, because of lowered de 









posits, their assets are greater by over 
$1,000,000,000 than they were in 1919, and 
today are over $12,000,000,000, representing 
more than 30 per cent. of the total banking 
resources of the nation. At the same time, 
the fiduciary business of trust companies, in 






their services to both individuals and cor- 






porations, has increased more during the 
past twelve months than in any previous 
year. Figures are not available to show 








the combined totals of the trust business of 
the 2,590 companies last year, but reports 
from all sections of the country indicate 





that these aggregate a sum much greater 
than the $12,000,000,000° reported as the 









banking assets of trust companies, 


Service to Corporations and Individuals 





Trust officers are reporting that noticeable 
advances have been in two directions: serv- 
ice to corporations and to individuals. 

Corporations, facing the insistent de- 
mands of deflation and falling prices. have 
found that they needed all the co-operation 
and counsel possible from the banking de- 
partments of trust companies, but they have 
discovered, too, that the services available 
through the fiduciary functioning of such 
institutions are equally as valuable. 












J. ArtHur House 






President, The Guardian Savings and Trust Co. of ¢ e- ' 


Effective refinancing, reorganizations, con land, and President, Trust Company Division, A. B. A it 
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the investors and the corporation. A merger 
necessitates an escrow agent and a deposi- 
tary. Changes in ownership of securities re- 
quire the correct legal handling of such 
transfers as well as the accurate registra- 
tion of all stock, notes and bonds issued and 
outstanding. Shifting personnel and inex- 
perience in the corporations make this work 
difficult and expensive; therefore, the eco- 
nomic method of handling these matters, in- 
dustrial leaders have discovered, is to turn 
them over to a trust company, trained for 
such work and legally responsible for carry 
ing out its contracts. 

Last year witnessed much re-financing and 
humerous mergers, calling for the co-opera 
tion of trust companies. This year un- 
doubtedly will see additional refinancing, 
because many businesses are still in need of 
funds to meet the emergencies of deflation 
and to get set for the resumption of better 
business this spring and summer. Condi- 
tions also point to more mergers among in 
dustrial and public service corporations 
within the next few months. All these ac- 
tivities promise larger usefulness for the 
banking and the fiduciary departments of 
trust companies. 


Expansion in Estate Business 


Growth in the*estates department of trust 
companies throughout the country is also 
apparent. 

The loss of life during the war and the 
business reaction following it have turned 
mens mind to the thought of safeguarding 
their families. They recognize the uncer- 
tainty of tomorrow, and in larger and larger 
numbers they are making their wills, nam 
ing trust Companies as executors or trustees 
They believe that the corporate life and 
practical experience of such organizations as- 
sure the prompt and efficient conservation 
and administration of their estates. 


Educational Publicity Campaign 

The educational publicity campaign of the 
Trust Company Division has been a definite 
factor in this development. The advertising 
in nationally circulating media, reinforced 
by the publicity of individual trust com- 
panies in their local communities, last year 
carried the trust company message into the 
thought-lives of many people. Support of 
this year’s extended program, with its con- 
erete illustrations of fiduciary service, will 
mean increased business. It will reduce the 
number of those who hereafter will die intes- 
tate—now appallingly too large—and there- 
by perform a gracious service for the bene- 
ficiaries of the hundreds influenced to make 
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use of the services available through trust 
companies. 

Conditions during the past few months 
have also reminded many a man that if he 
wants to make sure of a certain income for 
his family, he should properly provide for 
this. Thus, instead of turning back into 
his business all his profits in prosperous 
days, he should set apart a definite amount 
regularly in a voluntary or living trust to 
provide such an income. Many men are 
already convinced that, if they follow such 
a plan, sudden shifts in business conditions 
would not wipe out the incomes of their 
families, 

With general conditions pointing to better 
business, it is assured that trust companies 
throughout the United States will inecreas- 
ingly serve their communities in both bank- 
ing and fiduciary capacities. 

Throughout the years of development 
trust companies have been winning the good 
will of the public through fidelity and skill 
in accomplishing their intricate and invalu- 
able tasks. Rapid and further extension of 
prestige is inevitable so long as they, in 
even a larger way, serve disinterestedly and 
humanly the people and institutions within 
their reach. 
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MAKING UP THE ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATION 


C. H. Handerson, publicity manager of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, sub 
mits the following views regarding advertis 
ing appropriations : 

“There is no slide-rule method of arriving 
at an advertising appropriation, because, 
after all, advertising is merely people talking 
to people and such a relationship cannot be 
expressed in purely mathematical terms. It 
is impossible to arrive at a fixed percentage 
for an advertising appropriation, just as it 
is impossible to tell how long a piece of string 
should be until we know what package it is 
to wrap. 

“When the appropriation is presented to 
the management it should represent a clean- 
cut, brief analysis of the problems and pos- 
sibilities of the advertiser and all the means 
and cost of attainment. For after it is all 
said and done an advertising appropriation 
is not an expenditure but the road to be 
followed in attaining a desired goal and the 
cost of attaining this goal. The appropria- 
tion represents the goal and the road to it 
more than it represents the cost of attain- 
ment.” 
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STANDARD REQUIREMENTS AS TO TRANSFER OF 
REGISTERED SECURITIES 


MOVEMENT CONDUCTED BY NEW YORK STOCK TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 


J. F. ATTERBURY 


Manager Transfer Department of J. P. Morgan & Co., and Secretary of the New York 
Stock Transfer Association 





(Ieprror’s Note: The following article 





sets forth some of the valuable results ob- 


tained in facilitating transfer and protecting the holding of registered securities, as a 
result of the co-operative efforts conducted through the New York Stock Transfer Asso- 


ciation. In the following discussion Mr. 


itterbury devotes himself particularly to the 


requirements in the transfer of registered securities.) 


Hk distribution of the various Goy 
ernmental securities necessitated by 
the war has resulted in their being 
neld by many people who had a very limited 
knowledge, if any, of the nature or form of 
the obligation—patriotism and a return 
ereater than the interest allowed on savings 


banl deposits being the motive that 
prompted the investment. The securities 
were so generally placed that hardly a home 
did not have its share and were treated as 


currency in trade. The carelessness of se- 
curity holders due to ignorance and the 
negotiability of the securities made the hold 
ers easy victims for confidence men and 
thieves, until the public were educated to 
the fact that they could safeguard their 
holdings by having them registered, either 
as to principal or as to principal and inter 
est This is evidenced by the fact that in 
\pril of last year, the Federal Government 
alone had 8,000,000 registered holders of the 
various Liberty bonds. 

The knowledge acquired by the purchase 
of the Governmental issues caused many to 
nvest in corporate securities and resulted 
in vast increase in the number of registered 
holders at each interest or dividend period 
during the past four years. 


Progress in Transfer Standardization 

The difference in the requirements of the 
various transfer agencies in order to effect 
a change in ownership of registered securi- 
ties caused irritation and in many cases 
disgust to the extent that some holders dis- 
posed of their seeurity investments to avoid 
what they felt was “Red Tape” but which, 
in reality. was the difference in the laws of 
the various States having jurisdiction over 
the corporation and the lack of counsel to 


agree on the interpretation of these laws 
With the above conditions presenting them- 
selves daily, the principal transfer agents in 
New York City organized the New York 
Stock Transfer Association with the object 
of standardizing requirements, which would 
facilitate transfers and encourage the hold 
ing of registered securities to safeguard the 
property against theft as well as reduce the 
cost of transportation, the rate for shipping 
and insuring negotiable securities being 
greater than that charged for those in non- 
negotiable form. 

In this article I will cover only the trans- 
fer of corporate stock as the requirements 
for the transfer of bonds are similar with 
very few exceptions, namely transfer tax 
stamps and waivers. The Inheritance Tax 
laws in some States necessitate a waiver 
covering both stock and bonds while other 
States apply the tax to stock only. 


Waiver Requirements 

Corporations are amenable to the laws of 
the State which granted them their charter 
und also to the laws of the various States 
where they transact their business which is 
demonstrated by the fact that where a cor- 
poration, incorporated under the laws of a 
State other than New York State, has a 
transfer agency in New York State, and 
stock in the name of a decedent is offered 
for transfer to the New York Transfer 
Agent, he must demand a New York State 
Waiver as well as a waiver from the State 


where the corporation receives its existence. 

Originally it was necessary for a_ stock- 
holder to appear in person at the office of 
the company and register his ownership in 
the corporation, but as this did not permit 
the stockholder to readily negotiate his hold- 
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ings, the corporations issued certificates evi- 
dencing ownership which were assignable 
and which enabled the holder to register 
ownership by transfer at the company’s 
office or at an agency appointed for the pur- 
pose by the board of directors. Later on it 
became necessary to appoint a registrar who 
must affix his signature to the stock certifi- 
cate before it became valid and thus prevent 
an overissue of stock by the corporation or 
its officers. 

As the transfer of title passes on the 
books of the company kept for that purpose 
and as the corporation 
registered holder, it is 
the purchaser of 
a certificate 
name, 


recognizes only the 
most essential that 
immediately obtain 
issued by the company in his 


stock 


Practice as to Certificates 

Where a stock does not pay dividends and 
where the certificate is a good delivery un- 
der the rules of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, it is the practice to refrain from 
presenting the certificate to the corporation 
for transfer to the holder. And while this 
saves time and enables the brokers to use it 
as collateral, it should be avoided because 
in the end it may be refused by the transfer 
agent and because of an estoppel or 
infirmity in title and may result in 
litigation. Where the certificate 
passed through many hands, 
would then have to 
volved and 
reimbursement. 


some 
need- 
less has 
each broker 
refund the amount in- 
look to the previous seller for 

It is unfortunate that in many 
sented, the certificate may be a 
fer but not a 
the New York 
endorsement 


CUSES pre- 
good trans- 
instance 
that the 
hame as 
the certificate in 
particular, whereas it is a good trans- 


For 
requires 
correspond with the 
it appears on the face of 
every 


zood delivery. 
Ehixchange 


fer if it is endorsed by the person inscribed 
in the certificate. Even though the name 
is written in full on the certificate, it may 
be assigned by the holder using the initials 
of the first name and where the holder can 
not sign his name, he may make a mark in 
the presence of two provided it 
is guaranteed or notarially authenticated. 


Witnesses, 


Certificate in Name of Fiduciary 


Likewise a certificate in the name of a 
a fiduciary is not a good de- 


livery unless the transfer agent endorses on 


corporation or 


the certificate that the proper papers are on 
file permitting the transfer to proceed. This 
the transfer agent cannot do and permit the 
certificate to leave his possession for the rea- 
son that the certificate may 


pass 


through 


many hands before being presented for 
transfer and in the meantime some rezgula- 
tion may be enacted which would prohibit 
the transfer in question. In this 
character the broker transfers the stock to 
his own or his nominee’s name and can 
avoid paying the Federal Tax stamps by en- 
dorsing on the certificate the following: 


eases of 


We hereby certify that we have no owner- 
ship or interest in shares of the stock 
above transferred, the transfer by owner to 
us being merely for the purpose of sale. 


Broker sign here 
but under the New York law the stamps are 
required, even though the transfer is made 
only for the purpose of delivery. 
Authentication of Stockholder’s Signature 
When a certificate is 
transfer agent 


presented to the 
properly endorsed, the signa- 
ture of the stockholder must be guaranteed 
or notarially authenticated as evidence that 
the assignment made by the person 
named in the And it is the 
custom long recognized, for the 
banks and trust endorse the 
assignment by the stockholder by affixing an 
official signature beneath the legend, “Signa- 
ture guaranteed.” This guarantees the 
validity of the transaction and having been 
confirmed by a court 
cepted method by 
protects himself 
which he has previous knowledge 
This transfer agent 
and the registrar of their respective respon 
sibilities in regard to 
when properly lodged 
filed their official 
fer agents are 


was 
face thereof. 
brokers, 


companies to 


decision, it is the ac- 
which the 
from any 


transfer agent 
irregularity of 
had no 
does not relieve the 

“Estoppel” 
Only 


signatures with the tr 


notices 
those who have 
ans- 
and 


known to the guaran 


accepted as guarantors 
as the stockholder is 
tor, but 
latter 


teed” 


unknown to the transfer agent, the 
relies upon the 
endorsement to 


“Signature Guaran- 
insure the 
of the transaction, and a warrant) 


regularity 
that the 
transaction is genuine. The same principal 
upplies in without 
recourse to the transfer agent as in the 


trades between brokers 
case 
of non-dividend paying stocks in this coun 
try and in the delivery of all 


curities. 


registered se- 


ae te te 
The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been designated depositary in New 
York City for preferred stock of the Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Company, under a 
change agreement and depositary 
protective agreement for 
cent. sinking fund gold 
Navigation Company. 


stock 
under a 
twenty-year 5 per 


bonds of Hudson 

















STATE LAWS GOVERN EXERCISE OF TRUST POWERS 


USE OF TRUST FUNDS BY NATIONAL BANKS IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION 
M. CAMPBELL 





Chairman of the Board of the Union Trust Company of Detroit and Chairman Legislative 





(I-prror’s NOTE: 


Committee, Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 























In view of the question recently raised by the General Counsel of 


the Federal Reserve Board as to whether Federal or State law is controlling in the exer- 
cise of trust powers by National banks, the following communication from Mr, Campbell 
is of timely interest in reaffirming the basic law laid down by the United States Supreme 
Court Vr. Campbell makes it clear that neither Congress nor the Supreme Court in its 
interpretation of Section 11 (kk) of the Federal Reserve Act conveys to Nationah banks 
any trust powers different from those permitted by State law to competing State banks, 


N the November number of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine, page 527, the General 

Counsel of the Federal Reserve Board 
discusses the question whether National 
banks exercising trust powers can, upon set- 
ting apart securities, lawfully mingle trust 
funds committed to their care with their 
general funds and use them for the profit 
of the bank, when under an express statute 
of the State in which the bank is located, 
State corporations exercising similar powers 
are prohibited from making such use of 
trust funds deposited with them. 

The advantage which such discrimination 
would afford to competing National banks 
is obvious. 

Section 11 (k) of the Federal Reserve 
(ct. as amended, authorizes the Federal Re 
serve Board “to grant by special permit to 
National banks applying therefor, when not 
in contravention of State or local law, the 
right to act as trustee, executor, administra- 
tor, ete., under such rules and regulations 
as the said Board may prescribe.” 


Action in Contravention of State Law 

It would seem to be plain that if National 
banks exercise trust powers in a manner 
forbidden to competing State banks by the 
State law, such action would be “in contra- 
vention of State or local law.” The lan- 
suage used in the act indicates that it was 
iot the intention of Congress to confer upon 
National banks any greater or different 
trust powers than those permitted by State 
law to competing State banks. 

I also think that Congress could not, even 
if it wished to do so, confer different and 
broader trust powers upon National banks 
than those possessed by State institutions. 


particularly as relates to the employment of trust funds awaiting investment. ) 


Trusts are peculiarly local in their nature, 
and their regulation belongs exclusively to 
the State. It is only when State banking 
corporations exercising trust powers come 
into competition with National banks that 
the latter may be authorized to exercise 
similar powers, in order that they may com- 
pete upon equal terms. It logically follows 
that the State law and regulations must 
control the National banks, as well as the 
State institutions. 


State Regulation is Controlling 


On this point, Mr. Chief Justice White, in 
First National Bank vs. Union Trust Com- 
pany (244 U.S. p. 426), says: 


“As the general subject of regulating 
the character of business just referred to 
is peculiarly within State administrative 
control, State regulations for the conduct 
of such business, if not discriminatory or 
so unreasonable as to justify the conclu- 
sion that they necessarily would so operate, 
would be controlling upon banks chartered 
by Congress when they came in virtue of 
authority conferred upon them by Con- 
gress to exert such particular powers. And 
these considerations clearly were in the 
legislative mind when it enacted the 
statute in question. This result would 
seem to be plain when it is observed (a) 
that the statute authorizes the exertion of 
the particular functions by National banks 
when not in contravention of the State 
law, that is, where the right to perform 
them is expressly given by the State law 
or what is equivalent is deducible from 
the State law because that law has given 
the functions to State banks or corpora- 
tions whose business in a greater or less 
degree rivals that of National banks, thus 
engendering from the State law itself an 
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implication of authority in Congress to 
do as to National banks that which the 
State law has done as to other corpora- 
tions.” 


Counsel for the Federal Reserve Board 
refers to this statement as a mere “dictum”; 
but so far from being a “dictum,” it is a 
decision of the crucial question in the case. 


Amendments to Federal Reserve Act 


The amendment of Section 11 (k) of 1918 
has no bearing upon the question under con- 
sideration. Section 11 (kK) as amended 
reads: 


“To grant by special permit to National 
banks applying therefor, when not in con- 
travention of State or local law, the right 
to act at trustee, executor, administrator, 
registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian of 
estates, assignee, receiver, committee of es- 
tates of lunatics, or in any other fiduciary 
capacity in which State banks, trust com- 
panies, or other corporations which come 
into competition with National banks are 
permitted to act under the laws of the 
State in which the National bank is located. 

“Whenever the laws of such State au- 
thorize or permit the exercise of any or 
all of the foregoing powers by State banks, 
trust companies, or other corporations 
which compete with National banks, the 
granting to and the exercise of such 
powers by National banks shall not be 
deemed to be in contravention of State 
or local law within the meaning of this 
me oo << 

*‘No National banks shall receive in its 
trust department deposits of current funds 
subject to check or the deposit of checks, 
drafts, bills of exchange, or other items 
for collection or exchange purposes. Funds 
deposited or held in trust by the bank 
awaiting investment shall be carried in a 
separate account and shall not be used by 
the bank in the conduct of its business un- 
less it shall first set aside in the trust de- 
partment United States bonds or other 


securities approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board.” 


Amendment is Unsound in Principle 

The new, as well as the old, powers can 
only be exercised when not in contravention 
of State or local law. The amendment per- 
mitting National banks, upon setting apart 
securities, to use trust funds for its own 
profit can have no application where the 
State law expressly prohibits a similar use 
of trust funds by State institutions. Obvi- 
ously, to do so would be in contravention of 
the law of the State. In the absence of a 
State statute, the same ruling could prop- 
erly be made in those States where under 
the general decisions of the courts such 
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practice is held to be unlawful. It is only 
in those States (if there are any such) 
where the laws permit trustees to profit by 
the use of trust funds that the amendment 
can lawfully be sustained. 

The amendment is unsound in principle, 
and, if insisted upon, will probably result in 
the courts having charge of the appointment 
of trustees discriminating against National 
banks, thus defeating one of the purposes 
of the law, as stated by Chief Justice White 
where he says, in the case above referred to, 
that the statute affords: 

“the means of co-ordinating the functions 

when permitted to be discharged by Na 

tional banks with the reasonable and non- 
discriminating provisions of State law 
regulating their exercise as to State cor 
porations—the whole to the end that har 
mony and the concordant exercise of the 

National and State power might result.” 

Any other construction of the law would 
result in the defeat of the underlying pur- 
pose of the amendment. 
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THE WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST CO. 


President John B. Larner and his associ 
ates of the Washington Loan and Trust Com 
pany of Washington, LD. C., have every reason 
to be satisfied with the past year’s record of 
progress. The latest statement to the 
Comptroller shows aggregate resources of 
$13.585.000, including | 
of $3,770,000; loans on collateral, $4,781,000 ; 


oans on real estate 


U. S. Government securities, $581,000; all 
other bonds, $1.545.000: available cash. $1.- 
970,000, and office buildings, $925,000, De- 
posits total $10,847,000. The capital is $1, 
000,000; surplus, earned, $1,500,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $165,858 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 


The past twelve months have witnessed 
substantial expansion in volume of business 
ahd the introduction of new facilities at the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Mo. This company ranks with the strongest 
and largest trust companies of the country. 
The year-end statement showed accumulated 
resources of $105,681,000; with loans and 
discounts of $52,560,000; cash and sight ex- 
change, $24,541,000; U. S. bonds and certi- 
ficates, $11,117,000; other bonds and securi 
ties, $6,365,000. Deposits amount to §k&2,- 
166,000, with capital of $6,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits of $2,495,000. W. T. 
Kemper is chairman of the board and J. W. 
Perry, president. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


PLAN FOR APPLYING BOND ISSUE IDEA TO MARKETING OF FARM 
MORTGAGES THROUGH MEDIUM -OF PRIVATE COMPANIES 
ADEQUATELY FINANCED AND NATIONAL IN SCOPE 


KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS 


President, Associated Mortgage Investors, Inc., and President Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Assoc ation of America 


IN 



















(Iepiror’s Nore: Mr. Robins presents in the following article a practical plan to 
establish the sale and distribution of farm mortgage security upon a basis that would be 
national in scope. The United States is the only country which has no adequate private 
farm mortgage financing machinery. He also points out that the solution of agricultural 
finances must rest awith the enlistment of proper private interests rather than through 
Federal oi red 
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RUST COMPANIES Magazine has of the bonds from taxation and of eash 










asked me for a discussion of the op- grants to defray expenses. It remains to 
portunity for private enterprise in the be seen what volume of business can be 
field of land credit—or farm mortgage handled on an unsubsidized basis. as seems 


banking. The subject has so many aspects 





and the space available is necessarily so 
limited as to compel a few bald statements 
without argument or explanation, as fol- 
OWS: 




















An Eight Billion Dollar Business 

1. The scope of the business is large 
enough to Command the attention of the best 
financial talent Competent authority esti- 
mates the outstanding volume of farm mort- 
gage indebtedness at about $S8,000,000,000. 
This is double the estimated volume before 
the war, and puts the business on a par in 
size with railway, public utility, industrial 
and municipal financing. 


The Federal Farm Loan System a Small 
Factor Relatively 





2. The Federal Farm Loan Act did not 
provide machinery intended or adequate to 
handle this business as a whole. The Farm 
Loan Board has stated that $200,000,000 a 














year is probably all that the system can 
hope to transact, and this is more than 
double any annual volume yet financed by 
that agency. If five years may be assumed 
to be the average term of a farm loan, the 
total annual volume is over $1,500,000,000. 
Furthermore, the volume of business al- 
ready attained by the Federal Farm Loan 
System has been transacted on a basis of 
public 
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certain sooner or later to be forced by pub- 
lic opposition to special privilege. The 
movement against tax-exempt securities, 
particularly, will make itself felt in this 


and if 
tax-exempt 
Bonds, 


connection, 
the 
Loan 


effective in 
feature of Federal Farm 
will put the Federal Farm 
Loan System on a par with other financing 
agencies, giving all a fair opportunity to do 
their merits, 

basis of the best terms and 


eliminating 


business on competing on a 


service. 


Private Agencies Important 
Apart from the Federal Farm Loan and 
Stock Banks, with a total outstand- 
volume of approximately $500,000,000, 
the more important agencies now 


Joint 
ing 

operating 
are the private farm mortgage banking com- 


panies, the local banks and the life insur- 
ance companies. The farm mortgage bank- 
ing Companies composing the membership of 
the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of 
America have on their books about $2,000,- 
000,000 of active first mortgage farm loans. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that the banks of the country 
hold approximately $1,800,000,000 of | first 
mortgages on farms. The 39 leading life 


insurance companies report approximately 
$1.250,000,000 of first mortgages on farms 
their investments. Against a _ total 
for these four principal agencies, amounting, 


amone 


roughly, to $5,500,000,000, there must, how- 
ever. be an allowance for overlapping. The 


greater part of the life 


holdings, 


insurance 
were 


company 
presumably, negotiated by 
the Farm Mortgage 
Association of America, so that it would be 
put the total holdings of 
two agencies at $2,500,000,000. This 
reduction leaves the net total for the four 
agencies at $4,500,000,000. From this it will 


members of Bankers’ 


conservative to 
these 


be obvious that there is a wide margin of 
financing by other unclassified agencies, of 


which the individual investor is by far the 


most important. A vast amount of farm 
mortgage paper rests with individuals who 


have taken mortgages back from purchasers 
as part of the purchase price, or 
loaned money to their neighbors. 


who have 


Private Agencies Carry the Burden and Will 
Continue to Do So 


1. It is evident from the above that pri- 
vate enterprise continues to carry the bur- 
den of farm mortgage finance, as it always 
has. and that it has done so on reasonable 
terms is indicated by the report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1913, that in only 


S per cent. of the cases examined were 
farmers paying more for their loans than 
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were their fellow citizens in business in the 


towns. This was before the passage of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. The 1920 Census 


Reports tell a similar story, giving the aver- 
interest rate on farm loans as 6.1 per 

It was to be expected that the rates 
on farm mortgage loans would be reasonable 
in relation to the elements of 


ace 


cent. 


risk 


and ex- 
pense involved, for no business could be 
more freely and completely competitive, 
with several agencies competing in 


every 
mortgage credit 
fields in sufficient 


safe field. Moreover, farm 


has been available in most 


quantity. Complaints against rates and 
quantity have come almost entirely from 
districts that afforded poor credit risks or 
so little volume of safe business as to dis- 
courage the more responsible agencies. The 
avowed purpose of the Federal Farm Loan 
System was to couple the good with the 
poor districts, so that the credit of the 
former would carry the latter, but the Fed- 


eral Farm Loan Banks have learned the 


risk and cost of loaning in these less favored 
sections 


and are now confining their lend- 
ing almost entirely to the choicest sections, 
leaving the pioneer farmer and the hard 
pressed to shift for themselves. Since Fed- 


eral Farm Loans may not exceed 50° per 
cent. of the value of the land, plus 20 per 
cent. of the value of the improvements, it is 
obvious that they can be of little service in 
themselves to the tenant farmer or in fact 
to any who could not get an abundance of 
accommodation on reasonable terms from 
existing private agencies. 

Thus it is that the original pur- 
pose of the Federal Farm Loan Act—to sup- 
ply credit where it was not already obtain- 
able in sufficient quantity or on reasonable 
terms—has failed of accomplishment, and 
the system has become simply a subsidized 
competitor of the private agencies. 


evident 


This fact is now recognized by thoughtful 
students of our agrarian problems, many of 
whom might be quoted to the effect that the 
real credit the farmer are 
still unsupplied, and that either the Federal 
Farm Loan revamped to 
serve its other means 
found to finance becoming land 
owners, and to encourage the pioneer and 
the farmer of small capital. In other words, 
the needs in question require aid of a semi- 
philanthropic character, 
warrant 


deficiencies of 
System must be 
original purpose, or 
tenants in 


and as such 
whereas no 
aid or 
behalf of the 
System as at present 


may 
such 
subsidy 
Federal 
adminis- 


aid, 
Government 


Government 
for 


argument 
can be 
Farm 
tered. 


advanced in 
Loan 
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The Real Contribution of the Federal Farm 
Loan System 


5. The valuable contribution of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System, therefore, is not 
in increasing production or in aiding those 
who needed aid, but rather in its recogni- 
tion of the value of consolidating the ma- 
chinery for negotiating farm loans, and thus 
enabling centralized agencies to issue bonds 
in convenient form against farm loan secur- 
ity. These bonds could then be marketed in 
form and quantity to suit the general in- 
vestment market, and through the _ estab- 
lished investment marketing channels of the 
country. Thus, where individual farm mort- 
gages were sold before with all the expense 
of time and money required to find a cus- 
tomer and make the delivery of a compli- 
cated set of papers, now blocks of millions 
of dollars of bonds are sold in less time and 
without the cost of finding a new clientele. 
The cost of distributing farm mortgage se- 
curities to a national clientele was thus re- 
duced to the usual cost of marketing large 
syndicate offerings—inevitably a lower fig- 
ure than any individual distributor could 
hope to duplicate, except as he might have 
in established outlet with insurance com- 
panies and other customers who would ab- 
sorb his offerings without selling cost. In 
fact, the cost of selling to a broad market 
of individual customers has been so well 
recognized in the farm mortgage banking 
business that few concerns have essayed to 
do it, and this, more than any other fact, 
is the reason why the farm mortgage enjoys 
so little vogue among investors east of the 
Mississippi Valley. On its reeord, the farm 
mortgage as negotiated by the farm mort- 
gage banking houses, and as held for invest- 
ment by the insurance companies, deserves 
to be ranked with the best bonds on the mar- 
ket, whereas it is almost unknown to New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston investors, for 
example. 

The weaknesses of the old system of dis- 
tributing individual farm mortgages were 
well recognized by the men in the business 
long before the Farm Loan Act was thought 
of, but the prejudices against the “deben- 
ture” (or bond secured by mortgages) re- 
maining from the disastrous days of the 
nineties, discouraged any widepsread appli- 
cation of the bond issue idea. Plans for its 
adoption were, however, maturing when the 
Federal Farm Loan Act was passed, pro- 
viding for a system which, because of its 
subsidies and uncertain effect on private en- 
terprise, discouraged the promoters, and all 
such plans have been held in abeyance ever 
since. 
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New Interest in Better Private Facilities 

New interest is now being shown in the 
idea of applying the bond idea to the mar- 
keting of farm mortgages, through the me- 
dium of private companies adequately fi- 
nanced and of national scope, for the reason 
that the Federal Farm Loan System has 
now apparently demonstrated: (a) that it 
cannot hope or expect to be more than one 
of many agencies engaged in financing the 
farmer: (b) that its accomplishments belie 
its claim to Government subsidy and special 
favors, and that these are likely to be with- 
drawn in the not distant future; (c) that 
the inevitable red tape, delays, technicali- 
ties and lack of personal contact and the 
motives for service which handicap all bu- 
reaucracies are undermining the competitive 
abilities of the Federal banks and local as- 
sociations, heavily subsidized though they 
be: (d) that the bond feature and the 
amortized loan accompanying it, which are 
the chief contribution of the Federal sys- 
tem, can be readily adopted by private com- 
panies, and with manifold improvements as 
well. 


Mortgage Security Can Be Sold in Bond Form 

The sale of mortgage security in the bond 
form to the general public has, moreover, 
received a tremendous impetus from the 
education in bond buying provided by the 
Liberty bond campaigns. Many established 
coneerns are having considerable success in 
selling real estate mortgage bonds, even 
though greatly limited in capital and with- 
out national prestige. 

Private companies could assemble farm 
mortgages in much the same way as the in- 
surance companies now do, and thus be as- 
sured of adequate supply and the same de- 
gree of safety as have made these mort- 
gages the most satisfactory investment the 
insurance companies have. No new nego- 
tiating machinery would be necessary, and 
the rate of return and the cost of handling 
would be determined beforehand by the ex- 
perience of the present negotiating com- 
panies and the life insurance companies. It 
is their experience that convinces the writer 
that the business would be reasonably profit- 
able. 

Such private companies, if capitalized 
sufficiently to put their solvency beyond 
question, and if managed by experts, should 
command the confidence of the large invest- 
ment distributing houses, which could profit- 
ably market their bond issues through the 
same channels that now distribute corpora- 
tion issues. The record behind this form 
of investment in the hands of the insurance 
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companies would be a convincing selling 
argument, since it could be readily demon- 
strated that the security behind these bonds 
was of equal merit. Companies of the char- 
acter we have in mind would maintain all 
requisite safeguards, limiting their guaran- 
tees to a given proportion of their resources 
as do the Federal banks and the great Euro- 
pean banks, doing could safely 
assert that no upheaval that has ever come 
to this country would endanger their securi- 
ties. 


and by so 


An experience of sixty years, as re- 
vealed by the insurance companies and many 
of the smaller farm 
houses, would support this statement. No 
investment is a better insurable risk than 
the well selected farm mortgage. 
Under State 

Federal law, or 
trust agreement, 


mortgage banking 


banking laws, rather 
operating, perhaps, 
such companies would be 
free from political interference and _ arbi- 
trary restrictions in territory, ete., such as 
the Federal Farm Loan Act imposes on the 
Joint Stock Land sanks, for 
Moreover, they could deal in mortgages 
written for any term, in any locality, and 
could issue bonds to suit their requirements 
and the requirements of their market. These 
are only a few of the vital advantages they 
would have over any existing agency. 


than 
under 


example. 


Combination of Trust and Banking Functions 
With Mortgage Financing 

It is interesting to 

the great mortgage 

have always 

the bond 


that in 
companies, which 
their securities in 
gradually extended 


note 
loan 
marketed 
form, have 


Canada 


their banking functions, and it is the proph- 


ecy of some authorities that either these 
companies will gradually assume the fune- 
tions of the ordinary trust company, in addi- 
tion to their mortgage financing, or that 
the great trust companies, which in Canada 
operate on a national scale, will 
their mortgage financing operations. 


enlarge 


Many of the leading farm mortgage houses 
in this country have already affiliated with 
trust Companies, and many trust companies 
have put in mortgage departments, but in 
no important instance has the idea of a 
farm financing business on a na- 
tional scale been attempted, either with or 
without the banking and trust 


mortgage 


functions, 
The precedent of certain successful New 
York houses dealing in city mortgages is 
promising, and even more so the experience 
of the Canadian and foreign companies deal- 
ing with farm mortgages on a national basis 
and with adequate financial backing. The 
United States is the only important country 
which has no private farm mortgage finan- 
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cing machinery operating on these lines, and 
it seems evident to who have a life- 
long business that the 
time is now ripe for the initial venture, 
which would preferably, perhaps, be spon- 
sored by a combination of expert farm mort- 
gage bankers of the West with strong in- 
vestment banking interests of the East. 


many 
experience in the 


Summary of Major Advantages 
The major advantages of such a company) 
over any existing 
ized as follows: 


agency may be summar 

a. Adequate financial and personal stand- 
ing and facilities to command a_ national 
market, through established channels of dis- 
tribution backed by national advertising, un- 
hampered by arbitrary restrictions on the 
terms of the security or its location, 
as now hamper the Federal Land banks and 
Joint Stock banks. 


such 


b. Complete diversification and = distribu- 
tion of risk in accordance with business and 
economic principles, unrestricted by the ar- 
bitrary territorial and legal limits 
ing the Federal agencies. 


goverl- 
c. Opportunity to serve the investor and 
the borrower in keeping with the spirit of 
modern banking freedom of in- 
itiative and personal contact not to be found 
in bureaucratic Government institutions. 

from the constant threat of 
interference and change, such as 
with the Federal 


service—a 


d. Freedom 
legislative 
is always present Farm 
Loan system. 

e. In short, such an institution would en- 
joy all the legitimate advantages of the Fea- 
eral banks, without the handicaps above in 
dicated, and would at the 
most important 


private agencies. 


time be a 
supplement to the existing 


same 


This is not the discuss the de- 
tails of organization or the opportunity for 
profitable operation. It may not be out of 
add, however, that details 
have satisfactorily developed in large 
measure, and present a outlook 
to those interested. 


place to 


place to these 
been 


promising 


2, 7 2. 
“— 1 Me 


Judge Crosby of the Massachusetts 5Su- 
preme Court has formally announced ap- 
pointment of Fred M. Lamson, vice-president 
of the Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton as temporary trustee to take charge of 
the affairs of the Christian Science Publish- 
ing Society. The trustees of the publishing 
society and the directors of the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, informed the Court that 


they had agreed upon Mr. Lamson. 
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IS FEDERAL TAXATION 





HERE 


Congress a 


Was recently introduced in 
resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States authorizing the 
ernment to tax the income of securities is 
sued by and under the authority of the 
States after the ratification of the amend 
ment by the required number of States to 
effective. 
This orderly and 
the 


Federal Govy- 


make it 


proper way of seeking 


to change country’s organic law is a 


welcome change from the proposals which 
have been made in recent years by many 
persons, some of them high in power in the 


Federal Government. No lesser person than 
the Chairman of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee of the House of Representatives un 
der the previous administration was quoted 
as saving he advocated the inclusion, in the 
Revenue Act, then in 
of a provision taxing 
securities issued by 


process of formation, 
the from all 
States and their politi 
that he recognized that 
the courts would hold such action 
to be beyond the powers of the Federal Gov 
ernment but that it would prevent the States 
and municipalities from issuing more bonds 


income 


cal subdivisions; 
probably 


pending the decision of the Supreme Court ; 


and that in the meanwhile the war emer- 
gency needs of the Government would be 
met. 


The Revenue Department of the Treasury 
of the United States under the previous ad- 
ministration 
the 


proposed a scheme to penalize 


holder of such tax-exempt 


securities by 


taxing his income from other sources at 
higher rates than if he did not hold 
exempt securities. The attitude of the de- 
partment was such during the war, that 
such a “devious” method of avoiding the 
obligations of the Federal Government to 
the various States and their creditors was 


not to be wondered at, but that a Secretary 
of the Treasury should have given public 
utterance of approval of such methods was 
surprising to say the least. 





HOWARD F. BEEBE 


Of Harris Forbes & Company and President of the Investment Bankers’ Association of America 
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OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES IMMINENT? 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Tax Exemption and Inheritance Tax 

Last vear in the closing con- 
sideration of the so-called Revenue Act 
in the Senate an attempt was made to rush 
through an amendment which 


hours of 
new 


provided 


“That in 
levied by 


addition to taxes heretofore 
this there shall be 
tax equivalent to 15 per 
value of the securities of 
estates so transferred by 
thority issued, which 
taxed under the 
excess-profits tax laws, 
sold after six months 
passage of this act by 
ing the same.” 


section im- 


posed a eent. 
upon the such 
whatsoever au- 
securities have not 
Federal 
and 
subsequent to 


the authority 


been income or 


which were 
the 


issu- 


Here again was an attempt to treat un- 


fairly investors who had purchased their 
holdings in good faith. and if the amend- 
ment had passed it might have withstood 
successful attack in the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the theory that an 
inheritance tax is imposed upon the right 
of inheritance and not upon the security 


To be sure, the values locked up in tax- 


exempt securities are already subject to the 


Inheritance Taxes of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, and such a provision 
would have supplied a clear-cut case of 
double taxation, but it is likely that the 
thirty-two Senators who voted for the 


adoption of the amendment overlooked 
that fact, as well as the fact that they were 
imposing like unjust burdens upon the hold- 
ers of all the United States 
which were exempt from 
come or excess-profits taxes, 


Government 


bonds Federal in- 


The proposed article. which if adopted. 
would become the twentieth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States has 


the outspoken approval of the Secretary of 


the Treasury. It approaches the subject 
at issue in an entirely different spirit and 
in no sense seeks to repudiate the obliga- 
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tions, written or implied, of the 
States Government or of the 

therefore merits the respectful 
tion of all good citizens. 


United 
States, and 

considera- 
It recognizes the 
implied contracts between the issuing States 
and subdivisions, and the 
securities, and seeks 
status as to securities 


holders of 
only to change the 
hereafter issued. It 
provides that the Federal Government shall 
exercise the power to tax income from such 
securities when it similarly taxes its own 
Furthermore, it provides that the 
States shall have the power to tax the in- 
come from future of U. S. Govern- 
ment obligations, if, when, and as they tax 
the income from securities issued under 
their own authority and held by their resi- 
dents. 


their 


issues. 


issues 


Reciprocal Taxing Rights to States 

It is apparent that those responsible for 
the drafting of the article were confronted 
with the difficulty of giving reciprocal tax- 
ing rights to the States, and at the same 
time providing such power for those States 
which have not seen fit to adopt the income 
taxing method of raising revenue. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the drafters could have gone 
further without virtually debarring the Fed- 
eral Government from raising money within 
the borders of certain of the States from 
the sale of the United States securities. I 
have in mind the States that tax neither by 
the income .method nor the classification 
system, but persist in the archaic ad val- 
orem method applied to all kinds of prop- 
erty, and where the rates, if the laws were 
ever rigidly enforced (which they are not) 
would be equivalent to a straight 
come tax of 20 to 65 per cent. 

That such an 
assured of the 


rate in- 


article is far 
necessary 


from being 
approval by the 


required number of States, even if passed by 


Congress, and at any 


rate, will be long in 
becoming an 


accomplished amendment, is 
apparent from consideration of a few of the 
more obvious factors. 

There is widespread distrust of the policy 
of giving greater control to Congress over 
the destinies of the States. “The power to 
tax is the power to destroy” has been truly 
stated by the U. S. Supreme Court, and is 
fully appreciated by the peoples of the 
States, if not by their representatives in 
Washington. Many States have no desire 
to raise their revenue through income taxes, 
and the inquisitorial features and expense 
of administration of this method of tax is 
certainly objectionable. They will naturally 
object to their States having the 
power to create from taxation of 


sister 
revenue 
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income from Federal securities, if they can- 
not avail themselves of the same power. 

The attempts of the last Federal adminis- 
tration to meet the war problems without 
much consideration for the problems of the 
individual State or municipality are too well 
known’ to need comment. The State and 
municipal officials know that such an au- 
thority, if exercised, would mean higher 
rates on borrowed money, and higher taxes, 
and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
financing themselves under such conditions 
as the country has just gone through. 

I have been so placed that all during the 
discussion and development of this interest- 
ing and important subject I 
to follow the thought and motives of those 
taking the most active parts. While I be 
lieve that it would be well to have all prop- 
erty subject to the same tax burdens, I think 
the importance of it has been greatly magni- 
fied by those who are honestly mistaken 
and those who think their selfish ends would 
be advanced. I venture to state that we 
would have heard little upon the subject 
were it not for the outrageous surtax levels 
imposed by the Congress under the guise of 
war emergency, and continued by a 
Congress lack of knowledge of eco- 
permit it to see that it is 
seriously retarding the best interests in the 
country and not merely placing unjust bur- 
dens on the backs of the relatively few. 

If the theory of a graduated income tax 
had been kept within reasonable bounds— 
say, where the highest rate is not more than 
three or four times the lowest, the advan- 
tage of the person having a very large an- 
nual income would not have been so pro- 
nounced from the holding of tax-exempt se- 
curities. The “differential” so to 
would have been absorbed in a_ relatively 
small fraction of one per cent., and capital 
would have continued = to 
where its owner willed. 

It seems that we are not to have intelli- 
gent legislation by this Congress, despite the 
recommendations of the President and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on the tax problem, 
but the man who thinks he is laying part of 
his burden on the shoulders of his rich 
neighbor by means of unequal and unfair 
taxation will possibly eventually learn that 
it is as true of economics as it is true of 
physies that “water cannot be made to run 
uphill.” 


have been able 


being 
whose 
nomies does not 


speak, 


flow normally 


Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed depositary for Steinway 
Railway First Mortgage 6 per cent. Bonds, 
due July 1, 1922, under a 
protective agreement. 


bondholder’s 
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r is one of the peculiarities of a period of 

depression that gloom and pessimism will 

become more pronounced in the final 
stage of the phenomenon than at any other 
time. This is accounted for in two ways 
by the psychologists—first, that many people 
lose money in such a period and are conse- 
quently disheartened, and, second, that one 
of the most common of all human errors is 
to assume that present conditions will be 
projected into the future. 

At a time like this it is not safe to de 
pend on sentiment, whether that sentiment 
originates with others or in one’s own mind. 
There are certain barometers of trade which 
are more dependable than personal impres- 
sions. All these barometers, with the pos- 
sible exception of the records of business 
failures, show that depression reached its 
most acute stage in July, 1921, and that 
there has been gradual recovery since that 
month. The space at my disposal does not 
permit of a description of all the indicia, 
but pig iron production, which is generally 
accepted as being the best single barometer 
of trade, will serve as an illustration. The 
course of pig iron production in 1921 is 
given in the following table: 


Pig Iron Production by Months, 1921 


Total Average 

Months (In Tons) Per Day 
CO ae 2 416,292 TTATS 
ot ee ere 1,987,257 69,187 
Re era 1,595,522 51,468 
OS Ee Ae 1,193,041 39,768 
May PE eek 1,221,221 39,39: 
I «wr sist ee GR 1,064,858 35,494 
Sr ey 864,555 27,889 
SEE ee 954,193 30,780 
September ......... 985,529 32,850 
1 eee re 1,240,162 40,005 
November .......... 1,415,481 47,183 
ee eee eae 1,649,086 53,196 


While production is still below normal, it 
appears that a quite definite trend toward 
recovery has been established since July. 





PRESENT AND FUTURE OF SECURITY PRICES 


DIAGNOSIS OF MARKET CONDITIONS 


THOMAS GIBSON 
Author of ‘‘Pitfalls of Speculation,”’ ‘Increasing Gold Supply,’’ Etc. 


Significant Barometers 

The bank clearings have for many years 
been considered the best barometer of do- 
mestic trade, and the reports of exports and 
imports the best barometer of foreign trade. 
Both methods have been rendered practi- 
cally worthless in recent years, because of 
the rapid changes in commodity prices. If 
prices double, so will clearings, even if there 
is no increase in physical volume of busi- 
ness. The same thing is, of course, true of 
foreign trade. 

However, commodity prices have again 
settled down to comparatively narrow 
changes and the statistical exhibits are valu 
able when applied to comparisons with pre 
ceding weeks or months, but not with corre 
sponding periods of preceding years. Fail 
ure to take the changes in commodity prices 
into account has been responsible for some 
grotesque errors on the part of newspaper 
commentators of late. For example, our 
foreign trade has been repeatedly referred 
to as having suffered a great slump, but this 
view does not hold good if proper compari 
sons are drawn. The exports of the last 
four months of 1921 totaled $1,331,687,000, 
as compared with $903,549,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1913 (the last normal 
year). This is an increase of about 47 per 
cent. Bradstreet’s index number of com- 
modity prices is now about 22 per cent. 
above 1913. If these figures are reconciled, 
there is a good-sized margin to cover natural 
increase in volume of exports. The exports 
of the last four months of 1918 were, by the 
way, the greatest ever recorded for the 
period up to that time. 

Looking over all the barometers, singly 
and in combination, there does not appear 
to be any sound basis for expecting either 
a millennium or a deluge. There are many 
problems awaiting solution, but in reflecting 
on what is still to be done it is easy to lose 
sight of what has already been accom- 
plished. We have not secured ideal taxation 
laws, but the income taxes have been re- 
duced materially, the nuisance taxes abro- 
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gated and the tax on done 
away with. More has been made 
in the way of limitation of armaments than 
the average thought 
year ago, and improvement of 
ter is shown in many quarters. Nothing 
could be more impressive or more gratify- 
ing than the change which has taken place 
in the credit situation. It is only a little 
over a year since the strain on credit held 
grave and menacing possibilities, but we 
accept the passing of this danger with little 
comment. 

As to the foreign situation, it may be 
briefly suggested that the recent advance in 
foreign exchange rates has gone too far and 
been too well sustained to be correctly at 
tributed to speculation, or to anything but 
genuine improvement in the outlook. 

A great deal was accomplished during 
1921, and it appears reasonable to assume 
that even more will be accomplished during 
1922. The greatest minds in the world are 
engaged in finding solutions for the most 
pressing problems, and such efforts are usu 
ally successful. It is not wise to take coun 
sel of our hopes alone, but neither is it wise 


transportation 
progress 
observer probable a 
like charac- 


to take counsel of our fears, and fear is at 
present more prevalent, more contagious 
and, at times, more irrational than any other 
human attribute. The most feasible method 
of getting a clear perspective just now is to 
watch the statistical barometers from morth 
to month and give them 
mere impressions or 


than 
subcon 


weight 
our 


more 
ideas. If 


scious mentality tells us one thing and pig 


iron tells us another, better trust the pig 


iron. 


Outlook for Security Prices 


So far as can now be judged, the dominant 
price making factor during the next few 
months and possibly during the entire year 
will be the supply of available credit and 
the course of interest rates. Income-bearing 
securities advancing for 
months, generally 


have been 
but, security 


prices have not yet recovered enough to close 


several 


speaking, 


the gap between income return and the pres 
ent price of money. What is equally perti- 
nent is the fact that everything points to 
still lower rates than which 
obtain. It is difficult to see just what em- 
ployment we will be able to find for the 
huge supply of available credit now in sight. 
This supply is being constantly augmented 
by imports of gold and the release of frozen 
credits. 

We now hold over 40 per 
world’s supply of money gold. 
of the metal in 1921 


those now 


cent. of the 
Net imports 
amounted to about 
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$650,000,000, According to the Federal Re 
Bank of New York, gold is conserva- 
tively employed as the basis for credit at a 
ratio of about 11.5 to 1. That is, one dollar 
in gold is the base for $11.50 in credit. The 
1921 net imports of gold therefore repre- 
sent an addition of no less than $7.500,000,- 
000 to the supply of available credit. 

It is a well principle in eco- 
nomics that surplus funds will seek employ- 
ment in (1) proper 
ties already constructed, according to which 
is the cheaper. If costs of and ma- 
terials high and the securities repre- 
senting existent properties are low in price, 
funds will flow to the latter. This is the 
position we now appear to be in, and until 
something occurs to stimulate what is called 
“investment construction” by 
mists, and “productive consumption” by 
others, we may expect the overflow of credit 
to seek an outlet in securities. And until the 
prospects of approaching activity and _ in- 
creased profits are more clearly defined than 
they are at present, the 
largely confined to 


serve 


established 
new construction or (2) 


labor 
are 


some econo- 


demand will be 
securities having a rea- 
sonably assured return in the form of inter- 
test or dividends. That is what 
going on for months and 
probably 


has been 


some what 


will 
continue to go on 


The Choice of Securities 
It is the writer’s opinion that railroad and 
public utility 
will be in greater 
than will the 
several 
portant 


roads 


securities, generally 
demand 
industrial 


this 


speaking, 
during the year 
issues. There are 
reasons for view. A most im- 
basic consideration is that the rail- 
have enormously) their vol- 
ume of revenue with no 
in plant and capital. 
This is true, in a somewhat 


increased 
tonnage and gross 
corresponding increase 
lesser degree, of 

The 
hand, 
exceptions, in- 


the average public utility corporation. 
industrial corporations, on. the 
with 
creased both plant 
unusual extent 


vears. 


other 


have, some notable 
and capitalization to an 
during the last five or six 
This means competition, and compe 
tition means a reduced margin of profit. It 
does not matter to the railroad corporations 
whether the induStrial 


reduced or not so 


margin of profit is 
long as volume of. busi- 
ness is large. 

We hear a great deal of talk about bad 
railroad conditions, but, as a matter of fact, 
the carriers have been more fortunate than 
any other line of enterprise during the last 
year, and especially since the reduction in 
wages which took effect July 1, 1921. There 
is just one thing the matter with railroad 
net earnings and that is subnormal volume 
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of traffic. Because of the high ratio of fixed 
charges, the net income of railroads falls 
very rapidly when gross revenue declines, 


as these charges are rigid and cannot be 
reduced. But the rule works both ways, 
a facet which is frequently lost sight of. 

If we require a proof of the comparative 
merits of railroad securities, we need look 
only to the fact that new railroad capital 
flotations or refunding operations have been 
at a lower rate of interest than is demanded 
in any other line. The day to day loaning 
rates on stock exchange collateral are also 
lower on railroad than on industrial issues. 
That is the supreme test. 

So far as can now be judged, the outlook 
points to a continuation of the gradual bet- 
terment which began in July, subject, of 
course, to seasonal reversals, or occasional 
wriods of hesitation. It is not impossible 
that our unwieldy supply of credit may re 
sult in a secondary period of credit inflation. 
This is pretty sure to happen unless the 
credit supply is subjected to rigid control. 
\ great many people would welcome such a 
period. They had a lot of fun in 1919 and 
early in 1921 and would like a little more 
f the same. Strangely enough, our own 
economists appear to have little fear of a 
return of inflation, although the leading 
British economists are talking about and 
predicting such an outcome. 

The writer's personal examinations and 
studies are conducted for the especial pur 
pose of determining, so far as is possible, 
what is to be expected of the security mar- 
kets The conclusion reached is that  in- 
come-bearing securities will advance until 
there is a closer reconciliation between in 
come return and the price of money, or until 
mereantile or foreign demands absorb the 
surplus supply of credit and cause interest 
‘ates to harden. 


*, , *, 
~~ 1 


ADDITIONAL AFFILIATIONS FOR FIRST 
NATIONAL OF LOS ANGELES 

By a recent transaction the First National 
Bank of Visalia and the Producers Sav- 
ings Bank, which constitute the strongest 
financial institution, and one of the oldest 
in Tulare County, becomes closely affiliated 
with the First National Bank of Los Angeles 
and the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 
of which Henry M. Robinson is president. 
The First National Bank of Los Angeles 
and the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 
constitute the strongest financial interest in 
the Pacific Southwest, and this transaction 
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gives to the Visalia institutions their finan- 
cial support. 

The resources of the First National Bank 
of Visalia totaled, on July Ist, last, more 
than $2,676,000, while the Produce Savings 
Bank, at the same time, showed resources 
of more than $1,351,000, a total addition to 
the resources of the Robinson Bank of more 
than $4,027,000. 


The transaction does not entail an outright 
purchase, but the stockholders of both the 
First National Bank of Visalia and the Pro- 
ducers Savings Bank, by an exchange of 
shares, become co-partners in the entire busi- 
ness of these Los Angeles banks. The First 
National Bank of Visalia and the Producers 
Savings Bank occupy a particularly impor- 
tant position in Tulare County, and consti- 
tute the center for the movement of com- 
modities, not only of Visalia, but for all the 
surrounding territory. 

The fact that the Los Angeles institutions 
have already made affiliations in Fresno 
places at the disposal of producers through- 
out the entire Southern San Joaquin Valley, 
not only almost unlimited financial back- 
ing, but also a unified system for the most 
beneficial financing of crop movements. Mr. 
S. Mitchell, president of the Visalia institu- 
tions, and Mr. C. M. Griffith, vice-president 
und manager, are well known throughout 
the Southern San Joaquin Valley, and will 
continue in office. 


THE SECURITY NEWS 

The American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., has joined the ranks 
of banks and trust companies which issue 
house organs to promote good will and ¢o- 
operation among staff members. The first 
issue of the Security News gives promise of 
fulfilling the purpose desired by President 
Charles J. Bell, as follows: 

“First: To stimulate a closer interest of 
the entire staff in the Company itself so that 
a more thorough knowledge may be gained 
of its internal and external workings with 
a view of increasing our business and effi- 
ciency. Second: To strengthen that vital ele- 
ment so necessary to the success of any fi- 
nancial institution—(Co-operation.” 


“Your Inheritance Tax Problems” is the 
subject of a very useful booklet issued by 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland in 
which is set forth the various facilities pro- 
vided by a trust company in solving ques- 
tions of inheritance taxation. 
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Distinctive Service 
for 
Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies 


“Commerce Service’ means that we place at the command of 
banks, bankers, trust companies, corporations and_ individuals, 
through our seven departments, every phase of modern banking 
and fiduciary service. 

To our out-of-town correspondents desiring accommodations 
in the St. Louis District, we give the benefit of 64 years’ experience, 
efficiency, and careful attention to every detail. 

The facilities of these seven departments, commercial, savings, 
banks and bankers, trust, bond, foreign and safe deposit are offered 
you. Each one is a complete and ably managed organization in 
itself and all co-ordinate in perfect harmony under one board of 
directors. 

Convincing evidence of the quality and type of the atten- 
tion we give the business of banks, bankers and trust companies is 
shown in the rapid growth of our connections with out-of-town 
clients. 

Our trust department is the largest of any conducted by a 
National bank in the United States. If your bank contemplates 
the establishment of a trust department, our Trust Officer will be 
pleased to give practical suggestions. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
In Saint-Louis 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, over $15,000,000 
Resources, over $75,000,000 


Joun G. Lonspa.e, President Vircit M. Harris, Trust Officer 




































(Epiror’s Nore: The 
afford surprising evidence 


fac ts 
of the 


and 


which may be more 

upon 

tion, but also the fact that the peopl 
tares. Vr. Newcomb is unable 


the provisions of the 








Hk Constitution of the United States 


provides that direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the States in cor- 
with population and there is 
no recorded denial of the dictum by Chief 
Justice Fuller which that this re- 
striction exists— 


respondence 


asserts 


“to prevent an attack upon accumulated 
property by mere force of numbers” 
Pollock case, 157 U.S. 429, 583. 


But if the purpose is beyond question, the 
efficacy of the means is more doubtful. Al- 
though, in the cited case, the Supreme Court 
held that the Act of 1894, so far as it 
vided for an income tax, was 
tional and void, the Sixteenth Amendment 
legitimized Federal taxes on with- 
out requiring equality of rates, and judicial 
interpretation has assigned to the “indirect” 
taxes on estates and which 
cannot be shifted (Anowlton vs. Moore, 178 
U. S. 41; New York Trust Company vs. Eis- 
ner, U. S. —*), as well as other 
taxes that economists have always regarded 
as direct. 


pro- 
unconstitu- 


incomes, 


class legacies, 


The inequality of taxation results is eas- 
ily established. In three years, from July 1, 
1917, to June 30, 1920, the revenues of the 
Federal government from internal revenue 
taxation amounted to $12.952,349,969, of 
which $3,183,843,075, or $24.58 out of each 
$100, was collected within the State of New 
York. The four States, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Massachusetts, paid, 
during the same period, $6,686,686,852 or 


*Not yet reported. 





INEQUALITIES OF FEDERAL 
TAXES 


A GLARING ECONOMIC EVIL 


H. T. NEWCOMB 
General Solicitor, The Delaware & Hudson Comrany 


comparisons 


fittingly described as “confiscation.” The 











INCOME AND ESTATE 





introduced in the 


article 
unequal distribution of taxation in the United States 


following 


writer not only dwells 


the economic consequences which result from our discriminatory system of tara 
as a whole suffer from such 
to find any appreciable 
ne wly enacted Revenue Law.) 


unwise levying of 
relief from unequal taxation in 








$51.68 out of each $100 collected. These 
four States had, in 1920, a total population 
of 29,442.SSO and may with 
seventeen other States (Alabama, Arkansas, 


be compared 


New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia. Wisconsin, Montana and In- 


diana) which have an approximately equal 
aggregate population (29,556,908). 
comparison shows that the average family 
of five in the first group, of four States, was 
required to pay Federal internal revenue 
taxes, in the three years, amounting to $1,- 
135.55, while the average family in the sec- 
ond group. of States, paid 
$297.45 or about one-quarter as much. 


Such a 


seventeen only 


Inequality Due to Political Inertia 


Another and broader comparison may sug- 
that such extreme inequality of bur- 
dens has resulted from political inertia (not 
to use a less complimentary term) on the 
part of those who suffer most. The twenty- 
five States, New York, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland, Illinois, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
tornia, Connecticut, Oregon, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, Wyoming, Louisiana, Texas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma and Vermont, elect to 
Congress fifty Senators (more than a ma- 
jority of the Senate) and 289 Representa- 
tives (almost two-thirds of the House of 
Representatives). Compared with all the 
rest of the United States, twenty-three States, 
three Territories, and the District of Co- 


gest 


lumbia, these twenty-five States have paid, 
in three years, as follows: 
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\ii other States 
and Territories 
and the District 

of Columbia 


Twenty-five States, 
including New York 
Population: 


Number 
Per cent. 


71,162,284 


67.12 


34,859,147 
32.58 

fares: 
$10,913.381,609 $2.,038,968,360 
84.26 15.14 


$153.36 $58.49 


/uternal revenue 
Amount 
Per cent. 
Per capita 


Two-thirds-of Population-Pay Six-sevenths of 
Taxes 

Thus the citizens of twenty-five States, 
having two-thirds of the nation’s popula- 
tion, pay almost six-sevenths of the internal 
revenue taxes; and, having political power 
to effect a more equal distribution of bur- 
dens, have paid $153.36 per capita, as com- 
with $58.49 per capita by all other 
citizens, or, on the average, $2.62 for each 
$1.00 paid by other citizens. 


pared 


Similar 
tuxes 


based on income 
show 


States com- 


comparisons, 
paid in 1920 
even greater inequalities. 


fone vear 
The 
pared in the following table are the same as 
those used in that last 


only ) 


above shown: 


All other States 
and Territories 
and the District 

of Columbia 


Twenty-five States, 
including New York 
Income reported in 
individual tax returns: 
Amount . .$16,150,146,282 $3,709,545,166 
Per cent. of 
total 
reported 


income 
$1.32 18.68 
Tares on above: 
Amount . .$1,185,979.526 
er cent. of 
total income 
tax collected. S9.32 10.68 
Per capita of 
population. . 
er $100 of in 
come 


$155.650.77S 


$15.94 $5.89 


$7.02 S.66 


Similar Results of Federal Estate Tax 


The results of the 
are very similar. 


Federal estate tax 
A comparison, based upon 
the entire collections, from the effective date 
of the statute to the end of the fiscal year 
1920, a period of about three vears and four 
months, follows: 

All other States 
and Territories 


and the District 
of Couumbia 


Twenty-five States, 
including New York 
Estate tax: 


Amount 
ler cent. 
Per capita 


$207,454.52: 
S6.7T: 


$31,740,478 
15.27 


$0.91 
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It may be noted, parenthetically, that the 
estate tax is often greater than can be met 
out of income and is, in terms, laid directly 
upon (or in respect of) the assets of every 
taxable estate. It is, therefore, in the most 
exact sense, a capital levy, rather than a 
tax, in the accepted meaning of the word, 
which is that of an appropriation out of 
the national income to national ex- 
penses. 


meet 


New Law Fails to Mitigate Injustice 

The system of Federal internal revenue 
taxation has just been subjected to a thor- 
ough and, of statistics 
representing the operation of the new provi- 
sions will be available until late in the year 
1922. It is impossible, however, to find in 
the new statute any changes that could re- 
move in any considerable degree the unjust 
discrimination against the States that, since 
the adoption of the Tax law of 
October 5, 1913, have continuously borne dis- 
proportionate burdens of Federal taxation. 
Indeed, the increased exemptions on account 


revision course, no 


Income 


of dependents and other changes in the same 
direction may augment the inequalities. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Constitu- 
tional protection inequality has 
failed and that if protection is to be found 
it must be upon recognition of the 
fact that all burdens of taxation are essen- 
tially community burdens that are ulti 
mately and effectively diffused, so that no 
region can submit to such injustice and any 
considerable portion of its population es 


against 


based 


cape injury. 

The individual who conceives that he pays 
no taxes because he meets the tax- 
gatherer, or that he pays no more than he 
actually hands over to that officer, is blind 
to facts of the utmost importance to him- 
self. If all citizens in the States which are 
overtaxed, and unfairly taxed, could be 
made to realize that these burdens are really 
borne by the whole would not 
remain satisfied political inconse- 
quence which them, largely at the 
hands of other communities. A very long 
time ago, Francis 


hever 


people they 
with the 
accepts 


Bacon wrote: 


“The blessings af Judas and Issacher will 
never meet; that the same people, on 
nation should be both the lion’s whelp, 


and the ass between burdens, neither 
will it be, that a people overlaid with 
taxes, should ever become valiant and 
martial * * * So that you may con- 
clude, that no people overcharged with 
tribute is fil for empire.” 

These words have not lost verity or force 

with the lapse of time. 





WHAT ARE MEN THINKING ABOUT TRUST COMPANIES? 


TAKING AN INVENTORY OF PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 


HARVEY A. BLODGETT 
President, Harvey Blodgett Company, St. Paul, Minn. 




























MAN who has since died said to me seen advertised within a week; another 


not long ago, “I can see no earthly handed him a _ booklet and told him he 
reason Why I should hurry about would find just 
making my will, nor why I should permit a in it: 
trust company to exact executor’s fees from 





what he wanted to know 
and would he kindly call again 
after reading it? The third invited him to 
my family at the expense of my estate.” sit down, and, after finishing a lengthy trans: 
That man is typical, perhaps, of the large action with a caller, gave him generously of 
majority who are unreached by trust com- his time; at the fourth place, after a long 
unobserved wait outside the railing, he 
turned away, picked up two or three book- 
lets from a table in the lobby, and departed. 
The trust officer who explained the proposi- 
up to the trust companies of that city to tion painstakingly was the only one who 
either remove his doubts or to confirm them. took his name. 










panies. His comment discloses what men are and 
thinking. or not thinking. about trust com- 





panies 





I suggested to this man that he put it 






or from whom he _ subse- 








I said. “Go to each one of the several trust quently heard. 

companies, seek out the trust officer and 

say, ‘Show me that I ought to make a will Following Up Potential Business 
forthwith: and why I should name your com- Suppose an average American business 







pany as executor.” “All right,” he said, man made the rounds of the trust com- 

“Ill find out for myself how much salesman- panies of your city in quest of satisfying in- 

ship these trust companies possess.” formation about trust service. Suppose that, 
It would  re- 






quire too much 


space here were 








I to recount his 
experiences, But 
when next I saw 
him I found him 
still unconvineed, 


Ile pointed to 






a pile of pam- 
phlets at one side 






of his desk and 






said, laconieally, 
“I’m to read 





these when I get 





time. But they're 
pretty dry.” 







I pressed him 






for a little more ) 
information. One \ 
trust officer con- 
fessed ignorance ) 





of the existence 
of | booklet 
which my friend Harvey A. BLopGetr 1 


mentioned he had President of Harvey Blodgett Co 
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instead of opening discussion with an officer, 
shrinking, perhaps, as many do, from be- 
traying the bounds of his knowledge, he 
merely asked for printed literature. And, 
after gathering all available at different 
trust companies, suppose he studied it in the 
privacy of his home. Which trust company 
would he choose? 

When you look at it that way, it puts 
your literature to quite a test, does it not? 
As a matter of fact, many men prefer to pur- 
sue their investigations privately. Many, 
too, wish to inform themselves considerably 
before disclosing their affairs to any trust 
company ; for these are, necessarily, matters 
on which the average man is most reticent. 
pretty dry,” said my friend, 
laconically, as he pointed to the literature on 
his desk, which he had gathered in his round 
of the trust companies. And he was uncon- 
vineed. Does this not point significantly to 
a vital test of trust company publicity ma- 
terial? 


“They are 


In the year 1922 trust company literature 
will be subjected to the severest test in the 
history of trust companies. For men have 
been sobered by events of recent years in the 
business world. The depression of the past 
year has involved many estates and thus 
revealed the need for wise administration. 

Within every trust company’s zone of oper- 
ations there is enough potential business to 
assure its profits for a generation hence. 
Moreover men’s minds have been aroused to 
some extent by advertising in newspapers 
and magazines. It would be well for every 
trust company at the outset of the year to 
take an inventory of its printed salesman- 
ship—its chief dependence for getting the 
business. 

Is it dry? Is it too technical for the busi- 
ness man who likes to be talked to where 
he lives, and not in legal terms? Will it 
convince the skeptic who demands reasons 
why? Or is it just a plain statement of 
what a trust company does which would im- 
press only the man who knows exactly what 
he needs? 


Consider next the methods of reaching the 
man who should be, but is not seeking out 
the trust company; who isn’t even thinking 
about it; or if he is, is thinking negatively. 

Is the literature placed in the lobby where 
any one may, unrecorded, pick it up; or is 
there a system for following up and devel- 


oping interest, once expressed? Is all the 
publicity effort co-ordinated? Are all of- 
ficers and employees informed as to plans? 
Are there, indeed, any thoroughly conceived 
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plans? Is the whole organization in sympa- 
thetic accord with the new 
partment? 


business de- 


Indeed, well wrought plans are needed to 
shape the business man’s conceptions of 
trust companies and to make him feel the 
need for their service. 


2. 2, * 
— +." 7." 


YEAR END FINANCIAL STATEMENTS BY 
TRUST COMPANIES OF NEW YORK CITY 

Financial statements published by a num- 
ber of trust companies under date of Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, considerable increase in 
deposits in a number of instances and indi- 
cate an increasing volume of business in va- 
rious departments. 

The Bankers 
tal resources of with deposits 
of $289,080,209. The capital is 
surplus $11,250,000 and undivided 
$9,512,159. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany reports total assets of $68,457,167 
deposits of $56,514,052. 
000,000 ; surplus, 
profits $1,001,467. 

Central Union Trust Company reposts to 
tal assets of $261,687,303 with deposits of 
$217,356.447. The capital is $12,500,000, sur- 
plus, $15,000,000 and undivided 
S57.830. 


show 


Trust Company 


$354.355.173 ~ 


reports To- 


$20,000,000, 


profits, 


; With 
The capital is $3.- 


$3,000,000 and undivided 


profits, $38, 
Aggregate assets of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company as of December 31, amount to $40,- 
014,191, with deposits of $34,177,067. The 
eapital is $1,500,000 and surplus, $2,711,408. 

Kings County Trust Company reports at 
the year’s close total resources of $28,554.951 
with deposits of $24,825,221. 
$500,000, surplus $2,500,000 
profits (met) $515,246. 

Lincoln Trust Company shows under date 
of December 31, 1921, total $29,- 
637,142 with deposits of $24,563,092. The 
capital is $2,000,000 and surplus and undi- 
vided profits $1,234,543. 


The capital is 
and undivided 


assets of 


J. E. REYNOLDS HEADS FIRST NATIONAL 
OF NEW YORK 
Jackson E. Reynolds, former counsel for 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, has 
been elected president of the First National 
Bank of New York. Francis L. Hine, who 
has been president, was made chairman of 
the Executive Committee, a newly created 
office. George F. Baker remains chairman 
of the board, and his son, George F. Baker, 
Jr., was named vice-president. 































(Epitor’s NOTE: 


TRUST COMPANY IDEALS AND ETHICS 
SERVICE MUST BE GOVERNING FACTOR 


JAMES M. MARTIN 


General Counsel, Minnesota Loan & Trust Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 











In the following article Mr. Martin, who is the dean of the trust 


company fraternity in Minnesota, discusses the essential relations that must govern the 


j 


practical as well as ethical administration of trust business. The writer also dwells 
upon the ethies that should be observed in developing trust business, especially in con- 


nection with publicity and advertising.) 
TRUST COMPANY is a corporation, 
and we have heard from earliest 
youth that a corporation has no 
soul. and having no soul, can it have ideals? 
If void of a conscience can it have ethics? 
If only material, and its acts are aimed only 
to the making of money while it keeps 
within the letter of the written law, then 
how can it have a code of ethies? How can 
it have ideals? 

What is an ideal trust company? For 
what purpose is it organized? What is its 
excuse for its existence’ Is not that pur 
pose and that excuse answered in one word 

Service? 

Service. If a trust company’s principal 
aim is to accumulate wealth, to make money, 
is a real estate corporation, organized to 
buy and sell real estate, it has but little 
excuse, if any, for carrying the sacred name 
trust.” 

As I understand it, the excuse for exis- 
tence and the purpose of the organization of 
a trust company is to furnish a_ sound, 
stable, efficient person (artificial person, of 
course, a corporation), to safely, stably and 
efficiently carry on trust business, care for 
and administer the patrimony of orphans, 
minors and other wards, to administer the 
estates of the deceased, carry out the wishes 
of testators and execute trusts of innumer- 
able varieties. 


Need for a Corporate Entity 

For generations all trusts had been ad- 
ministered by individuals. Individuals had, 
however. been found to die, to fail, or 
neglect the necessary duties from many 
ciuses—even when those individuals were 
relatives or lawyers, and so, to remedy these 
very defects in carrying on the necessary 
business of society, a form of corporation, 


intended to have the capital, strength and 
machinery of the best banks, was called 
into being to serve as trust companies. The 
experiment has not been a failure. 

The aims and ideals should be as high as 
its purposes are exalted and its services 
useful. Therefore, does the old saying about 
no conscience, no soul, apply to a_ trust 
company ? 

This question would seem to have been 
answered locally by the fact that there has 
just been organized a trust company to be 
composed exclusively of lawyers—a “Law- 
yers’ Trust Company,’ and into which each 
member of the legal profession intends, of 
course, to carry with him his canon of 
ethics. Will not such a trust company have 
ideals? Do not the organizers by their 
action proclaim that they believe that a cor- 
poration formed to transact trust business 
at least, can be governed by a canon of 
ethies, just as individuals of the legal pro- 
fession are or should be governed? 


The Basis of Compensation 

Trust companies, while organized for 
specific duties and purposes, useful and bene- 
ficial, are not intended to be charitable or 
eleemosynary institutions, any more than 
the modern individual trustee, or the prac- 
ticing lawyer. The individual lawyer, while 
governed by the ethical canons of his pro- 
fession, aims to live by his profession and 
properly so—fair and just compensation for 
services rendered is considered to be his 
rightful due by every canon of ethics ever 
promulgated or suggested by any committee 
of any association of members of the Bar. 

We note that it is fair and just compensa- 
tion for the services rendered. No trust 
company should aim to obtain more. A 
trust company should live from its service 
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really rendered just as a lawyer does from 
his profession. 

The canon of legal ethies dictates that “A 
client’s ability to pay cannot justify a 
charge in excess of the value of the serv- 
ice” rendered, and half a dozen suggestions 
are given for determining such “value,” and 
fixing the fee, including a consideration of 
the amount involved in the controversy, and 
the benefits resulting to the client from the 
services rendered, etc. 

It would seem that the canon of ethics 
cannot be blamed for the fact that the so- 
called Webster Epitaph for the lawyer is so 
often found to be true, viz: “Worked Hard, 
Lived Well, Died Poor.” 


Ethics of Legal Profession 

In striving to outline what I deem to be 
trust Company ideals, I have and will refer 
to the ethics of the legal profession for 
many reasons—among others, because I be- 
lieve in them—believe that they are as a 
whole wise rules of action—that they are 
practically all applicable to an ideal trust 
company. Because I am a lawyer and be- 
lieve in the profession as second only to the 
Ministry of the Gospel of Christ—as the 
profession of high and noble service to man- 
kind, and because I have been connected 
with a trust company for a full generation, 
and know that in such connection—in the 
connection of a lawyer with a trust com- 
pany—it is possible to live up to every pre- 
scribed canon of legal ethics, and no lawyer 
should be allowed in any position with a 
trust company who would be willing to vio- 
late any ethical canon of the Bar. Every 
duty of a trust company is beneficial and 
useful, helpful and constructive in modern 
society. 

Must Be Trustworthy 

What should be the ideals of a company, 
the aims, the ideals, of the officers of a 
company called to undertake such a_ high 
and useful service to the public? 

The first aim, after true service, should 
be to make the name of their trust company 
stand for “trust worth.’ That can only be 
done by honest, conscientious attention to 
the duties imposed in each particular trust, 
just as the true lawyer gives, as his canon 
expresses it, his “entire devotion to the in- 
terest of client, warm zeal in the mainte- 
nance and defence of his rights, and the 
exertion of his utmost learning and ability, 
to the end that nothing be taken or be with- 
held from him save by the rules of law 
legally applied.” 

So the officers of the ideal trust com- 
pany should be and will be devoted to each 


single trust, guardianship, estate or agency 
that is accepted by the company. No con- 
scientious officer, lawyer or layman will 
shirk such duty or fail to recognize the obli- 
gation upon him. 

Each officer should be assigned to and do 
the work he can do best. The officer whose 
ability for the making of sound investments, 
has been proven, should give his mind and 
heart thereto: he that can best organize 
systematic, accurate accounting should give 
that necessary part of the work his atten- 
tion, to the end that at the close of each 
day the books will show the exact status 
of each trust: while he that can most aptly 
and legally express the wishes of a trustor 
in an agreement or testator in a will, should 
give that his attention 


Legal Wishes of Client Paramount 


The legal wishes of the client should and 
in every instance must prevail. No officer 
of a true trust company will seek to infin 
ence a client or customer to create a longer 
trust. so as to favor his company, or other 
wise. This does not prevent an officer, when 
asked, giving his candid personal opinion 
upon that or on any subject upon which the 
officer has knowledge. If it be a legal ques 
tion the attorney will always be the one 
consulted. 

In my personal experience, I have never 
known of an officer who was a layman at 
tempting to answer legal questions, or fail 
ing to refer such queries to the legal de 
partment, save possibly numerous income 
tax questions—when an intelligent studious 
layman’s guess is often more valuable than 
that of many lawyers. 

That the advice given to and work done 
for clients by attorneys connected with trust 
companies, has been and is, as a rule, I be- 
lieve, just as conscientiously given, and just 
as honestly done, just as strictly confi- 
dential, with a sense of close, intimate re- 
lationship and of personal responsibility, by 
such attorneys, as by lawyers of the high 
est standing at the Bar to or for their indi- 
vidual clients. No lawyer worthy of a place 
at the Bar would for a moment permit his 
retainer to, influence the legal advice that 
he gives a client, and no lawyer is worth) 
of a place with a trust company whe would 
permit the source of his salary to influence 
the legal advice he gives to a client or cus 
tomer of the company, or to the officers of 
the company. 


The Lawyer and the Trust Company 
The lawyers are not the tools of the com- 
pany, or of its directors or stockholders. 
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They are there to advise the officers in their 
duty and direct the company in the exercise 
of its duty as a servant of the public, and 
the management of its trust business. Any 
insinuation to the contrary is either a mis- 
conception of the lawyer's ability, stand— 
and conception of his duty, or is explainable 
by the ancient motto—‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” 

The ideal trust company will have hon 
est lawyers to guide it, and advise its offi 
cers, and will follow strictly their advice 
at all times, and on every occasion that such 
advice is required or given. 


The First Essential 

The first ideal that I named was “Serv- 
ice.” 

Service is the excuse for the existence of 
a trust company as such, and real, honest, 
helpful service, justly and fairly paid for, 
should be its aim, and the sincere aim and 
ideals of its officers. Money making with- 
out scrupulous service is not the legitimate 
aim of a trust company. Service is the 
glory of the legal profession, and should 
ever be of a trust company, and is of the 
ideal trust Company. 

Service to the widow, the orphan, the busi 
ness man, the investor, carefully, accurately, 
intelligently given, should be the aim of the 
trust company just as it is of the conscien 
tious lawyer. 


Trustworthiness 
The second ideal should be an aim for 
true “trustworthiness.” This should be a 
fact, but if a fact it will become a reputa- 
tion, a reputation because it is true, and it 
cannot be true or long a reputation unless 
the officers and advisers are true, honest, 
sincere, conscientious. If they are only 
polite, accurate, scrupulous as to nickels and 
thousands, but shade their advice or their 
actions for their own or the company’s gain, 
without considering the best good of the 
client, estate or trust—trustworthy does not 
correctly apply, and the reputation therefor 

will finally fade, as it should. 


Ethics of Publicity and Advertising 


What should be a trust company’s atti- 
tude and practice—its ideals on this mooted 
subject? Wherein, if at all, may the trust 
company ignore or depart from the lawyers’ 
canon of ethics? 

The great ground of complaint by the 
practicing attorney has been that many trust 
companies advertise to do, and solicit fidu- 
ciary business, while his ethies forbid him 
so to do. 
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I recall that on a certain occasion I sug- 
gested that the trust companies refrain from 
such advertising, but being met by the sug- 
gestive suggestion that my own company 
was old and had its business established, 
but new companies needed to advertise, I 
ceased to urge the point, although I failed 
to see a principle involved, or that the argu- 
ment was not just what a young lawyer 
might urge against his own canon of ethies. 

Query : Is true advertising objection- 
able? Does a trust company violate any 
ethical code that names itself, its place of 
business, truly states its financial strength 
and then announces that it does or is au- 
thorized to transact. certain lines of trust 
business—as “Acts as guardian, administra- 
tor. executor, and trustee?” 

My answer is no; but that such advertise- 
ments should be strictly true toasting is 
always in bad taste, and hence not ethical. 

To summarize, trust company ideals 
should be: 

1—To render service, adequate, specific, 
valuable in each and every Case of employ- 
ment. To do its trust business better, more 
exact, more efficiently than the best indi- 
vidual trustee. 

2—To make the name of the trust com- 
pany stand for trustworthiness, not by ad- 
vertisement or by fiction, but by honest work 
and accomplishment. 
3.—To see that every charge, each fee, is 
just and fair in strict proportion to the 
value of the services rendered in each case. 

{—To see, as far as within its ability 
lies, that the legal wishes of its clients are 
given effect, and are carried out. 

5.—To furnish a sound, safe, stable effi- 
cient means of administering trusts, and to 
that end to provide officers and employees 
not only able and honest, but conscientious 
and mindful of the rights of others. 

6.—Finally, altruism is not asked, but in 
this age of the world, when the very founda- 
tions of civilization seem to be rocking, it 
behooves the leaders in every line of busi- 
ness, to go back to the principles, and I 
believe that trust companies should be lead- 
ers in the movement; back to the principles 
and teachings of Him, Who said, “Whatso- 
ever ve would that men should do to you, 
do ve even so to them.” 

The trust company that is managed upon 
the principle of the Golden Rule is the ideal 
trust Company. 

Ro fe fe 

The New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company distributed a Christmas bonus of 
10 per cent. of salaries to employees. 




















APPLYING THE BUDGET SYSTEM TO THE HOME, THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND TO BUSINESS 


A SUCCESSFUL DEMONSTRATION 
R. E. WRIGHT 


Manager Commercial Service Department, First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 


(Eprror’s Nove: The 


to the home, the individual and in the 


forth the threefold budget plan worked out by the First National Bank of 
and the tangible results that have been obtained.) 


N Bryce’s American Commonwealth he 
that the “government of cities is 

the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States.” That may have been true at the 
wrote it and in many and 
respects it is doubtless still true. But there 
fundamental of sound and effective 
government in which a number of American 
cities have recorded a conspicuous success 
and in which they have blazed the trail for 
our State and National governments, and 
that is in the application of the budget sys- 
tem for the control of municipal expendi- 
tures. 

Now this article is not to be a treatise on 
political economy or science. We wish to 
point out, however, that whereas one of our 
most commonly accepted maxims is that 
what our governments—National, State and 
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recent adoption of a budget system by the 

ment, following the successful application of budgetary control to State 
governments, lends particular emphasis to the adaptation of the 
conduct of business. 


Federal Govern- 
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same wise principles 
The following article sets 
Vilwaukee, 


city—need is the 
ciples of successful 


application of the prin- 
business enterprises in 
the conduct of governments, the fact 
is that a large majority of our businesses 
would profit by the application of the prin- 
ciples of budgetary control which our cities 
and States, and lately the nation, have dem- 
onstrated so successfully. Further, that 
these same principles applied more gener- 
ally to the financial affairs of the family 
and of the individual would do much to 
bring about the greatly desired national 
thrift. 
A Threefold Budget Program 

The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee has sought to utilize the experi- 
ence of governments in budgetary control 
procedure by working out for its customers 
and for the community generally, a_ three- 
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fold budget program, namely, for the home, 
for the individual and for the business. The 
tangible results of the bank’s efforts along 
these lines are seen in its Simplified Home 
Budget System, “A Personal Expense 
Budget” for business people and a program 
of Budgetary Control for Business. In de- 
veloping its ideas for the budget for busi- 
nesses, the bank found that the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce had evolved and pub- 
lished such an effective plan that it was de- 
cided to reprint their pamphlet, “Budgetary 
Control for Business” for distribution among 
the business firms of Milwaukee. This dis- 
tribution has created considerable interest 
and activity along this line on the part of 
many such firms. 

For the home and for the individual the 
two budget systems mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs have been worked out by 
the bank and presented to its customers. 
Our principal interest in this article is in 
showing the value of the budget system 
evolved for the home, for we believe that in 
that direction lie the greatest possibilities 
of accomplishing results. Financial difficul- 
ties and disagreements have been the theme 
of many divorce cases and the “incompata- 
bility’ or “combatability’ as the little 
daughter understood it when she overheard 
her parents discussing their proposed di- 
voree action, in many cases would undoubt- 
edly never have developed had it not been 
for failure to solve the household finance 
problem. We believe the budget system of- 
fers a solution for this problem. 


The Simplified Home Budget System 


The simplified home budget system, 
which has been in use for over a year, has 
demonstrated beyond question that in pre- 
senting such a system to its patrons a bank 
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is rendering a service of the most construe- 
tive kind. Some of the expressions regard- 
ing our system by its users, to be mentioned 
later, prove the truth of this assertion. 

Briefly, the simplified home budget sys- 
tem consists of three parts—the Kitchen 
Kalendar, which hangs on the wall in the 
kitchen and on which the housewife enters 
her daily cash household expenditures, plans 
her menus if she wishes, and makes note of 
items to be attended to later, such as grocer- 
ies to be ordered, appointments with seam- 
stress, ete.; the Pocket Expense Record 
which serves the purpose of a record of the 
‘ash expenditures of the husband or other 
member of the household in business; and 
the Home Budget Book, which is the princi- 
pal part of the system. In this book are 
assembled at the end of each week the 
totals expended for the various items of ex- 
pense entered daily in the Kitchen Kalendar 
and Pocket Expense Record. Items paid by 
check are entered from the check stubs once 
a month or oftener as preferred. If one 
wishes, one may enter the expenditures 
daily in the Home Budget Book instead of 
on the Kalendar or in the Pocket Expense 
Record as these are only memorandum rec- 
ords. 

As will be noted in the accompanying il- 
lustration (Ex. 1), the Home Budget Book 
provides columns for various sub-divisions 
under Savings and Investments, Shelter, 
Food, Operating, Clothing, Furniture, and 
Advancement and personal items. At the top 
of each column is placed the allowance for 
that item for the month, the total of the 
allowances being supposed to equal the 
amount of the prospective income. <A cash 
balance is provided so that at the end of the 
month one may balance the expenditures 
against the receipts during the month. 
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The “Reserve Fund” Feature 


A novel feature is the “Laid Aside” or 
“Reserve Fund” which is used for the pur- 
pose of setting aside each month one-twelfth 
of such large annual items as taxes, interest, 
insurance, ete. This feature may be used 
also to accumulate a fund for payments on 
a home, or for a college education for the 
children. 

A page of the Kitchen Kalendar is repro- 
duced as (Ex. 2). There is a page for each 
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week of the year, both in the Kitchen Kal- 
endar and in the Pocket Expense Record. 
Now the question usually raised about a 
home budget system is this: “Conceding the 
merits of the particular system, is it pos- 
sible to get people to use it?’ Our simpli- 
fied home budget system was not adver- 
tised in the papers or in any other way ex- 
cept to offer it to any of our customers who 
returned a questionnaire indicating their in- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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BUSINESSLIKE SOLUTION OF ALLIED DEBT PROBLEM 


INFLUENCE ON INTERNATIONAL CREDITS AND EXCHANGES 


ELIOT WADSWORTH 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury, Washington, D. C. 





BLIGATIONS of foreign govern- 

ments amounting with accrued inter- 

est to over $11,000,000,000, or $100 
per capita, are in the Treasury of the 
United States. Although lying dormant they 
are affecting every locality and every indi- 
vidual. People are beginning to take an ac- 
tive interest in them. 

Opinions of what should be done seem 
to vary between two extremes; one col- 
lecting the entire debt at once in cash, an 
obviously impossible solution; the other that 
the debts should be summarily canceled. The 
Treasury wishes to refund, making the terms 
of the new bonds fit the ability of each 
country to pay. Let me describe the pres- 
ent situation. 

These loans involve most intricate prob- 
lems of foreign exchange, foreign trade and, 
to an extent, the solvency of many debtor 
governments. There is no rule or precedent 
to be followed in dealing with the world 
credit situation caused by the existence of 
debts between nations. 


Interference with Normal Business 

We are in the position of a creditor hold- 
ing overdue paper, but it must be remem- 
bered that there are similar debts outstand- 
ing between the Allies. European nations 
owe the United States. They owe each other 
large amounts and together owe England as 
much as England owes the United States. 
Germany has assumed a liability to the Re- 
parations Commission of $33,000,000,000. 
This makes all the Allies creditors of Ger- 
many. It is a tangled situation and such in- 
ternational liabilities, particularly in their 
present unbusinesslike form, create uncer- 
tainty, shake confidence and make the re- 
sumption of normal business activity impos- 
sible. 

Last, but not necessarily least of the diffi- 
culties lies in the fact that there is no officer 
in our Government with authority to deal 
with this great asset and to speak for the 
American people. <A bill has passed the 
House and is now before the Senate, provid- 


ing for a World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion, consisting of five members with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as chairman. The 
bill gives the Commission power to refund 
or extend the obligations now held, but not 
to cancel them. It must appeal to the busi- 
ness sense of America that to handle these 
loans wisely, they must appoint representa- 
tives with adequate authority. 

The passage of this bill without too many 
limitations as to authority is of the great- 
est importance to the credit situation of the 
world. If it passes the Administration may 
at once undertake to put these loans on a 
practical business basis. 

I am convinced that if a beginning can 
be made in straightening out the interna- 
tional debt situation, bankers and business 
men here and abroad will feel easier, and 
confidence, with all that it means to bank- 
ing and commerce, will be helped. Credit 
and progress are entirely dependent upon 
confidence such as that which America is 
gaining every day, but which some countries, 
particularly in Central Europe, are losing 
faster than we are gaining. The improve- 
ment in the prices of Liberty Bonds is an 
extraordinary testimony to the change of 
mind among our investors. It is hard to 
realize that the holders of these bonds have 
made a market profit during this year of 
nearly two billion and a half dollars. Not 
so bad for a dull time, and it means a great 
deal to a great many people. It is a sign 
and a breeder of confidence. 


The War Bond Investor 


Now, consider the point of view of the 
war bond investor in a country which has 
grossly inflated its currency. Take as an 
example an Austrian citizen who had saved 
10,000 Kronen in 1914 and invested it in Gov- 
ernment bonds at 5 per cent. The income, 
500 kronen a year, would at that time buy 30 
pairs of shoes or five suits of clothes. A 
year ago, it would have bought much less. 
Today, the principal of the bonds would 
hardly buy a suit of clothes or even one pair 
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of shoes. This man thought he had made 
an investment for his family. He finds that 
his investment, though it represents the same 
number of kronen, has been taken away 
from him. The inflation of the currency has 
almost killed the buying power of what he 
had saved. 

As he sees the value of his hard earned 
savings going he naturally tries to get his 
eash back and buy something tangible— 
clothes, shoes, furniture; anything that he 
may use and keep. The incentive to save 
so-called money is gone. He buys commodi- 
ties. or stocks, or property and puts them 
away for a rainy day, but does not put away 
money. 


Savings Being Wiped Out 

For the moment the effect is extraordinary 
—exactly the opposite effect from a buyers’ 
strike. Everyone is buying, business is 
feverish with rapidly advancing prices. 
We constantly read reports of a business 
boom in Germany and there has been one. 

But underneath this fictitious prosperity a 
tragedy is being enacted—the savings of a 
nation are being wiped out. For generations 
these rich old countries have been storing 
away wealth in the form of bonds, mort- 
gages and savings bank accounts. This 
wealth is disappearing because it is payable 
in legal tender, in currency. The workman 
and the capitalist share alike and as the 
currency depreciates their hard earned 
wealth fades away. Almost worse than this, 
the confidence of the people in money as a 
medium is lost and their belief in the Gov- 
ernment which created the money is shaken. 
The ultimate result is a nation left with all 
its fixed property, such as buildings, rail- 
ways, telegraph system and roads, but with 
no working capital. There is no one in the 
community with capital to lend. The bond 
holder or mortgagee is wiped out. 

The exact reverse of this has 
happened in America. The investor in Lib- 
erty Bonds can get more today for his in- 
come than when he bought the bonds. Not 
only that, but his principal is worth more to 
him than when he invested it. The confi- 
dence of the American investor in Govern- 
ment bonds and the American dollar is 
greater than it has ever been. The Ameri- 
an still has faith that the dollar is worth 
saving. 

We, in this country, believe that money 
saved and invested is a good thing for us in- 
dividually and helps National development. 
The peoples of Eastern Europe are losing 
that belief. They are not developing, but 
going backward economically. 
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Our Unique Position in International Affairs 

Putting the debts owed to us in business- 
like form and making the terms of payment 
fit the situation of each creditor is an es- 
sential step toward checking the catastrophe 
going on under our very eyes. It cannot be 
done unless some Government agency is given 
the power to act. I will not try to predict 
what this development in Europe may lead 
to, but whenever you feel disturbed about 
hard times and the difficulties of American 
business, stop a minute and compare our 
position with that of the other nations 
the earth. You will feel better. 

It is often said that the future of the 
world lies in our hands. Economically, at 
least, this is almost true, for eur position is 
unique. We are sound financially; we have 
confidence in our credit system and our 
money. We are loyal to the existing form 
of Government. Whatever the problems of 
today may be as an aftermath of the war. 
we Americans own the greatest National 
plant and organization and the greatest 
wealth that has ever been developed by a 
people in history. We stand out more promi- 
nently in good fortune because our neigh- 
bors in the world have been through a cata- 
clysm, and to a greater or less extent their 
plants are damaged, their wealth wasted. 

To take advantage of and enjoy the po- 
sition thus thrust upon us is impossible with 
out prosperous and orderly neighbors with 
whom we can do business. Tangled financial 
relations with these very neighbors are a 
hindrance and unnecessary. I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the seriousness of this 
situation and the absolute necessity of action 
and prompt action by the United States in 
dealing with the debts of Europe. 
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CREATING LIVING TRUSTS BY 
INSTALLMENTS 

Creating living trusts on the installment 
plan establishes profitable acquaintances and 
brings a new clientele with large potential 
possibilities. The “Blodgett Plan for Trust 
Companies,” devised by the Harvey Blodgett 
Company of St. Paul, has placed at the dis- 
posal of wideawake trust companies the 
most perfect and complete system for de- 
veloping this kind of fiduciary business. The 
literature for the second year of the opera- 
tion of the Blodgett plan is now ready. The 
trust companies which have availed them- 
selves of this plan have experienced excep- 
tional success in laying the foundation for 

future executorships and _ trusteeships. 














CURRENT MARKET FACTORS WHICH GOVERN LIBERTY 
BONDS 


C. FREDERICK CHILDS 
Of C. F. Childs and Company 


HE recent advance in the Liberty Bond 
market reflects the accumulation of 
idle funds resulting from diminished 
trade, huge gold reserves, the Treasury’s 
bond purchases and the speculative buying 
of bonds rather than stocks by the public. 

Interest from all Liberty Bonds has al- 
ways been exempt from corporation income 
tax and according to our analysis of the re- 
vised Revenue Act there is no tax now im- 
posed on corporations under existing law to 
which such interest will be subject after 
January ist, 1922. Corporations, therefore, 
retain “tax-exempt” 
such as Liberty Victory 
Conversion 3s, ete., but 
these for 
For example, corporations 
holding 344s can exchange them for First 
414s, identical in every way and equally tax- 
exempt for them. At current prices the 3%s 
yield approximately 3.75 per cent. and the 
First 414s yield 4.45 per cent. Furthermore, 
such holders could sell 34%s down to 88.40 
and buy any issue of 44s up to par and 
still realize an increase in their tax free 
income yield. 

There is no longer any great reason to 
fear that more U. S. Bonds will be issued 
even if a soldiers’ bonus bill should finally 
be passed by Congress. Probably the bill 
next presented for the attention of Congress 
on this subject will provide for health and 
old age insurance rather than for a distri- 
bution of cash gratuities. The recent spec- 
tacular rise of prices in the Liberty Bond 
market while not due to this development 
exclusively was nevertheless helped thereby. 
In the face of additional huge Governmental 
borrowings, few investors risked taking 
market losses in Libertys and many sold 
their holdings foreseeing the disastrous ef- 
fect upon prices which the sale of new 
bonds would bring about. No wiser economic 
leadership could be desired than that which 
would convert the politicians’ scheme of dis- 
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314s, 


should not 
bonds, 35348, 


should 
them a 


Panaina 3s, 


exchange bonds paying 


higher return. 


tributing cash presents at wholesale, into 
one to provide against sickness and old 
age and to raise the money with a manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ sales tar, thus 
saving our Government’s credit from seri- 
ous injury. As a matter of fact, nothing 
could be economically worse for the average 
soldier than to receive a cash bonus. He 
would pay for it probably three times over 
in rent, taxes and prices of commodities be- 
fore he died. For him it would be a bad 
bargain. The only ones who would really 
profit by a bonus are the few who abstain 
from spending the cash and the politicians 
who press the bill in Congress, but no oth- 
ers. 


Retirement of War Debt with Sinking Fund 
Means Untimely Additional Taxation 


No one was ever inspired to subscribe for 


nor buy a Liberty Loan Bond because he 
expected the bonds would be gradually re- 
deemed or purchased by the Treasury’s an 
nual sinking fund. It was not until the Vic- 
tory Loan Act of March 3, 1919, created a 
sinking fund applicable to all previous Lib- 
erty Loans that the sinking fund became a 
factor. The initial sond Purchase Fund 
which was to function until one year after 
the termination of the war, has been virtu- 
ally inoperative since July 1, 1920, when the 
sinking fund was substituted. The former 
was only intended to function until a year 
after the war and the latter was not author- 
ized until after all Liberty Bonds had been 
floated. Therefore, there would be no breach 
of contract nor justified objection by termin- 
ating that prerogative for the time being at 
least. To anticipate the retirement of the 
bonds or notes by levying high taxes (as is 
now being done for the purpose of providing 
a sinking fund of a quarter billion dollars 
annually) is unnecessary and ill-timed. 

By Congressional amendment the fune- 
tioning of the sinking fund could plausibly 
be suspended for five years, or at least until 
it is possible to materially reduce taxation 


and thereby lighten the load. There is no 
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advantage to any one in hastening the ex- 
tinguishment of the war debt at the expense 
and sacrifice of taxpayers who still suffer 
from the war. It would be a load lifted from 
commerce if the Government would refund 
most of these debts at maturity rather than 
hasten their retirement by heavy taxation 
and the successive flotation of short-term 
Treasury Certificates. A postponement of 
further bond purchases with the sinking 
fund obtained by taxation would not drain 
the surplus capital of industry during the 
next few years while labor could be put 
to work with the funds now used to retire 
the nation’s debt before the debt is due. 
However, the daily purchase of Victorys 
with funds raised from the sale of short- 
term Treasury Notes has a special useful 
purpose and will lighten the problem of re- 
funding the Victory Note issue seventeen 
months hence. The Victorys under any cir- 
cumstances will largely be refunded at ma- 
turity and instead of temporizing with that 
necessity, it might be well to offer now for 
public subscription a new long-term loan in 
order to remove the Treasury as a constant 
competitor for credit in the money market 
and boldly complete a large part of the re- 
funding job at once. So long as the Treas- 
ury’s revolving month to month flotation of 
Treasury Certificates continues and addi- 
tional taxation is imposed to finance the 
sinking fund, with which to redeem Liberty 
Bonds or Victory Notes, the money market 
will be needlessly burdened and the public 
needlessly taxed. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF FIRST WISCONSIN 
GROUP 

Robert W. Baird, vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin Company, investment securi- 
ies, Milwaukee, was elected president of the 
company at the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held January 12th. President Oliver 
C. Fuller has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the company, a _ posi- 
tion which was created at the meeting. His 
election to this position was followed by the 
election of Mr. Baird as president. 

“The creation of the office of chairman of 
the board and the advancement of Mr. Baird 
to the presidency of the First Wisconsin 
Company have been contemplated ever since 
the company was organized two years ago 
to take over the investment departments of 
the bank and trust company and conduct 
them as a separate business,” said Mr. Ful- 
ler. 

“The chairman of the board will continue 
to direct the policy of the company. The 








new president will conduct the activities of 
the business in very much the same manner 
as heretofore, but with the enlarged powers 
and responsibilities which naturally attach 
to the office of president.” 

The board of directors of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company and the First Wisconsin 
Company met January 12th in the First 
Wisconsin National Bank building. All the 
old officers were re-elected except where 
they were advanced in position. These 
changes were greatest in the case of the 
bank. 

Oliver C. Fuller was re-elected president 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank. 
Walter Kasten, H. O. Seymour, Edgar J. 
Hughes, Herman F. Wolf, Robert W. Baird, 
Henry Kloss, J. M. Hays and August W. 
Bogk were re-elected vice-presidents. F. K. 
McPherson and George C. Dreher were ad- 
vanced from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. A. G. Casper was re-elected cash- 
ier, William K. Adams and Fred R. Sidler 
were re-elected assistant vice-presidents. 
A. V. D. Clarkson and George E. Fleisch- 
mann were advanced from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice-president. Oscar Kasten, 
Franz Siemens, L. K. Houghton, H. G. Zahn 
and E. R. Ormsby were re-elected assistant 
eashiers. Fred Wergin was advanced from 
assistant manager of the credit department 
to assistant cashier. 

William C. Haas was re-elected manager 
of the foreign and savings department, and 
H. Eskuche and William Zimmer were re- 
elected assistant managers. R. E. Wright 
was re-elected manager of the commercial 
service department. Walter Distelhorst was 
advanced to assistant manager of the de- 
partment. S. R. Quaden was re-elected au- 
ditor. 

Oliver C. Fuller was re-elected president 
of the First Wisconsin Trust Company. 
Fred C. Best, Charles M. Morris, Walter 
Kasten, H. O. Seymour and Robert W. Baird 
were re-elected vice-presidents. Clyde H. 
Fuller was re-elected secretary; W. I. 
Barth, treasurer; George B. Luhman, trust 
officer; P. O. Kannenberg, assistant treas- 
urer, and Andrew Waugh, Robert W. Jans- 
sen and George H. Gillies, assistant secre- 
taries. Oliver Barth was advanced to mana- 
ger of the real estate department. 

Walter Kasten, H. O. Seymour and John 
C. Partridge were re-elected vice-presidents 
of the First Wisconsin Company. George A. 
Patmythes was re-elected secretary; Hugh 
W. Grove, treasurer: and Milton O. Kaiser, 
assistant secretary. 
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HE keynote of the present situation is 
confidence tempered with conserva- 





tism—confidence that our banking sys- 
tem is sound beyond question: confidence 
that we are rapidly passing through the last 
stages of commodity liquidation; confidence 
that during the present year business in 
general will revive and that the time is 
practically here when manufacturers and 
producers should begin to accumulate goods. 

The qualifying note of conservatism is used 
largely because of the outlook overseas. 
Austria lies stripped of all the elements 
necessary for her regeneration; Russia re- 
mains the stricken giant, actually impotent, 
potentially rich; Germany is as good as 
bankrupt, without credit in the marts of 
the world. The new states of Central Eu- 
rope are a question mark. 

For all this, the outlook abroad is by no 
means black. On the contrary. Through 
the welter of conflicting interests there is 
emerging a definite get-together spirit. The 
Disarmament Conference at Washington, 
aside from its other accomplishments, has 
already been able to combine elements which 
had hitherto been considered too hetero- 
geneous to mix. The sitting of the Supreme 
Council at Cannes had, it is true, to be lifted 
owing to the dramatic fall of the Briand 
Cabinet, but there is no reasonable ground 
for doubting that the negotiations will be 
continued in a form which will be able to 
harmonize the legitimate interests of nations 
now suspicious of one another's ambitions. 


Forthcoming Economic Conference 


The calling of an economic congress to 
meet at Genoa in March also promises to 
adjust many problems affecting the financial 
and economic status of continental nations 
generally. Meanwhile, England, largely for 
commercial reasons, is showing every desire 
to help Germany out of her present difficul- 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 


A DUTY TO OURSELVES AND EUROPE 


EUGENE J. KOOP 
Foreign Representative, Spencer Trask & Company, New York 


ties, and while France is much less able to 
show a magnanimous spirit she is seem- 
ingly coming gradually to realize that she 
too must modify her uncompromising atti- 
tude toward Germany. Russia is being 
spoken of in terms of possible commercial 
recognition, and Austria is attracting indus- 
trial and banking attention in important 
quarters—American, British, French and 
German. 

Above all, it is being driven in upon us 
in terms which are growing in conviction 
every day, that Europe's political salvation 
is our own and that our economic success is 
bound up with her rehabilitation. We can- 
not: swim while others sink. We cannot 
progress while others perish. We may not 
be able to cancel the Allies’ indebtedness to 
us, but if we would be prosperous we must 
put the world in a position where it can 
import our goods. Our export business, in 
short, may be said to be the dividing line 
between plenty and mere existence. Accord- 
ingly, it behooves us to do all we can to 
foster its development. One way to do it is 
by extending credit. We have already done 
much in this respect but we must do more 
if we are to retain the outlets we controlled 
previous to the present depression in busi- 


ness. 
Purchase of Foreign Securities 


There is another way to foster trade: by 
rectifying the exchanges and thus permit- 
ting a larger volume of purchases over here. 
This rectification may be accomplished in 
large measure by purchasing freely of for- 
eign securities, external and internal. The 
granting of credits lays the burden on a 
relatively small percentage of the popula- 
tion—chiefly the producer, shipper. or 
banker. On the other hand, a broad dis- 
tribution of bonds spreads the responsibility 
over a large area—may, in fact, be said to 
transform an obligation into an asset, as it 
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44 TRUST 
gives the investor the opportunity to pur- 
chase securities which offer very real at- 
tractions. 

External loans are bought principally for 
their high income yield, hope of profit 
through redemption or increase in market 
price being of secondary consideration. In- 
ternal loans, on the other hand, although 
their immediate interest returns are not 
generally as high as in the case of external 
bonds, offer a much larger margin of profit 
to the American investor. Profits of any- 
where from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. and 
even more may commonly be expected 
through advance in the price of the bonds 
themselves and in the exchange. 


External Loans and Exchange 


The placing of an external loan has the 


immediate effect of strengthening the ex- 
change of the borrowing nation, and while 


the redemption of the loan will eventually 
tend to have a reverse effect, maturity has 
generally been placed sufficiently far ahead. 
particularly in the case of such issues as 
have been offered in these markets, as to 
minimize the probability of loss. The pur- 
chase in this country of foreign internal 
loans has an effect on the exchange similar 
to that of the external loan, but it has, from 
the American standpoint, and entirely apart 
from its possibilities of profit, the added ad- 
vantage of being available as a substitute 
for gold when exchange moves back to the 
gold exporting point, as it practically 
already in the case of Swiss exchange. 

Because of the false 
very beginning of the attempt to 
American investors in foreign 
curities, these latter are, on 


has 


steps made at the 
interest 
internal se- 
first considera- 
tion, apt to be looked upon with a certain 
amount of suspicion. There is, however, no 
good whatever for this, any more 
than we should not, on principle, damn rail- 
road or industrial bonds as a Class 
of the losses they have sometimes caused. 
Discrimination must simply be exercised in 
this case as in others. When this is done 
the operation has the great advantage of 
being of dual benefit—benefit to the Ameri- 
can investor and exporter; benefit in a 
broader sense to the business world at large. 


reason 


because 
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The Morristown Trust Company of Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, reports total resources 
of $7,913,000, with deposits of $6,891,000. 
Capital is $600,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $419,828. The company has paid 
$4,083,000 in the form of interest to depos- 
itors since organization in 1892. 
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“THE WACHOVIA” 

The very interesting monthly publication 
issued by the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., hereto- 
fore known as The Solicitor, has been 
changed to The Wachovia. 

“Wachovia” is the name of the original 
land grant to the Moravian Church in North 
Carolina. The name coined by the 
leader of the exploring party which selected 
the location in the then unsettled country 
now Piedmont Carolina. It is pronounced 
“Waw-ko-via.” 

The home office of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company occupies almost the exact 
geographical center of the 1,000,000 acres of 
land originally purchased by the Moravian 
Chureh from Lord Granville in 1753. The 
settlement of Salem was begun in 1766 and 
of Winston in 1849. The two communities, 
separated by an imaginary line only, grew 
side by side until 1913 when they were con- 
solidated into one municipality with the 
name Winston-Salem. 

The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
like Winston-Salem, is the result of a con- 
solidation of interests. The Wachovia Na- 
tional Bank, organized in 1879, and the Wa- 
chovia Loan and Trust Company, organized 
in 1893, were merged into one institution in 
1911 with the name Bank and 
Trust Company. 


was 


Wachovia 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 
The past year has been one of sound and 
steady growth for the Virginia Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va. The sist 
statement shows aggregate S6,- 


December 
resources of 
066,000, including loans and discounts of $4,- 
$93,000; cash on hand and in banks, 
o82 ; and investments, $733,423. 
posits total $3,984,000, with capital of 
000,000; surplus (earned) $1,000,000, 
undivided profits, $9,196. 

The Virginia Trust Company has trust as- 
sets of S20,000.000, as 
trustee, etc. The officers 
Jackson, president; T. C. 
president ; 


SS00,- 
De- 
$1,- 

and 


bonds 


executor, guardian, 
Herbert W. 
Williams, Jr., vice- 
Walker Scott, vice-president; L. 
Z. Morris, vice-president ; Thomas C. Gordon, 
trust officer; Ernest M. Long, associate trust 
officer; Lewis D. Aylett, secretary; John H. 
Southbhall, treasurer; Preston B. Watt, assis- 
tant secretary; W. B. Jerman, 
treasurer; Charles Watkins, 
Department. 


are: 


assistant 
manager Bond 


The Atlantic Trust Company of Baltimore 
reports total resources of $3,450,000 with de- 
posits of $2,284,000. Capital is $500,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $550,475. 















F the many ramifications to fiduciary 

business, there are but two kinds of 

true trusts: corporate and personal. 
Different as they may be in their adminis- 
tration, fundamentally they are alike, for in 
both appear the same three parties, viz: the 
property owner, the person for whom the 
trust estate is held and the trustee. The 
latter is made a party to the agreement be- 
cause of his disinterested position and the 
impartiality he is expected to maintain. In 
addition, he must inspire confidence not 
only as to his probity but as to his judgment 
and ability as well. Insofar as he fails to 
create and hold that confidence, he falls 
short of having the requisite qualifications 
for the successful performance of his duty. 


Essential Elements 

If an outline of the plan of either a cor- 
porate trust indenture or a personal trust 
agreement were examined, it would be found 
to be made up of the following essential 
elements: 

1. The names of the parties and the date 

of the instrument. 

2. The preamble or “Whereas” Clauses, 
reciting the conditions which led to the 
establishment of the trust. 

3. The granting clauses, descriptive of 
the property placed in trust. 

4. The habendum clause, by which the 
property is transferred to the trustee “to 
have and to hold.” 

5. The defeasance clause. which pre- 
vents the transfers becoming an absolute 
conveyance by the addition of the signifi- 
cant words “in trust, nevertheless,” for 
the purposes of the agreement. 

6. The administration clauses, which 
vary in each trust to cover the particular 
problem involved and which constitute the 
body of the agreement. 

7. The testimonium clause, which ends 
the agreement and takes its name from 
the opening words of the paragraph, “in 





FUNDAMENTALS OF CORPORATE AND PERSONAL 
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A CLEAR EXPOSITION OF LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 
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testimony whereot” or frequently, “in wit- 
ness whereof” the parties have executed 
the agreement. 

8. The signature and seals of the par- 
ties, the signatures of the witnesses and 
the notarial acknowledgments complete 
the instrument. 


Variance in Administrative Requirements 

It is the administration clauses which so 
widely separate corporate from personal 
trusts and make the indenture creating the 
former a voluminous document of frequently 
over 100 printed pages as against the shorter 
personal trust agreement which seldom ex- 
ceeds a few typewritten sheets in length. 
A further distinction which can be drawn is 
that at termination, the property of a cor- 
porate trust is expected to revert to the 
original owner, the mortgagor: whereas, 
that of a personal trust is usually intended 
to pass from the grantor to another. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this disposi- 
tion of the property when exactly the oppo- 
site occurs, such as default in a corporate 
mortgage and revocation of a personal trust. 


What Corporate Trusteeship Accomplishes 

A corporate trusteeship is the means by 
which large loans are distributed to many 
lenders. If, for example, the owner of a 
house and lot wants to borrow, he applies 
to some individual or financial institution 
for a loan, gives his bond for the amount 
of it and a deed to his property, drawn to 
the lender, vesting title in him contingent 
upon the failure of the borrower to pay his 
obligation at maturity. 

By this arrangement, under which the 
lender holds both bond and mortgage, small 
loans can be negotiated; but when large 
corporations go into the money market, their 


requirements call for millions. Obviously, 


no individual or institution can or will lend 
For that 
reason, instead of one bond, many of small 
denominations are issued and sold to differ- 


so much money to one debtor. 
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16 TRUST 
ent lenders, called investors. It being quite 
apparent that each bondholder cannot have 
an individual mortgage on the property, a 
trustee is appointed who holds title on be- 
half of all of them as long as there are 
bonds outstanding and unpaid. 

Provided that there is no default in the 
payment of interest, or otherwise, the mort- 
gagor enjoys the use of the property with- 
out interference by the trustee: and if all 
the bonds are paid at or before maturity, the 
trustee executes a _ satisfaction piece by 
which the property is returned to the mort- 
gagor and the mortgage is canceled. 


Important Duties Confided to Corporate 
Trustee 

In actual practice, the administration of 
a corporate trust is not so simple. Primar- 
ily, of course, the function of a trustee is to 
prevent an over-issue of bonds, but this is 
by no means his sole duty. The purposes 
for which bonds may be issued are very 
clearly set forth; and in those indentures 
which permit them to be authenticated for 
more than object, it is the trustee’s duty to 
see that the limit in each section is not ex- 
ceeded. This control is maintained by what 
is known as a trustee's certificate endorsed 
on the bond and is an actually signed state- 
ment of the trustee that the bond is one of 
the bonds secured by the indenture men- 
tioned on its face. 

Additional safeguards, devised for the bet- 
ter protection of the bondholders, and pro- 
visions exacted by underwriting syndicates 
to make issues attractive to the investing 
public, complicate the form of agreements 
and increase the duties of the trustee. The 
operations of the sinking fund, the provi- 
sions for insurance, the clauses relating to 
the payment of interest, the registration of 
principal, the exchange of coupon for fully 
registered bonds or vice versa, as well as the 
articles on redemption and default—all tend 
to make a modern corporate trust indenture 
not merely a conditional conveyance to se- 
cure a loan, but a carefully drawn contract 
which clearly defines the rights and privi- 
leges of all its parties. Nevertheless, if even 
the most intricate indenture were analyzed, 
there could still be distinguished the mort- 
gagor as the property owner, the bondhold- 
ers as the persons for whom the trust estate 
is held, and the trustee as the temporary 
holder of record for the purposes of the 
trust. 


Testamentary and Voluntary Trusts 
l'ersonal trusts are created by individuals 
usually for the benefit of other individuals. 
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By this device, a father can provide for a 
married daughter and make her financially 
independent of her husband, or for a spend- 
thrift son to insure him a steady income, 
the remittances of which he cannot antici- 
pate; but a trust may also be established 
for a charitable or educational institution 
or even for the benefit of the donor himself. 

Indeed, there may be as many reasons for 
creating a trust as there are causes which 
make one person the object of another's 
bounty. There are two means of accom- 
plishing this end: one is the voluntary or 
living trust established by the donor in his 
lifetime; the other, a testamentary trust, 
created by the donor’s will. The former is 
made effective immediately by a deed of 
trust, under which securities are generally 
deposited; the latter, only after the death 
of the testator when part of his estate is set 
aside for that purpose. Except for the time 
when they become operative, both types of 
trusts are similar in their purposes and 
administration. 

The voluntary trust, however, may be sub- 
divided into the revocable and irrevocable 
groups, though these grade into each other 
to such an extent that it is often difficult 
to properly classify them. For example, one 
donor may retain the right to terminate the 
trust at will, another may not provide for 
revocation at all, a third may revoke in part, 
while a fourth will reserve to himself the 
privilege of modifying only certain provi- 
sions, usually those relating to the designa- 
tions of the beneficiary. 


Outline of Personal Trust 
The general outline of a personal trust 
begins with a conveyance of property by its 
owner, thereafter referred to as the grantor 
or donor, to a trustee to be held in trust 
and the income therefrom to be paid period- 
ically in equal installments to a beneficiary 
named in the agreement. The deed of trust 
may then provide for the disposition of the 
income to other beneficiaries after the death 
of the first, and of the principal, at the 
termination of the trust, to persons called 
remaindermen, due regard being had for the 
requirement that the trust shall not exceed 

the limit of time authorized by law. 


Investment of Trust Funds 
In some cases, the donor will retain the 
right to invest the trust funds during his 
life and may even delegate this power to 
some other individual after his death; in 
others, the investments are controlled by the 
trustee, who is then usually permitted to 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Executor Trustee 
Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 
At Forty-first Street 


New York 
London Paris 
Foreign Exchange 


Administrator Guardian 
Member Federal Reserve Bank and New York Clearing House 





MR. HOWARD E. REED 

Mr. Howard A. Reed was recently ap- 
pointed New Business Manager of the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Reed started his banking career as a 
messenger of the Union National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, in 1902. He worked his way up 
threugh the various departments and was 
elected assistant cashier July 1, 1918. He 
resigned this position December 31, 1919, 
to accept a position with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York as their Pitts- 
burgh correspondent, leaving them the first 
of this year to become the new business man- 
ager of the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

He has always taken an active interest in 
the activities of the American Institute of 
Banking, being president of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter during the season of 1914-1915. He 
is at present chairman of the local chapter 
Forum, chairman of the Banquet Committee, 
a director in the Institute, and a director 
of the Bankers and Bank Clerks Mutual 


Benefit Association. He is also a member of Howarp E. REED 


, ankers ( itts New Business Manager of the Union Trust Company 
the Bankers Club of Pittsburgh. of Pittsburgh 
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| UNION] 


STRENGTH 


The Union Trust— Cincinnati 


HE Union Savings Bank and Trust Company 
Yes Bs functions in all departments of service— 

Commercial, Savings, Trust, Safe Deposit, Foreign 
and Real Estate. 


Its growth throughout the thirty-one years of itsexis- 
tence has been accomplished through strict attention to 
the details of service in which the interests of its clients 
are ever the first consideration. 


Its Trust Department furnishes a striking exampleYof 
the results of a close observance of a comprehensive 
service policy. This department holds in various trust 
capacities many millions of dollars in securities’ and 
millions more in real estate, exclusive of the company’s 
own property. 


The Union Savings Bank & Trust Company ranks 
among the foremost financial institutions in Southern 


Ohio. 


6he UNION SAVINGS BANK 


AND [RUST COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CHARLES A. HINSCH, President 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, over Four Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











CAN 


TRUST COMPANIES AND LIFE COMPANIES 


BE 


NEIGHBORS WITHOUT QUARRELING? 


ALFRED R. HORR 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York 


HE categorical answer to the question 
propounded can be stated with the 
simplicity. Trust companies 
ind life companies can be neighbors withvut 
The proof lies in the fact that 
they have existed and labored in close prox- 
imity for many decades without serious 
quarrels. Indeed there has exhibited 
a spirit of amity and co-operation between 
the two institution which has 
the passing years and in 
creasing enlightenment. An important fac- 
tor in these harmonious relations no doubt 
has been the complete abstention of the life 
companies from purely banking functions. 
The banker consequently sees in this neigh- 
bor primarily not a competitor but a de- 
positor, actual or prospective, whose bal- 
will be stable and who will not em- 
barrass him by asking for credit on incon- 
venient occasions. Moreover, the banker 
knows that this particular depositor will 
attract other business to the bank. He 
realizes that beneficiaries will open accounts 
with the proceeds of policy payments or seek 
the aid of the banker to invest them. 

On the 


utmost 


quarreling. 


been 


classes of 


broadened with 


ances 


other hand, the benefits derived 
from the relation between the banker and 
this depositor are by no means one-sided. 
The banker, especially if he be an officer of 
an active trust company, is called upon to 
requisition for the bank and its clients a 
diversity of business service. Life, fire, 
surety and marine insurance, audits and ap- 
praisals are familiar examples. Often with 
no more effort than turning over his hand, 
the banker can create a demand for life 
insurance on the part of a prospective bor- 
rower and insist that it be satisfied. The 
simplicity of this operation causes hard- 
working life insurance agents to gnash their 
teeth, but all cannot be bankers! The recip- 
rocal advantages which may flow from the 
bank to its depositor and friend, the life 
insurance company, are definite and certain. 
The teamwork which in many cities has de- 


veloped between the soliciting organization 
of a life insurance company and the staff of 
their local bank is one of the most hopeful 
and inspiring features of the business. 


Creating and Conserving Wealth 


From the standpoint of public service, it 
may be said that all financial institutions 
are working toward a common goal—that 
of creating and conserving wealth. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the importance 
to life insurance of the educational program 
which has been undertaken by the trust 
companies and the entire banking fraternity. 
Several years ago the president of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association described at a meeting of the 
Life Presidents’ Association the nation-wide 
thrift campaign inaugurated by the banks. 
He said: 

“It is estimated that ten thousand banks 
in the country are in some manner conduct- 
ing the thrift movement. * * * The task is 
slow and arduous, but, if persisted in, 
will reconstruct the nation. We have just 
begun. The campaign will be conducted for 
a number of years until thrift becomes a 
definite habit with the individual and a 
national trait in America.” 

The economic history of the 
years is so involved that it is hazardous to 
attempt to draw deductions or to ascribe 
effects to particular causes. Therefore, it 
may or may not be pertinent to state that 
our National savings deposits have increased 
in volume 41 per cent. or $3,649,000,000 since 
1915, when the banks began the thrift cam- 
paign, and simultaneously life insurance in 
force has increased 85 per cent. or $19,506,- 
000,000. 

Sut our banking friends have not confined 
themselves to spreading the gospel of thrift 
in general terms only. They have specif- 
ically preached life insurance. What could 
be more neighborly than this? The follow- 
ing quotations are from advertisements paid 
for by banks and trust companies voluntar- 
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ily as a feature of the National thrift cam- 
paign: 

“The life insurance man wants to talk 
to you—give him a chance. He can tell you 
how much you are worth to your family— 
not in sentiment—but in cold dollars and 
cents. He is not mercenary—he is just 
analytice.’"—(St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany). 

“Your insurance premium need not worry 
you if you have a savings account where 
it is accumulated by regular deposits of a 
small proportion of your income. Don’t be 
afraid to insure vour life for what it is 
worth. The life insurance man is working 
for you—let him tell you what he knows.”’— 
(St. Louis Union Trust Company). 

“Wills can be broken, bonds can be sold, 
estates can be dissipated, but life insurance 
in a good company leaves at least a part of 
your estate in a will which cannot be set 
aside nor your purposes defeated. It is bet- 
ter than real estate because there are no 
taxes or assessments. It won't depreciate 
in value. You can borrow money on it 
without paying a commission and never at 
a rate of more than six per cent. interest. 
It is the acme of safety; the ideal invest- 
ment for life or death. See your life insur- 
ance man today.”—(Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis). 

“Nearly every business considers it indis- 
pensable to provide fire and tornado insur- 
ance on its buildings, merchandise and other 
properties, so why not insurance on the life 
of the mainstay or upon the partners, pay- 
able to the business itself? Successful men 
are more and more coming to consider it not 
only ‘Good Business’ but a very necessary 
protection.”"—(St. Paul Trust and Savings 
Bank ). 

The list of trust companies and banks 
which are thus stimulating the demand for 
life insurance is almost endless. If it be 
true that there is no better advertisement 
than a satisfied customer, it also seems cer- 
tain that a man’s best friend should be his 
banker. This applies equally to a corpora- 
tion or to an entire industry. 


Good Will of Insurance Men 

Mr. Herbert M. Morgan, vice-president of 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company, ap- 
pearing before the Trust Company Division 
at the last annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association, said: 

“The good will of the insurance men is 
worth, as we know, a great deal to trust 
companies, for they are the ones who come 
in close personal contact with the clients 









for whom they are writing insurance. I 
believe that they do appreciate this effort 
which trust companies are making in their 
behalf, and are reciprocating in every way 
that they can. This interest will continue 
and will grow stronger year after year, 
which will mean continuous growth and de- 
velopment of these two big agencies which 
are already such tremendous factors in the 
life of a country, in the conservation of its 
wealth, and which are rendering a service 
that is of inestimable value.” 

Having thus demonstrated (it is to be 
hoped) that X and Y are not quarrelsome 
neighbors, it may not be unprofitable to ex- 
plore the field a little further and inquire 
as to ways and methods whereby the said 
X and Y might, to their mutual advantage, 
be even more neighborly than they are 
today. Here is encountered the problem of 
better and wiser salesmanship. Unques- 
tionably the trust company solicitor and the 
life insurance agent tread paths that occa- 
sionally follow almost parallel lines.  Su- 
perficially it may seem that they must often 
come into direct competition. The limita- 
tions of the human mind are such that indi- 
viduals engaged in marketing the service 
these two corporations offer do clash ocea- 
sionally. But education and enlightenment 
should steadily diminish the frequency and 
seriousness of these clashes. It may be 
maintained with reason that the respective 
fields of the two institutions are separate 
and distinct in respect to a particular pros- 
pect. Here the great need of education lies. 
The millennium will come when the life in- 
surance agent at the close of his interview 
with Mr. “A” advises him to establish a 
trust with a trust company and the trust 
company solicitor urges his prospect, Mr 
“B,” to apply for life insurance. Millennia 
may be unattainable, but progress is being 
made along the road toward this particular 
one. That trust companies are gaining a 
sounder comprehension of life insurance 
seems established by the advertisements 
that have been quoted. The life insurance 
agent is today passing through a state of 
metamorphosis. A better class of men and 
women is being attracted to the business. 
Agents are given more thorough training by 
the companies and are plying their vocation 
with a sounder understanding of vital prin- 
ciples than was the case a few years ago. 
The outlook for still better teamwork, 
therefore, seems bright. 


Approaching “Prospects” 
Perhaps a clearer idea of the extent to 
which the two fields are—or rather, are not 
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competitive may be gained by undertak- 
ing a brief trip of exploration in company 
with a life insurance agent and a trust 
company representative who are jointly ap- 
proaching prospects. Naturally the conclu- 
sions that will be reached are based on the 
assumption that the corporations which they 
respectively represent are sound, seasoned 
and of demonstrated conservatism. 

The first prospect approached is a profes- 
sional man with substantial income, little 
accumulation of property and no depen- 
dents other than his wife. The two solici- 
tors would probably agree that this pros- 
pect belongs to the life insurance agent, who 
would prescribe protection for the wife 
through the medium of a life income policy 
upon the husband's life, together with suit- 
able provision for old age through a _ sur- 
vivorship annuity contract. If, however, 
there were minor children or other depen- 
dents, it would be a different matter. The 
representative of the trust company would 
argue as to the impossibility of determining 
future needs accurately and would probably 
convince the prospect that he should take 
out life insurance payable to the trust com- 
pany under a trust agreement, enabling the 
trustee to use a part of the principal, if 
necessary, to provide for education of chil- 
dren, relief in case of sickness, or other 
calamity. In other words, greater elasticity 
would seem necessary than is afforded by a 
fixed annuity. 

The next prospect might be a_ business 
man with substantial accumulations, in- 
vested, as is almost always the case, in en- 
terprises requiring watchful expert atten- 
tion. Here the two solicitors would agree 
that this prospect primarily requires the 
services of a trust company, either through 
a will creating a trust or a personal trust 
agreement. It may be safely assumed, how- 
ever, that the life man would have presence 
of mind enough to suggest inheritance tax 
insurance and quite possibly business insur- 
ance as well. Moreover, since there is un- 
questionably an element of hazard in every 
business venture and in all so-called “busi- 
ness man’s investments,” this prospect 
should also protect his family by buying a 
policy which would provide them with a 
tixed income after his death, an income that 
he knows will be paid without interruption, 
regardless of business depressions, panics, 
war or calamity of any kind. Life insur- 
ance has been tested in many crucibles and 
its soundness very definitely demonstrated. 

The widow who has just received the pro- 
ceeds of her husband's life insurance sorely 
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needs sound advice and gets it all too rarely. 
Her investment problem, difficult as it may 
seem to her, ought to be solved to the best 
possible advantage by our two solicitors. An 
annuity would be in order, if she is praec- 
tically without dependents and if the 
amount thus available would provide for 
her needs. Otherwise, in all probability she 
should turn her funds over to the trust com- 
pany to invest and safeguard. Especially 
should she avoid naming an individual as 
sole trustee for her property, however high 
his standing and character may be. The 
designation of a business associate of her 
husband as co-trustee, however, would prob- 
ably not be objectionable to the trust com- 
pany. 


Creating and Administering Estates 


Illustrations might be multiplied tending 
to show how the application of plain com- 
mon sense, supplemented by knowledge of 
the service rendered in their respective fields, 
would result in a complete understanding 
between the representatives of the life com- 
pany and the trust company as to the finan- 
cial program to be suggested to every pros- 
pect. The primary objective of life insur- 
ance is to create estates; trust companies 
were invented to administer them. When a 
definite financial purpose is to be accom- 
plished, when a certain fixed income or ac- 
cumulation of principal is desired, life in- 
surance furnishes the unfailing means to 
that end. When property is to be adminis- 
tered, or income provided as to which elas- 
ticity is essential, the trust company occu- 
pies the field. That progress has been made 
toward an understanding of these principles 
seems demonstrated by the fact that today 
life insurance agents sometimes deliver their 
prospects within the doors of trust com- 
panies, while bankers are stimulating more 
und more the demand for life insurance. 

Co-operation between life companies and 
banks has recently assumed a novel form 
in what are commonly termed “insured say- 
ings accounts.” This plan had its origin in 
the desire of the banker to encourage thrift 
and especially to put life into dormant sav- 
ings accounts and reduce their lapse ratio. 
The plan is usually based on the determina- 
tion to accumulate a definite sum in ten 
years by means of small monthly payments 
into a savings account. A policy of life in- 
surance is deposited with the bank, or held 
by the insured, which will provide the bene- 
ficiary with the full amount it is proposed 
to accumulate, or perhaps more, in event of 
death. The theory of the plan was well 
stated by Mr. A. C. Robinson, president of 







































































the Peoples Savings and ‘Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, in his recent address be- 
fore the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, as follows: 

“A combination of a savings account with 
a life insurance policy, secured by small 
monthly deposits, presents to the average 
man and woman of modest means a con- 
crete schedule with a designated goal, which 
has heretofore been lacking. The average 
person too frequently becomes discouraged 
in building a savings account because the 
goal at which he aims seems too remote. 
The insurance feature tends to bridge this 
gap in the person’s mind and spurs his de- 
termination to sustained action, because 
while he is saving for himself he is also 
protecting some loved one.” 

A number of banks have devoted time 
and money to soliciting insured savings ac- 
counts. It would seem that years of expe- 
rience alone can determine whether or not 
results will justify the cost. Clearly the 
initiative must be taken by the bank, be- 
cause the life insurance feature is essen- 
tially secondary. A general solicitation of 
life insurance by those not trained to the 
work constitutes a serious objection to the 
plan as it is usually operated. 


Organized Effort 

The dissipation by beneficiaries of the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance through lack of sound 
financial wisdom or advice has long been 
recognized and deplored by the officers of 
the life companies. The increasing sale of 
policies under which the beneficiary receives 
installment payments or life income shows 
that some progress is being made in the 
right direction. “Blue Sky Laws” designed 
to curb the activities of the purveyors of 
worthless or highly speculative securities 
have been adopted in a number of States, 
but a Blue Sky Law may be a two-edged 
sword. It is said that the sophisticated pro- 
moter with low ethical standards may even 
welcome the passage of such legislation, 
since experience has taught him that he can 
sometimes comply with the letter of the law 
and thus the sale of his securities may be 
conducted under color of a seeming official 
endorsement. 

The effective instrument of protection, if 
any there be, is not clearly indicated. The 
best thought appears to favor reliance upon 
prosecution under criminal statutes as the 
most practicable weapon for use against the 
swindler and dishonest promoter. In Eng- 
land one violates the penal code by with- 
holding vital information from a prospectus 
issued to further the sale of securities. 
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Something would be accomplished, no doubt, 
by the adoption of broader criminal laws in 
our States, but not nearly enough. Experi- 
ence has proved that some agency would 
still have to be provided to follow up viola- 
tions and secure convictions. Here is where 
the great opportunity lies. Today the widow 
who has been despoiled of her mite has no 
one to whom to appeal. There is no agency 
organized and equipped to pursue the swin- 
dier and to end his activities. What greater 
service could our financial institutions per- 
form for their own clients and for the pub- 
lic good than to unite in a common cam- 
paign to wage relentless war upon those 
who impose upon the ignorant, and unin- 
formed investor? Think of the absurdity 
and the pity of the situation! Consider the 
prodigious efforts that are put forth 
stimulate personal thrift! 

In every village and city industrious, fru- 
gal people, of high ideals and true Ameri- 
canism, the backbone of our country, are 
denying themselves the comforts of life to 
build up little by little modest savings ac- 
counts and to pay premiums on life insur- 
ance policies which may represent their only 
provision for the future. Eagerly watching 
this patient, painful process, the swindler 
and fraudulent promoter awaits his oppor- 
tunity. All too often it develops that the 
long years of labor and self-denial of the 
thrifty, the money, time and effort expended 
to spread the doctrine of thrift and to pro- 
vide simple and convenient methods for its 
practice, benefit in the end only the para- 
sites. Every time the fruits of savings are 
thus swept away the impetus to thrift, to 
self-denial, gets a hard blow. These blows 
ean never be fully warded off, but by organ- 
ized effort the financial institutions could 
strike back far more vigorously than they 
are doing today. The strongest must fight 
the battles of the weak. There should be 
created and maintained an organization with 
headquarters in each and every State of the 
Union adequately equipped to combat the 
financial pirates and highwaymen, to cut 
down their depredations and to protect the 
helpless victims upon whom the prey. 

a & & 
BOND OFFICER FOR MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Minneapolis Trust Company, held in 
Minneapolis, January 10th, Irving H. Over- 
man was elected bond officer. Mr. Overman 
has been with the Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany for 11 years, and has for the past two 
years held the position of sales manager of 
the bond department. 
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WILLS AND WILL-MAKERS 


INTERESTING AND CURIOUS EXAMPLES OF TESTAMENTARY WRITING 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Trust Officer The National Bank of Commerce in Saint Louis and author of 
“Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills ”’ 


(Epitor’s Note: 


In the previous issue of TRUST COMPANIES Magazine there appeared 
the first part of a most interesting address on “Wills and 


Will-Makers,”’ delivered by 


Mr. Virgil M. Harris recently before the Trust Officers’ Association of Minnesota. Follow- 


ing is the concluding portion of the paper.) 


Part Two 


OST men dying attempt, by will, to 

restrain the remarriage of their 

widows. In the inspection of sey- 
eral thousand wills, I have seen but one in- 
stance in which this rule was reversed: that 
is, where the wife attempted to restrain the 
remarriage of her husband. 

Happily, the ills and strifes of conjugal 
life are not the most frequently remembered 
instances of a man’s life; its felicities, its 
joys and tender experiences, the fidelity and 
devotion of a true partner, are often most 
vividly and fondly cherished at death and 
touchingly alluded to in the wills of men. 

Sharon Turner, the eminent author of the 
“History of the Anglo-Saxons” and other 
works, who died in London in 1847, at the 
age of seventy-nine, referred to his wife in 
the following words: “It is my comfort to 
have remembered that I have passed with 
her forty-nine years of unabated affection 
and connubial happiness, and yet she is still 
living, as I earnestly hope and believe, under 
her Savior’s care, in a superior state of 
being. None of the portraits of my beloved 
wife give any adequate representation of her 
beautiful face, nor of the sweet and intel- 
lectual and attractive appearance of her liv- 
ing features, and general countenance and 
character.” 

Chief Justice John Marshall evinced great 
affection for his wife throughout his last 
will and testament, dated April 9, 1832. In 
carrying out some of her wishes, he spoke 
of her as one “whose sainted spirit has fled 
from the sufferings inflicted on her in this 
life.’ He also requested his daughter to 
remember that her mother “was the most 
affectionate of mothers.” Accompanying the 
will was a_ beautiful eulogy to his wife 
which he had written on the first anniver- 
sary of her death. 





The will of Mrs. Van Hanrigh, of Cali- 
fornia, was proved in December, 1868; she 
left a considerable estate to her husband; 
endorsed on the back of the will was a 
memorandum stating that she wished her 
clothes to be sold to pay her funeral ex- 
penses, which were to be as small as pos- 
sible, and then added: “It is also my ear- 
nest wish that my darling husband should 
marry, ere long, a nice, pretty girl, who is 
a good housewife, and, above all, to be care- 
ful that she is of good temper.” 

Gouverneur Morris, the celebrated orator 
and statesman of New York, died in 1816. 
He had great affection for his wife, whom 
he married late in life. This lady was Miss 
Ann Randolph, a cousin of John Randolph, 
of Roanoke. He bequeathed her a very 
handsome income, and provided that in case 
she remarried the income should be doubled. 

An old English farmer left one hundred 
pounds to the husband in case his widow 
remarried; when, being informed that this 
was quite contrary to custom, he said,.with 
heartfelt sympathy for his possible succes- 
sor: “Aye, but him as gets her’ll deserve it.” 

A spirit of sacrilege is shown in a quat- 
rain to be found in the old books: 

“In the name of God, Amen! 

My feather-bed to my wife, Jen; 

Also my carpenter’s saw and hammer, 

Until she marries; then God damn her !” 

I do not claim this will is authentic; its 
source is like that attributed by an Irishman 
to ox-tail soup—‘“pretty far back and pretty 
low down.” 


Wills of Noted Historical Characters 
It may be interesting to refer to the wills 
of certain noted historical characters: 
The Society of the Descendants of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
of Philadelphia, is now endeavoring to col- 
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lect copies of the wills of the fifty-six sign- 
ers of the famous document; nine of these 
died intestate; the wills of four were de- 
stroyed by fire or accident, and five are be- 
ing sought. 

There seems to have been much confusion 
regarding the will of Columbus, though he 
executed one or more; the only authentic 
copy that has descended to us is preserved 
in Genoa, but it is hardly more than a codi- 
cil. Tit is written on the flyleaf of a book 
of “Hours,” richly bound and adorned, 
which was received from Pope Alexander 
VI, and to which he attached the greatest 
value. 

A copy of the will of Martin Luther is to 
be found in its entirety in the eighth volume 
of Altenburg’s Edition of the Works of 
Luther: the original is under a glass case 
in the Heidelberg Library and ean be in- 
spected by visitors. 

Paul Revere, the midnight rider of Revo- 
lutionary times, left a very. splendidly 
worded will; he disinherited one of his 
grandsons, named “Frank,” because he had 
changed his name to “Francis,” which action 
seems not to have met with the favor of the 
testator. 

Stephen Girard’s Will 

Stephen Girard was born in Bordeaux, 
France, the son of a sea captain, and died 
in 1831. His immense wealth was accumu- 
lated in Philadelphia, where he spent the 
greater part of his life. He was something 
of a farmer, and Girard College is located 
on what was formerly his farm; it was there 
that he labored with his trees and his flow- 
ers. History records that a large, shaggy 
dog followed him in his travels, and that 
each of his ships which went to sea carried 
one. By his will he left large sums for the 
betterment of humanity: the establishment 
of Girard College was his chief benefaction, 
and the memorable clause in his will, for- 
bidding ministers to enter that institution, 
is in the following words: 

“Secondly, I enjoin and 
ecclesiastic, missionary, or 
sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise 
any station or duty whatever in the said 
college; nor shall any such person ever be 
admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, 
within the premises appropriated to the pur- 
poses of the said college. In making this 
restriction I do not mean to cast any reflec- 
tion upon any sect or person whatsoever ; 
but as there is such a multitude of sects, 
and such a diversity of opinion among them, 
I desire to keep the tender minds of the 
orphans who are to derive advantage from 
this bequest free from the excitement which 


require that no 
minister of any 
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clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy 
are so apt to produce; my desire is that all 
the instructors. and teachers in the college 
shall take pains to instil into the minds of 
the scholars the purest principles of moral- 
ity, so that on their entrance into active life 
they may, from inclination and habit, evince 
benevolence toward their fellow creatures, 
and a love of truth, sobriety, and industry, 
adopting at the same time such religious 
tenets as their matured reason may enable 
them to prefer.” 

It is related that 
Greeley visited the college. Possessing a 
clerical appearance, admission was denied 
him; the guard remarked, “Ministers are not 
permitted to enter; whereupon the old edi- 
tor said, “The hell you say,” and passed in. 

Neither Lincoln nor Grant left a_ will. 
Lincoln possessed quite a large estate for 
those days. General Grant left little or 
nothing, except the proceeds subsequently 
realized from his book, “Personal Memoirs,” 
which he was writing at the time 
death. 


on one oceasion Horace 


of his 


Anomalies of Will-Making 


The will-making of some men belies the 
whole tenor of their lives: 

Johns Hopkins and James Lick are strik- 
ing examples. Neither was noted for gener- 
osity or public spirit, and yet their names 
will ever be remembered and honored by 
their countrymen. Johns Hopkins was said 
to have been a close and miserly man, yet 
Johns Hopkins University and Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital are institutions of which this 
country is proud. James Lick was said to 
have been unlovable, eccentric, solitary and 
avaricious, yet his estate of about five mil- 
lion dollars was left to various charitable 
institutions and for endowments, chief of 
which was the famous Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton. 

John Cecil Rhodes, of Capetown, South 
Africa, was regarded as a man of pre-emi- 
nently selfish motives and purposes; yet 
he left the whole of his great fortune for 
scholarships, which act has commanded the 
admiration of the world. 

Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Marshall, 
Clay, John Randolph, of Roanoke, and Gen- 
eral Lee freed slaves by their wills, John 
Randolph remarking that he heartily re- 
gretted ever having owned one. The emanci- 
pation of slaves by will was quite a common 
practice during our period of slavery; in 
fact, it was so in ancient times. There is 
an old negro refrain which runs as follows: 


“My old massa promised me, 
When he died, he'd set me free.” 
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Possibly the yearning for freedom thus 
expressed was based upon the custom of tes- 
tamentary emancipation, above referred to. 

Man pays dearly for the violation of the 
duty which humanity owes to dumb ani- 
mals. Nothing tends so much to blunt and 
coarsen his feelings. Strauss says, “The 
manner in which a nation, in the aggregate, 
treats animals, is one chief test of its real 
civilization.” There are innumerable wills 
in which legacies have been granted for the 
protection and comfort of pets. 


In Rhyme or Verse 

Wills in verse or rhyme are occasionally 
found. While incongruous, quite a number 
have been admitted to probate. The first 
one of which we have record was that of a 
Jesuit, Francois Desbillons, born in 1711, a 
principal of the College of Manheim. He 
was so remarkable for the elegance and pur- 
ity with which he wrote in Latin that he 
obtained the soubriquet of “The Last of the 
Romans.” Owing, perhaps, to this facility, 
he wrote his will in Latin verse. The sight 
of it in this singular form somewhat startled 
his executors, but as the necessary formali- 
ties had been observed, no difficulty oc- 
curred, and it was carried out in entire con- 
formity to his wishes. 

One of the finest specimens of wills in 
verse which I have been able to procure was 
admitted to probate in Dodge County, Min- 
nesota. The right to sell granted in this 
will was exercised. It runs as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen. 

While yet in mind and body strong 
And knowing well I may not be so long, 

It is now my firm intent 
To make my will and testament. 

Lest want or haunting fears 
Should mar the peace of future years, 
Whatever I may own at close of life, 

I give to thee, my faithful wife. 

With right to own and power to sell 

As to thee it seemeth well, 

For your own and your children’s wants 
to care 

And after you, give to them in equal share. 

More explicitly that right to fix, 

I make you my executrix. 

That none may deny this doggerel to be 
The last will of E. P. Candee 

I here leave room and space 

For witnesses in their proper place.” 


A Nautical Will 


One of the most unique wills which has 
come under my observation, one that is 
redolent of the sea, and is couched in quaint, 
nautical terms, is that of Obed Gardner, of 
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the Island of Nantucket. The will was dated 
May 30, 1841, in part, it reads: 

“I, Obed Gardner, master mariner, now 
livin’ at Seonset, write down this will. 

“Item. I have cruised with my wife, 
Huddy Jane, since 1811. We signed articles, 
in town, before the preacher on Indepen- 
dence Day. I want her and my oldest son, 
Jotham, to be Captain and mate in bringin’ 
to port whatever I leave and to see that 
every one of the crew gets the lay as writ 
down on this paper. I put mother in com- 
mand. I know sheel be Captain anyway, 
for six months after we started on our life 
cruise I found out that I was mate and 
she was master. I don’t mean that she 
ever mutinied, but I no that whenever we 
didn’t agree she always manoovred to wind- 
ward. May be it is all right for she could 
sail closer to the wind than I could.” 

After a bequest of an interest in the ship 
“Naney Rotch,” to his son Jotham, the Cap- 
tain’s will goes on: 

“Item. I want mother to have the house 
on Union Street until she goes aloft. Then 
I want it to go to the children in equal lays 
and if any child dies I want the lay of the 
parent to go to the parent’s young ones, but 
I don’t want my daughter Belindy to have 
anything as long as her husband is livin’. 
He is a lubber, but she has been cruisin’ 
with him for years. I haven't got anything 
partickler agin him, but he doesn’t no how 
to navigate the sea of life. I do believe if 
he wanted to stop a leak board ship it would 
be just like him to go into the hold with an 
auger and bore a hole threw the plankin’ 
to let the bilge water out into the sea. 

“But Belindy likes him. That’s just like 
a woman. If I should give the lay out-and- 
out to her, I am afraid her husband would 
manoover to get it. So I want mother and 
Jotham to put it out at interest. and give 
what comes out of it to her until her hus- 
band ships for a corpse below decks in the 
grave yard. Then she can take the lay and 
do what she wants to with it.” 

The will went on to cut his son “Ezry” 
out without a shilling because he had been 
disobedient and refractory and had run 
away to sea and to China. Then follows an- 
other interesting item: 

“Item: I want mother and Jotham to set- 
tle up things as soon as they can break 
bulk and make a fair divide between the 
children. But don’t forget what I have 
writ down about mother and Belindy. I 
don’t think Belindy’s husband will make any 
fuss about the way I have taken care of her 
unless she runs head on to the shoals of a 
lawyer's office. Then look out for squalls. 
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I hope sheel stand off if she sees a lawyer 
comin’ thort her bows.” 

The “Nancy Rotech” returned and was sold 
for a good price. Belindy’s husband was 
drowned. Ezra returned from China, pros- 
perous and anxious to make amends for past 
shortcomings. When Capt. Obed died, Ezra 
that the whole estate be given 
to the widow. After her death, at the age 
of ninety-two, it divided among the 
children, except that Ezra gave his “lay” to 
Belindy’s oldest boy. 


suggested 


was 


Deathbed Wills 


Deathbed wills, in my judgment. are to 
be avoided. They rarely reflect the testa- 
tor’s real intentions. Lord Coke said, “Few 
men, pinched with the messengers of death, 
have a disposing memory. Such a will,” he 
adds, “is sometimes in haste and commonly 
by slender advice and is subject to so many 
questions in this eagle-eyed world—and it 
is some blemish or touch to a man well es- 
teemed for his wisdom and discretion all his 
life, to leave a troubled estate behind him, 
amongst his wife, children or kindred, after 
his death.” 

Donations to public charities, through the 
medium of wills, have grown enormously in 
this country in recent years; two hundred 
million dollars would be a low estimate of 
the amounts annually given for this pur- 
pose in the last few years, according to sta- 
tistics. Wealthy testators are frequently de- 
sirous of giving for worthy causes, if their 


attention is directed to the matter. Lawyers 


who write wills may very properly suggest 
to their clients the propriety of such bene- 
factions, and heirs rarely complain of such 


gifts. In general, testators have no clearly 
defined notions as to charitable dispositions, 
and welcome advice from their counsel. 

To the student of human nature, the open 
pages of a dead man’s will, no matter how 
long ago he may have penned the words, 
have an absorbing interest from the volumes 
that may be read between the lines. We 
find in them every motive, from saintly 
benevolence to malignant revenge. Our 
earthly possessions are, after all, but life 
holdings, and the grace with which we part 
with them at the end lays bare the spirit 
and heart of disposition as few other things 
can, for a will is that which is to live after 
one, and it is written knowing that no 
wound inflicted can be remedied, no neglect 
repaired. 

“Wend now thy way, with brow serene, 

Fear not thy humble tale to tell; 

"Tis wisdom’s part to make thy will, 

The testament is not death’s knell.” 
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APPOINTED ADVERTISING MANAGER OF 
THE HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
of Hartford, Conn., the oldest and largest 
trust company in Connecticut with deposits 
of $17,000,000 and combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of four and one-half 
millions, recently created an advertising de- 
partment. Richard I. Martin was appointed 
manager of this new department to convey 
the message of good will and service of this 
widely known combination of the Connecti- 
cut Trust and Safe 


Company 


Deposit Company and 
the Hartford Trust Company (consolidated 
July, 1919). Mr. Martin has had many 
years of valuable experience in advertising 
along fraternal lines. 


RicHarp P. MARTIN 


Who has recently been appointed Publicity Manager of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co 


The new nineteen-story building of this 
company located on “Old City Hall Square,” 
Main street and Central row, is nearly com- 
plete and the first three floors will be occu- 
pied by the company early in the coming 
summer. Offices in the upper stories are 
now occupied by representative, financial, 
legal and insurance firms. 








THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT OPERATES 


F. DWIGHT CONNER 


Manager, Publicity Department Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago and President of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association 


BOUT seven years ago when the As- 

sociated Advertising Clubs of the 

World held its convention in Chi- 
there were a number of financial ad- 
vertising men in attendance and they hardly 
knew to what division of the Associated 
Clubs they belonged. Their interests were di- 
vided. Somebody said, “Let’s 
financial advertising division.” The sugges- 
tion was immediately put into action and 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association was 
born. It is now a full fledged “grown-up 
child’”—one of the largest} and most im- 
portant divisions of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. Its membership to- 
day is nearly 550 with a limit of 625. New 
members are joining every week, and we hope 
to reach our quota in the very near future. 


cago, 


organize a 


Objective of the Association 
Perhaps you would like to know the ob- 


ject of the Association. 
fined in a paragraph 
Laws: 


It can best be de- 
taken from the By- 


Its purpose is to develop the best in 
financial advertising ; to bring financial ad- 
vertisers into closer relationship; to study 
advertising; to provide a means through 
which financial advertisers may assist 
each other in the exchange of ideas to 
produce more profitable work; to correct 
existing abuses in financial advertising; 
to promote good fellowship between finan- 
cial advertising men; to assist in advanc- 
ing the interests of banks, trust companies 
and investment bankers, financial publica- 
tions and agencies engaged in financial ad- 
vertising.” 

The Financial Advertisers’ Association is 
managed and directed by six officers, four- 
teen directors and three representatives of 
the National Commission. These officials 
are carefully selected and are representatives 
of the largest and most influential financial 
institutions in the United States and Canada. 


The central office is located in Chicago, 


and is in charge of a secretary and assistant 
secretary, who are responsible for the daily 
business routine of the Association. This 
business routine means vastly more than re- 
ceiving and answering letters. The presi- 
dent and treasurer are also connected with 
Chicago banks. 
Bulletin and ‘‘Ad”’ Portfolio 

The Association issues a Bulletin the first 
of each month, which in reality is a maga- 
zine, carrying valuable articles on the sub- 
ject of financial advertising, and its vari- 
ous ramifications, written by our own mem- 
bers, men and women, who know through ex- 
perience what are the proper methods for 


F. DwicuHt CONNER 
Publicity Manager, Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chieago, and President of the Financial Advertisers 
Association 
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the securing of new business. We look upon 
this Bulletin as one of the outstanding me- 
diums in this line. In other words, where 
could you get 550 experts as a staff to call 
upon for articles such as are published 
monthly in our Bulletin? Such an organiza- 
tion does not exist elsewhere. 

The second publication which emanates 
from the central office is a Portfolio contain- 
ing sample booklets, folders, inserts, news- 
paper copy, follow-up letters; in fact, all 
kinds of literature which our members are 
using, or have used to a profit; in other 
words, an exchange of ideas. Again, this 
cannot be duplicated through any other con- 
nection. The spirit of co-operation among 
the Association members is one of helpful- 
ness and good will, always ready to make 
a contribution to their fellow members. 


The Questionnaire Plan 

“More service for our members” is our 
motto this year. To that end, we have es- 
tablished a new plan through which we hope 
to accumulate a fund of information which 
will be of value to our members; namely, 
the questionnaire plan. Pertinent subjects 
are. analyzed and questionnaires prepared 
one is-sent out with each monthly bulletin. 
The responses by our members have been 
very gratifying. The information thus se- 
cured is compiled and tabulated in condensed 
form so that the data may be sent out by 
return mail to our inquiring members. 
Through this special plan we hope to assist 
our members in planning their campaigns, 
making their decisions with intelligence and 
profit. The many complimentary letters re 
ceived indicate that this special service is 
highly appreciated. 


Importance of Co-operative Effort Recognized 
The value and importance which our As- 
sociation occupies in the financial advertising 
world, are exemplified in many ways; for 
example: The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion asked to have our annual financial ex- 
hibits displayed at the last two A. B. A. 
conventions. The State Bank Division of 
the American Bankers’ Association has in- 
vited our Association to prepare a series of 
financial advertisements for use by the State 
Bank members. The Publicity Committee of 
the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association is composed of Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association members; 
so, you see, the F. A. A. is very closely inter- 
woven with the activities of the A. B. A, 
The Financial Advertisers’ Association 
should not be considered in the light of an 
advertising agency. It is just what its 


name implies, an association organized for 
and in the interests of financial advertisers. 

To show our members how to get new 
business and keep it is the prime object of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association, and 
no bank, or investment house who is endeav- 
oring to conduct an advertising department 
or campaign, should be without a member- 
ship in our Association. 

Memberships are limited to banks, trust 
companies and investment banking institu- 
tions, and the membership is held in the 
name of the bank; the personal representa- 
tive is indicated by the member bank. The 
cost is only $24 a year, the fiscal year end- 
ing July Ist. Who would not be willing to 
pay $24 just for one good idea? “I feel that 
this is the best investment I have ever made 
in behalf of financial advertising,” is what 
one bank president said after he had signed 
his bank as a member. 

We want our banking friends to know 
and appreciate the value of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, what it is and what 
it is trying to do. For these reasons we 
have presented this bit of history to you. 


2, 2, °, 
“" . . 


THE CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


Combined deposits of $346,302,000 are 
shown in the year-end statements of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago and of the allied Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of which 
George M. Reynolds is chairman, and Arthur 
Reynolds is president. The National Bank 
shows aggregate resources of $336,155,000, 
with loans, acceptances and securities of 
$229,499,000: cash and due from banks, $83,- 
768,000; U. S. bonds and certificates, $6,476.- 
000. Deposits amount to $282,668,000 with 
capital of $25,000,000; surplus, $15,000,000 
and undivided profits of $3,528,000. 

The Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank reports resources of $77,441,- 
000 including time loans of $16,375,000; de- 
mand loans $13,808,000; bonds and _ securi- 
ties, $16,166,000; cash and due from banks. 
$31,091,000. Deposits amount to $63,634,- 
000. Capital is $5,000,000; surplus, $5,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $2,413,000. 


“Wise Public Benefactions and Their Cre- 
ation under the Uniform Trust for Public 
Uses” is the title of a brochure issued by 
Daniel S. Remsen of the New York Bar in 
which he presents a plan for standardization 
of charitable trusts. 




















Leqal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of “Trust Company Law 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF 


PANIES, 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


DELAY IN NOTIFYING BANK OF FORGERY 


(Jt is the duty of a person who seeks 
to hold a bank liable for paying a forged 
draft, to advise the bank promptly after 
his discovery of the forgery.) 

In a recent case before the Appellate Divi- 
sion of New York it appears that attempt 
was made to hold a bank liable for paying 
a forged draft, although the party injured 
had delayed sixty days after his knowledge 
of the forging before notifying the bank of 
the forgery. This time had been taken up 
in attempting to get a settlement from the 
forger. 

The court holds that this long delay is a 
good defense to liability, and said: “The 
rule has frequently been announced that it 
is the duty of the party who seeks to hold 
a bank liable for paying a forged check or 
draft to advise the bank promptly after the 
discovery of the forgery. The reason for 
the rule obviously is that unless the bank 
is thus promptly notified, it may be deprived 
of the opportunity to pursue the forger and 
recoup its loss. It follows that the bank is 
not obligated affirmatively to establish that 
it would have benefited, if it had 
been promptly apprised of the forgery. 

“The undisputed facts 
instant case are: that plaintiff had abso- 
lute knowledge on or before February 1, 
1920, that the draft had been drawn on the 
defendant and that Bunt had forged the 
endorsement and that for three weeks or 
more prior to February 1st, he knew that 
Bunt had forged the endorsement, without 
knowing the name of the bank upon which 
the draft was drawn and that despite this 
knowledge plaintiff dallied with the forger 
during January and the whole of February, 
if not later, upon his promise to make good 
the loss, and that the defendant was kept in 
ignorance of the forgery until about the first 
day of April. 


been 


before us in the 





TBUST COM- 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


“Upon the stated facts here appearing, it 
was not necessary for the court to 
to the jury the question of fact, 
plaintiff was guilty of 
negligence 


submit 
whether 
negligence, since his 
formally established as a 
matter of law, by an unexplained delay of 


was 


sixty days in making a demand upon the 
bank after knowledge that the defendant 


had paid the draft upon a 
ment.’—(Annett ws. Chase 
196 N. Y. App. Div. 632.) 


forged endorse- 
National Bank, 


CERTIFYING CHECK 
(After a check is certified the payee is 
entitled to payment thereof as an inde- 
pendent claim against the bank, and the 
maker of the check has no right to pre- 
vent payment.) 

On November 22, 1919, Otto Kuhna or- 
dered from the Blended Whiskey Distribut- 
ing Company five barrels of whiskey at a 
price over $900, paying $100 in cash and 
giving a check on the National Bank of 
North Hudson for $400. On November 24th 
the company had the check certified by the 
bank. No part of the whiskey was ever de- 
livered. On November 28th the maker of 
the check notified the bank to stop payment 
on the check, so the bank 
payment of its certified 
brought and recovery 
sustained. 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey holds 
that after certification of the check it be- 
came an independent contract of the bank 
and it made no difference what claims were 
made by the original makers of the check. 
The court said, with reference to the certifi- 
cation by the bank: “Its contract required 
it to pay the amount of the deposit to the 
plaintiff or its order. It could not avoid its 
obligation to do so, by showing that the 
plaintiff had fraudulently obtained the 


refused to make 
check. Suit was 
against the bank is 





























JOHN G. LONSDALE 


=< PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. ST. LOUIS 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The complete audit of the commercial borrower's statement by depend- 
able certified public accountants is a form of business insurance that should 
be encouraged in all lines of industrial and mercantile activity. There has 
been a marked tendency during the past few years on the part of business 
men to recognize the value of the complete audit, because they realize that 
an examination of their records by disinterested and capable certified public 
accountants eliminates guesswork and serves to establish the essential facts 


of business as they really are. | commend the complete certified public 
audit as an instrument of great and growing value in the development of 
American business and the safeguarding of credit. 


Published in the interest of better business 


By ERNST & ERNST 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital One Million Dollars 
Prompt and careful service for your Northwestern trust, 
banking and investment business 
115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 








money which it had deposited with the de- 
fendant. It is as if the bank had said, when 
the check was presented, ‘We will pay it 
now, if you will receive it, and the holder 
said, ‘No; I will not take the money now; 
you may retain it for me until the check is 
presented for payment.’ Then, the bank 
said, ‘Very well; we will do so,’ thus sub- 
stituting a new contract between the holder 
and the bank.”—(Jones vs. National Bank 
of North Hudson, 113 Atl. 702). 


SAVINGS BANK DEFINED AND DISTINGUISHED 


(A savings bank is not a bank in the 
commercial sense and is not held to the 
same high degree of care.) 

Bulakowski made a deposit in the Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society in 1917. This 
institution is a savings bank with upward 
of 300,000 depositors, nearly one-third of 
whom are foreigners. 

On the 15th day of November, 1919, Bula- 
kowski missed his passbook, and notified 
the bank of its loss on the following Mon- 
day. He claimed the book had been stolen 
and he had not received the money on it. 
The book had been presented to the bank 
in the meantime, at the end of a day’s busi- 
ness, on the day or close to the time the 
loss was discovered. It was duly stamped, 
the money paid, and receipt was shown 
from the man who presented the book and 
got the money. It further appeared that 
the person receiving the money answered all 
questions pertaining to the original identifi- 
cation card. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania holds 
that under these circumstances the bank was 
not liable, that the burden of proof was on 
the plaintiff to show negligence on the part 
of the bank and want of ordinary care. The 
court distinguished between the relative lia- 
bility of a commercial bank and of a sav- 
ings bank, but concluded “even in the case 





of a commercial bank, if a similar question 
to that now presented arose, the evidence 
here adduced would not have been sufficient, 
in an instance where it could defend against 
a forgery, to call for its submission to the 
jury.” 

The court in the course of its decision, 
gives the following definition of a savings 
bank, and a few of its liabilities: “A sav- 
ings bank is an institution organized to pro- 
mote prosperity of persons of small means 
and limited opportunities, wherein earnings 
may be gained on aggregate small deposits, 
which, after deducting necessary expenses 
and a reserve for depositor’s security, is di- 
vided among the depositors. There is no 
capital stock, nor are there stockholders in 
such institution, and it is not a bank in the 
commercial sense of that word. It is not, 
however, for all purposes, a charitable so- 
ciety, and, under certain instances, has been 
held to be a business corporation. West’s 
Appeal, 64 Pa. 186; Bank for Savings vs. 
Collector, 70 U. S. (8 Wall.) 495, 18 L. Ed. 
207. The relation between the institution 
and the depositor is, in some aspects, that 
of a trustee and cestui que trust (Barrett vs. 
Bloomfield Savings Institution, 64 N. J. Eq. 
425, 4385, 54 Atl. 543; State vs. People’s Na- 
tional Bank, 75 N. H. 27, 29, 70 Atl. 542, 
21 Ann. Cas. 1204); but it has been held 
the relation is the same as that of a de- 
positor in a commercial bank, that of debtor 
and creditor (7 c. J. 863, Sec. 906). As it 
affects the question before us, it is difficult 
to define; probably a little of both. A say- 
ings bank is not held to the same high de- 
gree of care as that required of a commer- 
cial bank respecting its depositors or cred- 
itors. Kelly vs. Buffalo Savings Bank (180 
N. Y. 171, 72 N. E. 995, 69 L. R. A. 317, 105 
Am. St. Rep. 720). A savings bank is liable 
to its depositors for want of ordinary care. 
It does not insure a fund on deposit, nor is 
its work purely gratuitous; and, while the 
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We cordially invite Trust Companies and their friends in 
other cities to make use of our Trust Company Service, 
which is complete in every detail. 


depositors are the only ones to derive a 
benefit, none being secured by the organizers 
or trustees, it has been deemed wise, as a 
matter of public policy, to adopt the rule 
of ordinary care with relation to funds on 
deposit.”—( Bulakowski V8. Philadelphia 
Sav. Fund. Soc., 113 Atl. 553.) 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 
(Whether duties are imposed on fidu- 
ciaries as trustees or as executors de- 
pends upon the practical effect of such 
distinction in carrying out the purposes 
of the testator.) 

The will of Charles Kohler, who died on 
June 4, 1913, did not recognize with any ac- 
curacy the distinction that exists between 
the duties and authority of an executor and 
of a trustee. The New York Court of Ap- 
peals finds that the language of the will giv- 
ing authority to retain investments and con- 
duct business was intended to apply to the 
executors as such, as well as to the trustees 
as such. The court says: “The duties of 
executors, as the personal representatives 
named by a deceased in his will and ap- 
pointed as such by the court, are primarily 
and generalty to settle and distribute the 
estate of the decedent. In the settlement of 
the estate their duties require them to col- 
lect the securities, sell the property and con- 
vert the assets of the estate into cash, and 
then pay therefrom the debts, funeral and 
testamentary expenses and distribute the net 
residue in accordance with the provisions of 
the will.” 

The court further holds that upon deter- 
mination the gross residue of the estate, the 
duty devolved upon the executors to form 
the trusts provided for in the will. This 
could not be accomplished by mere book- 
keeping entries, but should have been accom- 
plished by an actual transfer setting aside 
the securities forming the trusts created by 
the wil!l.—(J/n re: Kohler, 132 N. E. 114.) 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—ITS 
PURPOSE AND WORK 


The January volume of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is given over entirely to a discus- 
sion of the Federal Reserve System—lIts 
Purpose and Work. At the end of seven 
years of operation, during which the Reserve 
banks were put to the severe test imposed 
by war conditions, the Reserve System is 
little understood by business men. The op 
erations of the Reserve banks, and particu- 
larly their relations to member banks, are 
apparently greatly misunderstood. The pur- 
pose and spirit of the Reserve Act is plainly 
not comprehended by many people. 

The volume of the Annals has a timeliness 
which lifts it out of classification as aca- 
demic. The articles are written by men prac- 
tically familiar with Reserve Bank opera- 
tions or by economists who have made par- 
ticular study of the questions discussed. It 
is, therefore, a work of high authority and 
is so nearly up to date that the current op- 
erations of the War Finance Corporation 
are considered in their relations to the oper- 
ations of the Reserve banks. 

The volume is divided into sections. The 
first section, “Before the Reserve Act,” gives 
an outline of banking history in the United 
States, and the causes that led up to the 
demand for banking reform. The “Studies 
of the National Monetary Commission” and 
the succeeding movements, including the story 
of the Federal Reserve Act in Congress, are 
other articles, with the operations of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Emergency Currency Act 
as a concluding article in the section. In 
Section II, “The Purposes of the Federal Re- 
serve Act” are two articles. One is “The 
Reserve Act in its Implicit Meaning,” and 
the other “The Purposes of the Federal Re- 
serve Act as Shown by Its Explicit Provi- 
sions.” Section III is devoted to the opera- 
tion of the system. 
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Our ability to act tor you 
as a serviceable depository 
and as a fiduciary agent is 
strengthened by a special 
understanding of your re- 
quirements. 


Carry your reserves with 


The Guardian—a Bankers’ 
Bank—which is especially 
equipped to take care of all 
your business in Cleveland 
and the Fourth Federal Re- 


serve District. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 
Resources more than $90,000,000 


ho GUARDIAN 


SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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Ghe WASHINGTON, D. C. j 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY j 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB ; 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION b 
TREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. Resources JOHN B. LARNER, 
618-620 17th St., N. W. $14,000,000.00 President 4 
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THE NEW STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE AND SERVICE OF ESPECIAL 
INTEREST TO TRUST AND TRANSFER DEPARTMENTS 

The Stock Transfer Guide and Service has’ is now pending in Maine a suit trying to 

just been issued by The Corporation Trust set aside certain transfers and the principal 

Company of New York under authority of defense is that they were made in accord- 


the New York Stock Transfer Association. ance with the provisions of the old Stock 
The new Service is of the same high stand- Transfer Guide issued by The Corporation 
ard as the well-known Federal Tax Serv- Trust Company in 1912 under the sanction 


ices issued by The Corporation Trust Com- 
pany, and will be of vital interest to every 
bank or trust company engaged in transfer 
work or maintaining a trust department. 

The Service is contained in two loose leaf 
leather binders, and embodies the _  uni- 
form rules of practice of the New York 
Stock Transfer Association, the require- 
ments of the various States with respect 
to waivers and court orders, inheritance tax 
provisions, tax rates and procedure. The 
New York Stock Transfer Association is 
composed of the country’s leading banks, 
trust companies and corporations engaged in 
the transfer of securities, and the rulings 
and other data contained in the Service rep- 
resent the combined experience of its mem- 
bers as to the proper transfer procedure. 
The matter under the State headings has 
been revised by attorneys in the several 
States so that it has the aspect of local 
practice and experience. 

One of the great advantages of the Servy- 
ice is that it provides, in simple and always- 
up-to-date form, the rules and regulations 
which must be complied with, and enables 
transfer agents to make transfers without 
danger of liability. As the information con- 
tained in the Service represents the experi- 
ence of the leading transfer agents, and is 
issued under their authority, it is probable 
that any matter brought into court in which 
transfers had been made in accordance with 
the rules and regulations reported in the 
Service would be considered as in accord 
with general custom and practice, and that 
this would constitute a valid defense. There 





StocK TRANSFER GUIDE AND SERVICE ISSUED BY THE 
CoRPORATION TRUST CoMPANY OF NEw YorK 
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of the then existing Stock Transfer Asso- 
ciation. 

Subscriptions to the Stock Transfer Guide 
and Service are on approval and The Cor- 
poration Trust Company will gladly send it 
to bank and trust company officials for 
examination. 


GIRARD NATIONAL’S ECONOMIC SURVEY 

There is an invigorating note in the cur- 
rent review of economic conditions issued by 
the Girard National Bank of Philadelphia. 

“All things considered, the new year has 
started propitiously. Economic conditions 
are vastly better and stronger than they 
were at the beginning of 1921. Much that 
then stood to be done, involving extreme diffi- 
culty, hard travail and much danger is now 
behind, accomplished. The task of recon- 
struction is not yet completed, but it is far 
along in course of being done, with expanding 
assurance that the difficulties and obstacles 
yet to be encountered will be successfully 
mastered. Patience, work, production, care- 
ful living, normal conduct in individual and 
business affairs and saving from earnings 
to create new wealth are going to bring the 
world out of the war made distress and back 
to robust health and full strength for a new 
era of surpassing progress. 

“Inventories have been liquidated and 
charged down, in most cases to minimum 
points. Determined losses anv doubtful ac- 
counts receivable have gone out of balance 
sheets. There may be considerable salvage 
as the world-wide economic readjustment 
shall work to its conclusion, in which event 
there will be credits to profit and loss ac- 
counts this year and subsequently, in addi- 
tion to current earnings. The main and big 
point now is that bed rock conditions have 
been largely established again, making for 
safety in the whole situation and for pro- 
gressive industrial and business revival and 
expansion.’ 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY’S GROWTH 


The Pittsburg Trust Company, under the 
virile lead of President Louis H. Gethoefer, 
has made most satisfactory progress during 
the past year. The resources of the com- 
pany, at the close of December, aggregated 
$20,704,000 with deposits amounting to $13,- 
272,000. The capital is $2,000,000; surplus, 
$1,000,000, and undivided profits, $1,290,636. 
The trust department has also experienced 
a good year with estates and voluntary 
trusts amounting to $9,038,000 and the value 
of corporate trusts aggregating approxi- 
mately $36,000,000. 
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SERVICE 


Poor collection service often ties up good 
money, and can even result in loss to shipper 
and forwarding bank. Make sure of aggres- 
sive, competent handling of your Memphis 
items by sending them direct to the U. & P. 


UNION & PLANTERS 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 

















GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK’S SURVEY 

In a New Year’s letter to its customers, 
the Garfield National Bank of New York, 
after pointing out that if 1920 was a year of 
collapse, 1921 has been a year of taking 
stock, of cleaning up the wreckage, of call- 
ing in scattered resources and of weighing 
the favorable and unfavorable factors be- 
fore putting into execution hastily redrawn 
plans. The letter continues in part as fol- 
lows: 

“While the damage was great, the situa- 
tion, as developed by the events of 1921, was 
not as desperate as the storm clouds of 1920 
indicated, and with the clearing of the skies 
it became apparent that the American busi- 
ness and financial world, while shaken, was 
inherently sound. The courage and opti- 
mism displayed in the early days of 1921 
have been amply justified by the substantial 
progress which has been made by the coun- 
try as a whole in its efforts to re-establish 
prosperity, and several features in the busi- 
ness landscape stand out prominently and 
encouragingly. The country’s stock of gold 
and the strong position of the Federal Re- 
serve system promise ample financial aid to 
all legitimate business.” 
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Have you seen the 


Best Trust Booklet ever written? 
Its title is “What You Should Know About Wills and the 


Conservation of Estates.” 





In it are asked questions which laymen most frequently put 
to trust officers. The answers are given in interesting, non- 

technical terms. Taken altogether, these questions and their 

answers cover remarkably well the whole range of trust 

company service for the individual. 


This booklet is a splendid sales help for busy trust officers. 
When handed to persons making inquiry, it satisfies their 
desire for specific information and offers them convincing 
arguments for using trust services. 


This standard «‘Master Booklet” forms the basis for a trust 
company’s yearly publicity campaigns for an indefinite time. 


Many trust companies throughout the United States are now 
using it. A list of them would more than fill this page. 


Ordinarily the booklet is sold exclusively to one trust com- 
pany in a city. In some localities trust companies which 
have bought the booklet have expressed a willingness for 
others to use it because of the way it broadens public 
knowledge of trust company service. 


“What You Should Know About Wills and the Conservation 
of Estates”—everyman’s handbook of trust service; the best 
trust booklet ever issued. It merits a careful reading by 
every man or woman of property. 


It is the master unit in our complete Publicity Plan for 
Trust Companies. Ask for information. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


Business Building for 
Banks and Trust Companies 


Executive and General Sales Offices 
UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, St. Pauw 
District Offices 


First NATIONAL Bank ButLpINnG, CHIcAGo 23 W. Forry-Tuirp Street, New York 
| Op Souta Buripinc, Boston Citizens Nationa Bank Buripine, Los ANGELES 
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The Noew 
He: ks hy r Bu ilding 
sth Acesne 
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at 57¢ h Street 


Growing, moving steadily forward, confident of the 
future—this is uptown New York. 

Keeping pace with its development, building 
strongly on the sure foundation of our downtown 
office, growing, too, is Mercantile. 

Uptown or downtown— Mercantile is an example 
and an exponent of growth. 


hen » Mercantile Trust Company 

MERCANTILE \ ; 

TRUST | 

COMPANY Uprown Brancu: Madison Ave.and 45th St. 
(Borden Building 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


115 Broadway, New York 
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Extract from “Trust Companies” Magazine, 
March 1921: 


“ROYAL TRUST COMPANY OF CAN- 
ADA TYPIFIES HIGHEST STANDARD 
OF TRUST ADMINISTRATION .... 


“The assets under its administration amount 
to $258,191,398— considerably more than 
double those of any other Canadian trust 
company, and over one-third of the whole 
amount under all the trust companies in the 
country. In addition, the company is Trus- 
tee, under trust mortgage deeds, for bond 
issues exceeding $600,000,000. ... The di- 
rectorate is extraordinarily strong . . . Such 
a company is, of course, highly useful to 
banks, trust companies and individuals in 
this country who are concerned with Canadian 
Securities.” 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


undertakes to manage and 
realize, to the best advantage, 
all Canadian Investments. 
Real Estate, and other assets: 
settling Succession Duties, 
and taking out ancillary Let- 
ters Probate where necessary. 


Confidential Correspondence 
Invited. 


Heap Orrice, THE Royat Trust Buitpinc, MONTREAL 


Branches 


Ha.irax, Nova Scotia 

St. Joun, New Brunswick 

QUEBEC, QUEBEC 

Toronto, Orrawa, AND Hami.ton, OnTARIO 


WinniPec, MANITOBA 

CALGARY AND EpmMonton, ALBERTA 
VANCOUVER AND VicroriA, British COLUMBIA 
Anp aT St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Thomas Gibson’s Annual Forecast 
nme RNR Re 9” 


TABLE QF CONTENTS 


1—Introductory Comment. 
2—What the Barometers Indicate. 
3—The Habits of Capital. 


~The Outlook for Inflation. 

—The Great Delusion. 

—The Right Way. 

8—Commodity Prices. 

9—The Labor Situation and Outlook. 


¢ 


2. 
3 
4—The Money and Credit Situation. 
a) 
- 
7 


10—The Foreign Trade Situation. 
11—The Railroad Situation. 
12—The Railroad Bonds. 
13—The Railroad Stocks. 
14—The Public Utility Securities. 
15—The Industrial Securities. 
16—The Technical Situation. 
17—Conclusion. 


The Gibson Letters and Forecasts have been issued without in- 
terruption for fifteen years. The Annual Forecast has been designated 
as “‘the most important security market document of the year.” 


170 Pages—Bound in Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00 


THOMAS GIBSON 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Officers : 


' ' mM E. GiLBert, President 
‘ Vv m H. HASKINS, Treasurer Harris A. COLWELL, 
4 Ie . CHAPIN, A Treasurer FRANK S. Burt, Se 


il Capital - - - 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,543,051.28 
- 10,626,765.51 





Deposits - - - - =- - 











OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT UNION 
TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 


Directors of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit at their recent meeting promoted sev- 
eral junior officers in recognition of long, 
loyal service and created two new positions, 
filling them by appointment of two other em 
ployees 

Joel H. Prescott, for some time the com 
pany’s trust officer, was advanced to vice 
president His assistant, Charles N. Cros 


uM was made trust officer. 
graduate of the 


Mr. Prescott. a 
University of Michigan, 
joined the company in 1913, was appointed 
trust officer in 1915 


assistant 


and a few 





Jort H. Prescotr 


s been elected Vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit. 


Wt 
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Centrally Located to Attend to Your Business in New England 


-ee 


RAYMOND Burt, Asst. Secretar 
Asst. Treasurer B. L. Bracoc, Jr., Asst. Secretar 
lar DALE S. TATE, Trust Officer 


$500,000 


Trust Department - - - - $5,125,604.29 
Trust Department, 1911 - - 1,398,971.50 


years later was made trust officer. Mr. Cros- 
man, a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, has been with the company since 1908 
and was appointed assistant trust officer in 
1915 

Morse D. Campbell, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan law department and 
in the company’s employ about two years, 
was made an assistant trust officer. 

The position of auditor was created and 
filled by appointment of Arthur S. Gilmore, 
who has been with the company since 1916. 
The position of advertising manager also 
was created and filled by appointment of 
Clinton F. Berry, who joined the company in 
1919. 


CHARLES N. CROSMAN 


Who has been elected Trust Officer of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit. 
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BANK & TRUST 
co. 


OF Los ANGELES 


“THE BANK OF PERSONAL 
SERVICE” 


Union Bank Building 
8th and Hill Streets 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
$1,672,189.46 


Capital and Surplus” - 


The officers elected and appointed are: 
Chairman of the Board, Henry M. Campbell ; 
president, Frank W. Blair; vice-president, 
Charles R. Dunn; vice-president and secre- 
tary, John N. Stalker; vice-president, Israel 
T. Cowles; vice-president and real estate of- 
ficer, B. H. Manning; vice-president, Joel H. 
Prescott; assistant vice-presidents, Charles 
H. Adams, Merrill C. Adams, Harry Slatcr; 
treasurer, Charles E. Clark; assistant secre- 
taries, Alvin W. Bond, Eugene A. Miller, 
John A. Reynolds, Lawrence J. Toomey; as- 
sistant treasurer, Walter C. Hartwig; trust 
officer, Charles N. Crosman; assistant trust 
officers, J. Monroe Roney, Morse D. Camp- 
bell; auditor, Arthur S. Gilmore; advertising 
manager, Clinton F. Berry; manager of 
Bond Department, C. H. Moore; custodian of 
safety deposit vault, Gilbert R. Osmun. 

The directors declared the customary 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., which was 
payable December 31 to stockholders of that 
date. 

A recent statement of the America-Japan- 
China Trust Company, Ltd., of Tokio, Japan, 
with branch office in Osaka, shows resources 
of 67,791,264,430 yen, and capital of 50,000,- 
000,000 ven. 
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THE HOME BUDGET SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 38) 


terest in household budget matters. We no- 
tified all such customers that we had laid 
aside a budget set for them which would 
be given them if called for. At the end of 
the first year we questionnaires 
to those who had received the sets in the 
early part of the year inquiring as to their 
value to them. their 
have been incorporated into a booklet en- 
titled, “Stretching the Family Dollar.” This 
booklet will be used to circularize  se- 
lected mailing lists and to show some of our 
customers who have not used the system 
they have received, what others have been 
able to accomplish with it. 


sent out 


Some of responses 


The system is dedicated “to the American 
woman and man of sincere purpose who seek 
to apply sound business principles in their 
household finances and who will devote the 
time necessary to keep an accurate record 
of their family expenditures.” 


Some Interesting Testimonials 

The following quotations from the replies 
received from those who have used the sys- 
tem during the past year, would indicate 
that the system is appreciated: 

“T could not do without the budget system. 
I have recommended it to all of our young 
married friends.” 

“I wish that every housewife could use 
one of these sets as it would not only make 
it easier for them to save but they would 
learn to take pride in becoming expert ‘pur- 
chasing agents’ for the home.” 

“Before we used this useful budget sys- 
tem my husband handled the money and it 
seemed at the end of the month we were 
just about broke. Since I began this 
tem I handle the money and know where 
every cent goes to. My husband always did 
like to spend money. When he looked at 
his allowance column at the end of the 
month and realized how much money he 
had spent he said there were many things 
that he could cut down on, and really his 
column looks much better to him now than 
it did at first, and now he has set a limit 
to his allowance, and we find we have saved 
many dollars just through this wonderful 
system.” 


Sys- 


We think there is no question regarding 
the value of the simplified home budget 
system as a good-will builder and that was 
the primary purpose for which it was in- 
tended. 
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The FRATERNITY of 
GOOD WORKMEN 


There is a Fraternity of Good Work- 
men. 


To it belongs any man who has the 
Know How, and who values his skill 
and the Joy of Production a little 
above the profit he derives. 
SSSssIED 

A modern trust company must have 
the Know How. It has all the tech- 
nical problems of investments, re- 
investments, taxes, insurance, busi- 
ness management and human engi- 
neering to solve. 


And the trust company must do 
much without first thinking of profit. 
It must have a Love-of-the-Job-Well- 
Done that makes it careful and 
thoughtful in small matters of trust, 
as well as large. 


The Cleveland 
Trust Company 


v 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 





This Bank issues a monthly survey of the 
business, industrial and financial fields 
under the title of THE Economic Review. 


We shall very gladly send it to you regu- 
larly, if your name is not now on our 
mailing list. 


Our experience in representing out-of- 
town banks and handling their Philadel- 


phia business is always at your service. 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, OFFICE FOR 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


The recent establishment of an exclusive 
office of the American Express Company in 
Sydney, Australia, is the result of weeks 
of negotiations on the part of R. A. Foulks, 
general manager for the Far East of that 
company, in Australia, in an effort to en- 
hance business relations between that coun- 
try and America, and to dispel the prejudice 
which had apparently obtained in Australia 
against the admission of American banking 
organizations. The American Express Com- 
pany is the first American banking and for- 
eign collections institution to be granted per- 
mission to operate in Australia. 

“Australia needs America, and America 
needs Australia, and I believe the arrange- 
ments which we have just consummated will 
be decidedly advantageous to both countries,” 
Mr. Foulks said upon his return to New 
York after a trip around the world for his 
organization. “One particular advantage in 
our entering Australia is that it will facili- 
tate the development there of dollar ex- 
change.” 

Mr. Foulks expressed high praise of Aus- 
tralian business methods and declared that 
he was astonished by the extent to which 


PHILADELPHIA 


Resources over $73,000,000 





that country has recovered from the effects 
of the war. 

“America needs and will increasingly 
need Australia’s primary products, such as 
wool and hides,” said Mr. Foulks. “De- 
spite Australia’s tariff preference for her 
mother country, and her reasonable desire 
to preserve that large trade with Great 
Britain, Australians are, I believe, anxious 
to develop their trade relations with us. 
Business houses in Australia suffered rela- 
tively less on the world-wide fall in prices 
than similar institutions of other countries 
by reason of the fact that bankers there be- 
gan restricting credit, especially for pur- 
chases abroad, at an earlier period than did 
the bankers of most other countries.” 


The National City Company of New York 
has issued in booklet form the complete text 
of the United States Revenue Act of 1921 
as well as a digest for income and profits 
taxes with tables for calculation of tax and 
for comparison. 

Mr. J. Spencer Weed, vice-president of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
was elected a director of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of New York at the recent 
stockholders’ meeting. 
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Experienced Organization 
to Administer Your Estate 


T THE present day the administration 
of an estate is a complicated task. Have 
you stopped to consider, if you appoint 

an individual as Executor of your estate, that he 
may be serving in this capacity for the first time ? 


If you appoint this Company as your Exec- 
utor, you will have an organization in charge of 
your affairs, which has been in business since 
1875, which has handled widely varied forms of 
trust, and which has a personnel composed of 
specialists in estate and trust business. 


We invite you to consult our officers about any 
estate problems and to write us for a copy of our 
new booklet, “‘Making It Safe for the Ones You 
Leave.” 


BOSTON SAFE DEpPosIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


100 FRANKLIN STREET 


At Arch and Devonshire Streets Boston ¢ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


We have over 650 trusts aggregating $65,000,000, the result of our 
10 years’ experience in managing trust business. 
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The Key 
To The Lake District 
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ents receive the personal con- 
sideration of our officers. 


A letter of inquiry is assured prompt and 
courteous attention. 


Safe deposit boxes for rent, $4.00 a year and up 
Detroit Trust Safe Deposit Company 


DETROIT “} RUST 
(CCOMPANY 


Opposite 
Post Office 


Detroit 
Michigan 





“True To Its Trusts” 
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TRUST 


Prompt and 
Thorough — 


in the handling of your 
banking requirements in 


this part of the country. 


Che Marine Crust Company 
of Buffalo 


and Surplus, 
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UNIQUE CALENDAR ISSUED BY 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL 


The Chemical National Bank of New York 
favored its and friends with a 
calendar which is unique and attractive. It 


customers 


presents pictorially six interesting chapters 
from the financial history of the past hun- 
dred years with which the Chemical National 
has been closely identified. The incidents 
from the published history of 
this bank which is now being revised to com- 
memorate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Chemical in 1924. The calendar is the 
product of the bank’s own staff. 

The first chapter relates to the birthplace 
of the Chemical, the site of 1823 of the 
New York Chemical Manufacturing Company 
in Greenwich Village, which was the humble 
beginning of the bank. The next incident 
relates to the year 1824 when the Chemi- 
cal was the first bank to invade Broadway. 
The third episode is in 18382 when John Ma- 
son, president of the Chemical Bank, built 
New York’s first railroad. The next picture 
in the series relates to the days of wildcat 
currency and tells the story of how the 
Chemical paper was accepted “good as gold.” 
Then is illustrated the period of 1857 from 
whence the Chemical derives its soubriquet 
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as “Old Bullion” because it was the only 
bank that did not suspend specie payment 
in the panic of that year. The last of the 
series of incidents pictures the present when 
the Chemical is “in the midst of things,” in 
the very heart of New York’s throbbing cities 
and financial life. 


The Midland National Bank of Minneapolis 
reports at the close of the last year aggre- 
gate resources of $18,857,000 with deposits 
of $14,374,000. Capital is $1,000,000; sur- 
plus, $500,000, and undivided profits, $142,- 
916. 

An interesting account of the career and 
growth of the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of New York, covering a period of 
110 vears, is presented in booklet form con- 
taining attractive illustrations. 

The State Bank and Trust Company of 
Hartford, Conn., reports total resources of 
$8,046,000 ; deposits, $6,741,000 ; capital, $400,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $815,000. 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Irving National Bank of New York, 
Mr. Henry Fletcher, chairman of the Board 
of Swan & Finch Company, and Mr. Adam 
K. Luke, treasurer of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company, were added to the Board. 
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NEW HOME FOR THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Union Arcade Building was purchased 
on January 5th by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh from the H. C. Frick 
Estate, for $5,000,000 cash. The Union Ar- 
cade occupies the entire block bounded by 
Fifth avenue, Grant street, Oliver avenue, 
and William Penn way. 

The Union Trust Company will occupy the 
Fifth avenue half of the first floor, second 
floor, basement and sub-basement, after ex- 
tensive alterations directed by Graham, An- 
derson, Probst, and White, Chicago archi- 
tects. It is expected that the premises will 
be ready for occupancy by May 1, 1923. The 
total building space to be occupied by the 


financial institution will be about S§8,000 
square feet. 

Although there have been rumors for 
some time that the Union Trust Company 
would buy the Arcade property, the deal 
was not closed until January 5th of this 
year when the money was turned over to 
the Frick Estate, and the deed delivered to 
Henry C. McEldowney, president of the 
Union Trust. 

Mr. Frick, who built the Union Arcade in 
1917, was long a director and a factor of 
the Union Trust Company, and Mr. McEl- 
downey was one of his most intimate 
friends. While Mr. Frick had erected sevy- 





THE ORNATE AND MASSIVE UNION ARCADE BUILDING WHICH HAS BEEN 
PURCHASED AND WILL BE OCCUPIED BY THE UNION TRUST CoMPANY, 
OF PITTSBURGH 
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C. W. KLEIN, President 
MAX SOLOMON, Vice-Fres. 


















eral Pittsburgh buildings during his career, 
the Union Arcade was considered his proud 
The 
steel and coke magnate purchased the prop 
erty in 1901 from the late Bishop Richard 
Phelan, it having been the site of old St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Architects from all 
the world have come to Pittsburgh to view 
the Areade, and Jean Richeme, a 
French artist, painted a picture of the build- 
ing and hung the canvas in the art room 
of the Society of French Architects, with 
a plate inscribed: “America’s great architec- 
tural achievement—a combination of art and 





est creation in the way of architecture. 
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Union 












utility.” 

The Union Trust Company has long 
been overcrowded in the building it now 
occupies, having been compelled to erect 





balconies to accommodate its rapidly grow- 
ing business. From a small institution, 
starting in 1889 on the second floor of what 
is now the Fidelity Title and Trust building, 
it has grown to the extent that 
enjoys an international reputation because 
of its large 1893 the trust 
company moved into its present quarters at 
Fourth avenue. 








today it 






resources. In 








In the sub-basement of its new home in 
the Union Areade will be placed storage 
vaults for the safekeeping of silver and 







other valuable and comparatively bulky ef- 
fects. The basement will contain the 
and safe deposit vaults, the latter accom- 
modating 20,000 boxes. The first floor and 
the second floor will be given over to the 
various departments of general banking, in- 





bank 



















vestment, and trust company service. 
Everything will be done, it is stated, to 
make the new home of the Union Trust 











Company efficient and attractive, and to 


make it a credit to Pittsburgh enterprise, in 


in every respect. 









The year 1921 was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Union Trust 
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| THE FEDERAL TITLE AND TRUST CO. 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits - - - - - $260,000.00 


FRANK N, TIMPANO. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


OFFICERS 






W. W. POTTS, Vice-President and Treasurer 
W. F. WAXENFELTER, Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 
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Pittsburgh which has the dis- 
tinction of having the largest surplus of any 
trust company in the United States, amount- 
ing to $37,500,000. Combined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits make an impres- 
sive total of $89,167,702. Exceptional ac- 
tivity characterized the work of the banking, 
trust and investment departments, 

The statement made at the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1921, shows aggregate re- 
sources of $137,317,147, with loans and in- 
vestments of $104,847,000; U. S. Government 
securities, $17,244,000; cash on hand and in 
bank, $12,900,000; real estate and vault, $1,- 
680,000. Deposits of $88,403,000 represent 
a gain of approximately one million during 
the year. 

The trust department of the Union Trust 
Company experienced an unusually busy 
year. Trust funds due sundry estates aggre- 
gate $135,924,000. The company functions 
as trustee under corporate mortgages having 
value of $390,451,000 with securities held 
thereunder amounting to $70,690,000. AS 
registrar and transfer agent the company 


holds securities with par value of $646,475.,- 
000. 


Company of 


THE PEOPLE’S SAVINGS & TRUST CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH 

The Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 

Pittsburgh reports total 

341,000, with capital of 

$6,000,000 and 


857. 


$22,- 
$3.000,000 ; surplus. 
undivided profits of 
Trust funds aggregate $55,187,000, ajnd 
corporate trusts, $22,852,000. 


resources of 


$560,- 


Announcement has been made by the Board 
of Directors of the South Hills Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh of the election of John 


E. Hill as treasurer. 


C. W. Eastman, formerly of Henry Clews 
& Co., has been appointed assistant treasurer 
of the Hudson Trust Co. of New York. 


Srna 
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NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX BANKING COMPANY 
Newark, New JERSEY 
Vew Fersey’s Oldest and Largest National Bank 
ESTABLISHED 1804 


Condensed Report of Condition—December 31, 1921. 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts. . .$22,540,350.53 
Bonds and Investments. 2,778,161.08 
United States Bonds.... 2,005,550.00 
Customers’ Liability Ac- 
count. 
Letters of Cedit and 
Acceptances. . 
Interest Earned but Not 
ee, ee ee 
Cash and Due from 
NS eee 6,371,573.67 


712,514.81 


85,678.63 


$34,493,828.72 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock. $2,500,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 

Reserves..... 

Dividend Payable Ji 
ary 1, 1922... 

Due Federal Reserve 
Bank... -...... 2,000,000.00 

Banks’ Liability Account 
Letters of Credit and 

Acceptances. . 
Deposits. . . 


2,108,284.17 


100,000.00 


712,514.81 
26,973,029.74 


$34,493,828.72 


The facilities of this Bank include complete service in Commercial Banking, Trust 
Business in all its branches, Foreign Exchange, Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks. 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF XANSAS CITY 
NINE WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


B d Municipal and corporation bonds of a conservative type 
ONGAS and Liberty Bonds of all issues bought and sold. 


Farm mortgage loans of the highest type in selected 
Mortgages agricultural territories made with our own funds and 
offered to clients with our recommendation. 


Trusts Trust department fully equipped to render all trust and 


fiduciary services. 


CAPITAL $750,000. 


FULLY PAID 


(Maxwell Investment Company) 
Associated 


J. E. MAXWELL, 
Chairman of the Board 
WM. L. MAXWELL, 
President 
A. A. ZINN, 
Vice-President in Charge of Mortgage 
Department 


M. K. BAKER, 
Vice-President in Charge of Bond 
Department 
J. E. McPHERSON, 
Secretary and Trust Officer 
D. R. VANCE, 


Treasurer 
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In ‘Pittsburgh 


ITTSBURGH’S industrial 
strength is world famous, and 
the strength of this company is in 
keeping with the center of enter- 
prise it serves. With a surplus 


Capital & Surplus, $39,000,000.00 


Directors 
James H. Bear Benj. F. Jones, Jr. Howarp Puirps 
J. Freperic Byers James H. LockHart Davin A. Reep 
Grorce W. Crawrorp J. M. LockHart WiuraM B. ScHILter 
Artuur V. Davis WitiiaM L. MELLon J. M. ScHOONMAKER 
Henry C. Fownes RicHarp B. MELLON Georce E. SHaw 
Cuitps Frick H. C. McE.tpowney Frank M, WALLACE 


Lewis A. Park 


THEUNION TRUST Co. 


OF PITTS SUR 
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more than twenty-four times our 
capital and directed by men prom- 
inent in leading industries, we 
stand ready to offer an unusually 
complete and efficient service. 
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To Banks and 
Bankers 


If any of your clients need 
the services of a Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 






















In addition to a complete and 
well equipped organization, 
our morethan 39 years’ experi- 
ence in investment banking, 
we believe, specially qualifies 
us to administer estates, man- 
age trust funds, give advice 
“Your Personal Bank’? about financial problems, or 
render any of the many serv- 
ices that may be asked of a 
trust company. 





You can feel sure when you 
send your clients to us that 
their interests and yours will 
be thoroughly looked after 
and protected. 








TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 























THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF TOLEDO, OHIO 
ITS ENLIGHTENED POLICIES AND RECORD OF SERVICE 


A recent 
ment of 
closes the fact 


report published by the Depart- 
Commerce, at Washington, dis- 
that Toledo has the highest 
percentage of home ownership of any of the 
thirty largest cities in the United States. 
The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company 
of that city has, through its policy of mort- 
gage loans and the encouragement of home 
uilding and home owners, contributed no 
small part in this result. While there have 
been times during its history when it has 
restricted the character of mortgage 
which it would make, it has never even dur- 
ing the period of the Great War stopped 
making mortgage loans for the purpose of 
building new homes or enabling its depositors 
and clients to acquire homes. It. now has 
loaned on mortgages to home owners in To- 
ledo in excess of $6,000,000. 

The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company 
was organized in March, 1897, and was the 
first bank to pay 4 per 


loans 


cent. interest on 
savings deposits in Northwestern Ohio, and 
it has from the date of its organization been 
and progressive in developing 
in the fields of banking and trust activity. 

Its growth in deposits has been consistent 
and it is now the largest bank in Toledo 
and with the greatest amount of individual 
deposits of any bank in Northwestern Ohio, 
Some idea of its growth in deposits may be 
had from the following figures: 


aggressive 


Deposits July 1, 1897..... $365,995.44 
Deposits July 1, 1902..... 2,330,958.00 
Deposits July 1, 1907..... 4.484,726.00 
Deposits July 1, 1912..... 6,837,141.00 
Deposits July 1, 1918..... 12,450,817.80 
Deposits Sept. 6, 1921..... 22,.666,345.48 


The officers and directors of the Ohio Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company believe that its 
growth and success has been due to its effort 
to serve and agree with The National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, “That a business 
grows because it is needed. It is usually 
successful in proportion . to its effort to 
serve.” 
The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company 
has, in addition to its main bank, seven branch 
offices conveniently located throughout the 
city and has established the right to two des- 


ignations very commonly used in referring to 





it: “The Bank of the People” and “To- 
City-Wide Bank.” The building in 
which the main office is housed and which 
is owned by the company is one of the archi- 
tectural attractions in Toledo’s financial cen- 
ter. 
Orgapvized 


ledo’s 


charter issued by the 
State of Ohio, it is authorized to engaged in 
and has for many years engaged in com- 
mercial and savings banking, safe deposit, 
real estate, foreign and trust business and 
maintains separate departments in each one 


upon a 


of these branches, 

A recent statement of the Ohio Savings 
Bank & Trust Company shows aggregate re- 
sources Of $25,604,755; deposits, $22,666,000 ; 
capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $800,000, and 
undivided profits, $350,473. Officers are: 
George M. Jones, president; Edward Kirsch- 
ner, vice-president; Frank P. Kennison, vice- 
president and trust officer; Seymour H. Hoff, 

























































































HOME OF THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, AT TOLEDO 
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Competent 





Representation 


Affiliated with 
THE OLD NATIONAL BANK of Spokane 





NTNU HANH 


Ss 
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Community Property Laws of the State of Washington contain provisions 
which take the place of rights of dower and curtesy. A trust company, 
maintaining a staff of specialized executives in probate, inheritance tax, 
income tax, investment, insurance and property management, should be 
utilized to represent your interests in this state. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


SPOKANE WASHINGTON 


MN NUNN RR 


In the Pacific 
Northwest 








COMBINED RESOURCES 
$25.000.000 
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secretary; E. W. Davis, treasurer; Charles 
A. Frese, assistant treasurer; Frank J. 
Klauser, assistant secretary and assistant 
trust officer; John P. Monaghan, assistant 
secretary; Claude A. Campbell, assistant 
secretary; J. H. Lochbihler, assistant treas- 
urer; John Landgraf, assistant treasurer; 
Harry A. Dunn, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant trust officer; F. G. Meier, auditor. 


THE HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST 
COMPANY 


The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
of Hartford, Conn., which will soon occupy 
its monumental new building, reports a year 
of active growth in all departments. The 
December 31st statement shows combined as- 
sets of $21,681,000, with loans and discounts 
of $14,682,000; cash and reserves, $1,183,- 
000; due from banks, $3,329,000; U. S. bonds, 
$600,225; railroad bonds, $198,754, and other 
bonds, $152,661. Deposits now stand at $16,- 
877,000. The capital is $2,000,000; surplus, 
$2,000,000, and undivided profits, $588,092. 
Mr. Meigs H. Whaples is chairman of the 
board of trustees and Mr. Frank C. Sumner 
is president. 


APPOINTED BOND MANAGER 
The Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh—one of that city’s largest finan- 
cial institutions—announces the appoint 
ment of Norman B. Ward as manager of its 
bond department, who assumed his duties 
January 38d. Mr. Ward is a Columbia Uni 
versity graduate, and has had a wide busi 
ness experience. He was formerly in the 
Pittsburgh office of Lee Higginson & Com 
pany, and later manager of the bond depart 
ment of the McGill group of banks with 
main offices in Sharon, Pa., resigning the 

latter position to come to Pittsburgh. 


A PRACTICAL BOOKLET ON SAVINGS 

“Plans” is the title of a very effective little 
booklet issued by the Publicity Department 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis. It is predicated on the sound doctrine 
chat, in building anything from a small 
house to a big business, the plan is of first 
importance. The same principle is applied 
to building for success, the first step of which 
is the saving of money. The booklet not 
only discusses various plans adapted to in- 
dividual requirements, but cites examples 
from experience of Mercantile savers. 
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First Wisconsin Trust Company 


of Milwaukee 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $1,637,462 


First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Building in left foreground, 
with First Wisconsin Company 
(Investment Securities) Building 
adioining, and First Wisconsin 
National Bank Building on 
right. 
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THOSE HAVING BUSINESS IN THIS VICINITY 
Are invited to avail of a modern and 


dependable service in 


BANKING TRUSTS 
INVESTMENTS 


by 


TRUST COMPANY OF NORFOLK 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Branch offices at OCEAN VIEW and LAMBERT’S POINT 


Capital, $1,000,000 











Business Development Plans for 1922 


HE true test of their value will be the number of new accounts 
that result. 


An equally important test is the increase in deposits and the 
decrease in number of dormant accounts. 


The Collins Service —with its staff of therefore increasingly profitable. 
specialists to study each individual bank- 


seg “ Yours can be the one bank in your com- 
ing problem, situation and opportunity — 


; munity to which will be made available our 
not only attracts new business for clients facilities and experience in making 1922 a 
but makes present accounts more active and record year for your bank. 


The Collins Service 


The Recognized Standard of Financial Advertising 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AN organization with 50 years’ exper- 
ience in the Farm Mortgage Banking 
business, which offers you the unusual facil- 
ities of its Eastern Home Office through 
which you can keep in close touch with 
your farm mortgage investments, and the 
unexcelled service in the field of its West- 
ern Office in charge of a Vice-President 
and negotiating all loans through its own salaried employees, 


located at branch field offices. 


Particulars on request, without obligation. 


Associated Mortgage Investors, Inc. 


KINGMAN N. ROBINS, President 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Spokane, Wash. 


Lewistown, Mont. 


Calgary, Alta. 


*“*Since 1873’’ 


PRESCRIPTION FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Mr. Festus J. Wade, president of the Mer 
eantile Trust Company of St. Louis, sub- 
mits the following trite and common sense 
rules as a guidance for business men in 
meeting the tasks of the present year: 

“To whatever you happen to be selling 
add one portion each of salesmanship, ad- 
vertising and faith in the future of all busi- 
Serve with a trace of tenacity. That 
is my prescription for American business in 
1922. 

“Right here let me say that the future 
would be easier to foresee if we could con- 
sider American business alone. But we can 
not. There is such a close intermeshing of 
domestic and foreign affairs, such direct con- 
tact is brought about by international trade, 
that we must consider other nations as hav- 
ing a bearing on our prosperity, and must 
consider them whether we like it or not. 

“So long as exchange rates are in our fa- 
vor on paper and against us in developing 
foreign trade, we will naturally be at a dis- 
advantage. Our Allies in the war, ‘our 
war,’ are required to pay us $500,000,000 a 
year in gold as interest on their debt to us. 
This, among other things, greatly diminishes 
their purchasing power and helps to keep 


hess. 


their exchange rate below normal. Refund- 


ing, trust funding, cancelling, call it what 
you will, I still favor doing away with that 
Allied debt. 

“All signs point to a steady betterment of 
business in 1922. The cost of building has 
been a drawback. It has fallen in some 
parts of the country and must fall in other 
parts before business goes ahead under a full 
head of steam. Increasing bond prices are 
a hopeful sign. The shelves of retailers 
ure largely empty, despite ‘buyers’ 
Inventories have down. 
Prices have taken such a drop in most lines 
that business is sure to revive. 

“Nineteen hundred twenty-one was a year 
of liquidation, as is shown most forcibly by 
the fact that the twelve Federal Reserve 
banks liquidated more than two billions of 
dollars of loans during the year. This ap- 
plied to and affected all lines of business. 

“Goods will have to be sold in 1922, and 
the more outlets there are, the bigger mar- 
ket there is, the easier it will be to sell them. 
We should try to become a store for the 
world’s goods in 1922, instead of merely a 
storehouse for the world’s gold. If we ac- 
complish that purpose, we can look back 
upon the year and call it successful.” 


two 
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HARVEY BLODGETT PUBLISHES 
“CLIENTS’ NUMBER” 

An unique and enterprising departure in 
the financial publicity field is the “Clients’ 
Number” of the Service Bulletin issued by 
the Harvey Blodgett Company, which has 
blazed many new trails in banking and trust 
company publicity work. The “Clients’ 
Number” is a revelation of the virile, pro- 
gressive impulse which animates banks and 
trust companies in projecting their publicity 
campaigns not only for immediate business 
but also for future development. 

The “Clients’ Number” is a treasure store 
of practical suggestions dealing with the ecul- 
tivation of thrift through scientifically pre- 
pared and systematic publicity. There are 
also numerous contributions from trust com 
panies relating to publicity campaigns in 
furtherance of fiduciary business. The con 
tributors represent progressive banks and 
trust companies from various sections of the 
country and together present a symposium 
that is worthy of the study and attention of 
everyone concerned in advanced publicity 
methods. A few excerpts may be of interest. 

Mrs. L. DD). Sultzer, manager of the savings 
department of the Mercantile Trust Com 
pany of St. Louis, writes: 

“We have found that the sending of a 
monthly appeal to our savings depositors 
has been a great stimulus to them. For the 
year 1920, the number of our individual savy- 


ings deposits increased 41 per cent. The 
amount of our deposits increased over three 
million dollars: An unusual record under 


any circumstances 

“We believe that keeping in personal com- 
munication with our savings depositors is 
not only wholesome for them but develops 
a remarkable loyalty to our institution. It 
is sometimes touching to see how much trou- 
ble they will go to, to induce their friends 
to become savings depositors with us. We 
feel that the loyalty developed among our 





THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, - $750,000.00 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 
organization insure efficient service 
Resources over - - $9,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


O. T. Warine, President F. Invinc WALSH, 
Aucustus V. Heety, Vice-President 
H. H. Ponp, Vice-President Apete H. Kursy, 
DeWitt HusBett, Sec’y and Treas. 


Asst. Sec’y-Treas 


Asst. Sec’y-Treas 
H. Douctras Davis, Asst.. Secretary 
Russert C. Doerimncer, Asst. Treas. 
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depositors is worth even more than the in 
creased activity of the accounts, which re 
sults in increased gross deposits.” 

Another interesting contribution on the 
subject of soliciting trust business is fron 
Mr. Clinton F. Berry, advertising manaver 
of the Union Trust Company of Detroit 
who writes: 

“What is the attitude of the public toward 
the matter of being solicited for trust busi 
ness? The answer is favorable indeed. The 
reception is in a ‘taken-for-granted’ way 
and an appreciative spirit. The matter-ot 
course attitude is the natural result of trust 
advertising. People are not surprised 
find a personal follow-up of a good adver 
tisement. They expect that live institutions 
of every kind are desirous of getting a max 
mum business for the money spent in adver 
tising and they know it follows that .some 
method must be adopted to ‘close’ such 
prospective patrons as may have been 
terested. 

“The appreciative spirit is not always 
aroused in the same way. In the first plaee 
subtle flattery pleases, and what more deli 
eate flattery than the attention to an indi 
vidual from an institution of the standing 
of a bank or trust company? Perhaps this 
accounts for a large amount of apprecia 
tion accorded personal solicitation, but it 
must be admitted that this foundation is 
not the most substantial. Of more value is 
the next source, namely—appreciation, the 
result of actual service. Particularly is this 
so in the case of a trust company, for it is 
a strange case indeed that cannot be bene 
fited from at least one of the various chan- 
nels of service controlled by a trust com 
pany For example, in estates alone, a sin 
gle branch of trust business, it is quite pos- 
sible with the co-operation of attorneys to 
give actual service to 97 per cent. of avail 
able prospective patrons. This is for the 
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Your Agent 
in Canada 


With Branch Offices 
throughout the Domin- 
ion, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, 
this Company is in an 
eminently satisfactory 
position to look after 
your Canadian _inter- 
ests no matter where 
located. 


Correspondence invited. 


The Canada Permanent 
Trust Company 


Capital - S7 OOO UO00 O00 


Head Othce 
20 Toronto Street - Toronto 


» per cent. of the estates 


robate courts have been 


according to the terms of a will 
ther 97 per cent. having been in 


<tutes 


h of trust business appears to 


e most intimately 
lic The life 


reached 


affecting the 
insurance move 
every one practically It 
has instilled the idea of looking forward to 
the time when loved ones must be left alone 
In fact it has started a line of thought that 


end abruptly 


does not 


when a given amount 


of insurance has been provided but con 
stantly keeps the mind wondering what else 
should be done to take the place of him 
sometime go never to return It 
is here that the will 
ful and 


property, 


who must 
with its specific, care 
disposition of all 
with the provisions to care for this 
minor child, or that invalid relation, or a 
wife who has no business experience, it is 
that the will completes the work the 
insurance has begun. In helping to solve 
such intimate personal matters, the solicited 
public is extremely grateful for the efforts 
of the trust company and the personal so 
licitor.” 


complete one’s 


here 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Correspondence 
on Local Conditions 
Cordially Invited 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Prof ts 
Over One Million Dollars 


HAWAIIAN 
Trust Co., Ltd. 


HONOLULU -- HAWAII 


TIME SAVER FOR BANK OFFICIALS 


The variety of mechanical equipments and 


appliances required by a modern bank 01 


trust company is steadily increasing in num 
ber New 


sive time and labor and to afford maximum 


devices to provide protection, to 


In order to assist bank 


best latest 


safety of operation 


ers in securing the and type of 


mechanical needs and equipment the Camp 
hell Service has been organized in New York 
Attention is herewith directed to the ad 
vertisement reserved for the Campbell Serv 
this 
Magazine. 

The Campbell 


ice on page 96 of number of Trust 
(‘OMPANIES 
valuable 
and the 
with the 
Where information is de 
number of the items. by check 
ing the spaces and sending the page to the 


Service furnishes 


suggestions for bank 


prompt 
source of supply. 


equipment 
means of communication 


sired on a 


Campbell Company, complete details will be 
forwarded without obligation. 

The eliminates the 
separate letters to the dealers, in 
to the convenience of 


service necessity of 
addition 
having at hand in 
one place practically a “Red Book,” for the 
bank’s The 
carefully selected, are 
give prompt 


been 
will 


needs. dealers have all 
responsible and 


and effective service. 
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HE merging of Guar- 

anty Trust & Savings 
Bank and Long Beach 
Trust & Savings Bank with 
Security Trust & Savings 
Bank has given Southern 
California a financial 
institution with resources 
exceeding $150,000,000— 
the twenty-first largest 
bank in the United States. 


The many advantages 
offered by this bank are 
available to you or to your 
patrons who may visit 
Southern California. You 
are especially invited to 
call on our Department of 
Research & Service if you 
wish to secure information 


of any kind about this 
section. 


ECURIT Y fst 
SZ SAvINGs BANK 


SAVINGS —— COMMERCIAL —— 'TRUST 


Capital G Surplus $10,000,000 
‘Resources Exceed $150,000,00022 
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A Complete 
Financial Service 


ITH enlarged facilities and 

greater resources The Sea 
board National Bank, now located 
in its new, modern-equipped bank 
building, is in a position to render a 
financial service of larger scope than 
heretofore—and a service, too, that 
will meet your every requirement. 


Our officers will welcome the op- 
portunity to explain in detail the 
practical value of the special features 
of this complete financial and trust 
service and the benefits you can 
derive from it in a personal and 
business way. 


THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Broad and Becver Streets 


Capital, Surplus aud Profits over Eight 
Million Dollars 





CORPORATE AND PERSONAL TRUSTS 
(Continued from page 46) 
exercise his discretion in regard to their 
purchase or sale. It is considered a very 
conservative practice to restrict investments 
to the character required by law for trust 
funds; therefore, those who feel that the 
size of the income is an important considera 
tion, allow the trustee to invest in “non 
legals,” that is, in bonds which, though not 
authorized by statute for trusts, may not 
withstanding that fact be entirely satisfac- 
tory from the point of view of safety and 

yield a somewhat better return. 

The personal trust agreement being of 
simpler form than the corporate trust inden- 
ture, it is less difficult to recognize in it the 
three parties essential to a trust. Here the 
donor is the property owner, the beneficiaries 
and remaindermen are the persons for whom 
the trust estate is held and the trustee is the 
temporary custodian of the property pending 
the happening of the condition which will 
cause the trust to terminate or to fall in. 


Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent of the 
capital stock of the Premier Refining and 
Manufacturing Company. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 
CAPITAL, $1:200:;000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,895,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P, SPAMER 
H. H. M. LEE - - 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 


ViCE-PRES. 
2D VICE-PRES 
- 3D VICE-PREs. 
4TH VICE-PRES 
TREASURER 
GEORGE R. TUDOR 


ROLAND L. MILLER 
ALBERT P. STROBEL 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON 
CLARENCE B. TUCKER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE 


CASHIER 
- ASST, CASHIER 
- REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS 
ASST. TREAS 

ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER JOHN W 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 


JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE Cc. JENKINS 


MARSHALL 
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THE DESTINIES OF 1922 


ALVIN 


W. KRECH 


President of the Equitable Trust Company of New York 


The business year 1921 will not be fondly 
remembered by those among us who believe 
that the country’s economic health is re 


flected primarily in the number and the size 


of dividends and extra-dividends. Nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one cannot boast of 
record earnings and Capacity productions, 
but it ean claim the distinction of having 


been the first post-war year to face the seri 
ousness of the situation and to start the up 


hill job. It has been an austere year, a year 


of thoughtful planning, a year that chas 
tened wisely. True it is that the individual 
business man is first of all concerned with 
his own affairs and is inclined to consider 


his own balance sheet as infinitely more im- 
portant than the Federal Reserve bank state 
ment, but after all individual prosperity can 


only be the emanation of a general healthy 


state of affairs. And 1921, a year of defla- 
tion (and deflation, to quote Professor Gus- 
tav Cassel, means not only a reduction of 


expenses, it means also a corresponding re 


duction of incomes), has done much toward 
bringing back a healthy state of affairs. 
The business community was _ perhaps 


obliged to observe a rather disagreeable diet, 
but the banker, who is asked to diagnose the 
may now confidently point out quite 
a number of highly satisfying symptoms. 
As a body politic we are splendidly alive: 
The President's Director Dawes’ 
report and Secretary Hughes’ “thunderbolt” 


case, 


message, 











are splendid affirmations of our aptness to 
meet serious emergencies in the most direct 
and matter of fact manner. We have the 


men and we have the natural 
we must even admit that on closing of sub- 
scription days, we were lately quite under 
the impression that the country’s 
have not yet been entirely depleted by 
an unhappy system of taxation. Incidentally 
may recall that the ratio of 
Federal Reserve bank is about 


resources, and 


savings 


as 


also 
our 
per cent. 

The international situation rich in 
promises. Secretary Hughes launched 
Washington a bold “peace offensive” which 
should win for the world the inestimable 
trophy of international economic under- 
standing. Last year we recorded a few shy 
attempts at real world pacification, and to- 
day could cite a hundred instances re- 
flecting the world’s fervent desire for peace. 
There is perhaps no more significant gesture 


one re- 
serves of 
73 
is fair 

in 


we 


than Marshal Foch’s chivalrous proposal 
that the defeated nations be aided so that 
they may be re-established commercially. 


Victory does not rest after the laurels have 
been plucked, and it is our imperative duty, 
from self-interest if not from any other 
reason, not to abandon those who need our 
co-operation. 

1 confidently hope that the destinies of 
1922 will be happily shaped by the strenu- 
ous and courageous efforts of the past year. 
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Insure Your Profits 


The present erratic state of the foreign exchange market 
may turn your profit as importer or exporter into a loss 
over night unless you take proper steps to provide 
against such a contingency. 


[n arranging for the importation of goods, payment to be 
made at some future date in a foreign currency, it is 
possible to engage immediately a rate at which the re- 
quired amount ot exchange will be supplied you when 
date of payment arrives. 


Likewise the foreign exchange, which as an exporter 
you expect to receive at some future date for goods to be 
ship ped abroad, can be immediately sold for forward deliv- 
ery, thus insuring the amount in U. S. dollars, which 
you will eventually receive for your merchandise 


In this way you can remove from your foreign trading 
erations the undesirable element of speculation in foreig 
exchange, and in this respect at least business again « 


conducted on a safe and normal basis. 


The Irving is in a position to care for your requireme! ts 
in situations like the above, and will promptly furnish 


complete information as to details upon request, € either by 
mail or through a call at the Foreign Division of the bank 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


1851-1922: SEVENTY-ONE YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 
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New York City 


TREND OF THE SECURITY MARKET 
1921 
vided roughly into two distinct periods. Dur- 


The security markets of may be di 
ing the first half of the year both stock and 
hond markets dull and generally de 
result of the scarcity of funds, 
commodity prices, and uncertainty 
regarding business conditions. In the second 
half of the both markets 


with vigor to easier money 


were 
presses as a 
falling 
year responded 
conditions, a 
somewhat more stable price level, and im 
proving business activity in certain lines 
The reaction of the stock and bond mar 
kets to credit and business conditions, says 
the Federal Reserve agent of New York, was 
governed in considerable degree by a marked 
tendency for funds to flow into investment 
rather than into speculative issues. During 
the early part of the year this tendency had 
the effect of preventing bond prices from 
showing the weakness which the stock mar- 
cet evidenced 
in May levels for 
the year, bonds on the average held substan 
tially above the low points which had been 
reached in May and December of 1920. The 
effect in the fall of the year was to cause 
a demand for bonds which in late October 
und November resulted in the heaviest trad 
ing since 1904, and a rapid rise in price that 


Whereas stocks broke sharp- 


and June to new low 


brought corporation bond averages to the 
highest levels since 1919 and most of the 
Liberty issues to the highest since 1918. Vic- 
tory notes sold over par for the first time, 
with the exception of a few’ transactions 
shortly after their issue in 1919. The rise 
in stocks, on the other hand, was accom- 


panied by a much smaller volume of trading 
than in the active periods of recent years, 
and average prices in December were slightly 
under the previous high quotation for 1921 
and substantially lower than prevailing prices 
in 1920. 

The market for new 


security issues re 





sponded even more vigorously than the stock 
and bond markets to changing credit condi- 
tions. In the early months of the year sales 
were limited by the capacity of the market 
to absorb new offerings, and the market was 
frequently congested. Toward the middle 
of the year the volume of offerings decreased 
as borrowers satisfied their most pressing 
requirements, but with the advent of lower 
interest rates in the later months those who 
had been able to postpone financing came 
into the market. Although the resulting vol- 
ume of financing was large, practically all 
were readily absorbed 
were 


issues 


and the most 
oversubscribed. An 
market indicated by 
large numbers of small subscribers to many 


desirable heavily 


unusually broad was 
of the issues of well known companies. 
The total volume of issues of all classes 
for the first eleven months of the year was 
somewhat larger than in 1920. A reduced 
corporation securities was offset 
by a larger volume of State and municipal 
bonds issued to pay for soldiers’ bonuses or 
construction projects, and farm loan bonds 
and 


amount of 


foreign issues. 

The growth of the market in this country 
for foreign government 
notable 


bonds has been a 
recent years. At 
the close of the year there were 47 separate 
foreign government or municipal 
quoted actively on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, representing $2,000,000,000 of 
original compared with 11 in 1914 
of an original issue value of somewhat less 
than $900,000,000. 


development in 
issues 


over 


issues, 


Joseph S. Lovering, recently elected vice- 
president of the Hanover National Bank, 
assumed the duties of his new office January 
1, 1922. Mr. Lovering resigned from the of- 
fice of treasurer of the American 
tional Corporation. 


Interna- 


For the first time in more than four years 
time money was to be had in the financial 
district of New York recently for all stated 
periods, at 4% per cent. 
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LATEST STATEMENTS OF NATIONAL 
BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY 

A strong position is clearly shown in the 
statements rendered by National banks of 
New York City under date of December 31, 
1921. Earning capacity has been well sus- 
tained and in many instances there has been 
a substantial increase in surplus and un- 
divided profits. 

The Chase National Bank reports total 
assets of $425,264,549, with deposits of $359,- 
162,590. The capital stock is $20,000,000, 
surplus, $15,000,000 and undivided profits, 
$6,104,424. 

The Chemical National Bank reports on 
December 31, 1921, total assets of $152,824,- 
642, with deposits of $123,021,966. The capi- 
tal stock is $4,500,000, surplus, $15,500,000, 
and undivided profits, $2,245,999. Reserves 
for taxes, ete., $340,040. 


STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY 

The United States Trust Company, in 
publishing a statement of its condition as of 
January 1, 1922, appends a list of stock and 
bond investments of the company giving in- 
terest rate, par value, book price and book 
value. The list includes government, mu- 
nicipal, railroad equipment, railroad and in- 
dustrial bonds and stock in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, having a total par 
value of $12,384,000 and book value of $11,- 
OS2,470. 

The statement also shows how capital, sur 
plus and undivided profits of $17,521,207 is 
invested in real estate, real estate first mort- 
gages, stocks and bonds and cash balance. 
Resources total $70,718,442, with deposits of 
$52,048,000. The semi-annual dividend of 
January 1, 1922, amounting to $500,000, is 
charged to profit and loss and not included 
in the published statement. 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY IN 
ELEGANT NEW HOME 

On Saturday, January 7th, the new office 
building, banking rooms and safe deposit 
vaults of the Trust Company of New Jersey 
at Bergen and Sip avenues in Jersey City, 
were formally opened to the public. The 
occasion was celebrated with a reception to 
customers and friends who were greeted by 
President William C. Heppenheimer and as- 
sociates. Many floral tributes were received. 

The latest statement of the Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey, which changes its main 
office from Hoboken to Jersey City, shows 


total resources of $37,835,000. Deposits to- 
tal $35,081,000. The capital is $1,000,000; 
surplus, $1,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$726,861, 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY REPORTS 
INCREASES 


The Guaranty Trust Company issues its 
condensed statement as of December 31st 
showing deposits of $470.916,.979.07, as com- 
pared with $425,857,452.07 shown in its last 
published statement of November 15th. It 
also shows an undivided profits account of 
$2,.255,398.56, as compared with $1,552,791.10 
on November 15th. The new statement re- 
ports no borrowings from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank on December 3lst, as compared 
with rediscounts of $17,925,000 on November 
th. The total resources of the company 
are S5TS.309, 758.37. 


THE TRIUMPH OF GOOD WILL 

The spirit of international amity  dis- 
played at the Conference on Limitation of 
Armaments at Washington serves as the text 
of a homily on “The Triumph of Good Will,” 
contributed by Theodore G. Smith, vice 
president of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York to the Christmas number 
of Central Union Topics, published by the 
Central Union Club, composed of employees 
of the company. In the course of his splen- 
didly written tribute to the men who are 
guiding the conference at Washington and 
what it portends for the world, Mr. Smith 
said: 

“Let us regard the present and the future 
in the light of this new hope, which is ris 
ing on man’s horizon. We all can see the 
huge, disquieting outlines of the problems 
which loom before us, problems so difficult 
as to deserve to be catled stupendous. Their 
solution will require a world of good will, 
but as men turn to good will and proceed 
to accomplish the works of peace, they cre- 
ate for themselves the conditions which ren- 
der the solution of all problems relatively 
easy, and no difficulties can present them- 
selves as an occasion for despair. It takes 
peace to enable understandings to be 
reached, but as approach is made in the 
spirit of good will to every attempt at under- 
standing, in all the fields of man’s endeavor, 
political, financial, commercial and _ social, 
we can be sure that the task of reaching 
an agreement on every subject will be a 
lighter burden, and new values will appear 
to reward the efforts of men, and there will 
be a new sense of security in our civiliza- 
tion.” 


— 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 


Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 


LONDON 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement, December 3 


140 Broadway 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE GRAND ST. OFFICE 


Madison Ave. and 60th St. 
LIVERPOOL 


ANTWERP 


RESOURCES 


268 Grand St. 


PARIS HAVRE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


, 1921 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and Due from Banks 


and Bankers 


U.S. Government Bonds and Certificates 


Public Securities 
Other Securities. 


Loans and Bills Purchased 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Foreign Exchange 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate...... 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Capital...... 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Interest Payable and’ Reserves for Taxes and Ex- 


LIABILITIES 


penses and Other Liabilities 
Acceptances—New York Office 
Foreign Offices 
Outstanding Dividend Checks 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 


Deposits 


Charles H. Allen 
Trustee 
A. C. Bedford 
Chm. Bd. Directors, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Edward J. Berwind 
President Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co 
T. De Witt Cuyler 
Chm. Bd. Directors Commer- 
cial Trust Co., Philadelphia 
Caleb C. Dula 
President Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co 
Marshall Field 
Trustee, Estate of Marshall 
Fic Id 
Robert W. Goelet 
Real Estate 
Eugene G. Grace 
President Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation 
Daniel Guggenheim 
of Guggenheim Brothers 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. Averell Harriman 
Chairman of Board 
W. A. Harriman & Co., Ine 
Albert H. Harris 
Vice-President New York 
Central Railroad Co 
Frederic A. Juilliard 
A. D. Juilliard & Co 
Cornelius F. Kelley 
President Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co 
Thomas W. Lamont 
of J. P. Morgan & Co 
William C. Lane 
Vice-President 
Edgar L. Marston 
of Blair & Co 
Grayson M.-P. Murphy 
of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
Charles A. Peabody 
President Mutual Life Ins 
Co, 


. .$141,209,002.62 
28,097 ,670.74 
31,080,045.53 
22,558,892.62 

296,525,218.14 
2,668 396.67 
7,725,224.18 
24,008,291.99 
8,557,780.41 
15,879,235.47 


$578,309,758.37 


$25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
2,255,398.56 


$42,255,398.56 


16,649,999.48 
15,989,826.69 
8,018,465.30 
589,349.50 
23,889,739.77 
470,916,979.07 


$578,309,758.37 


William C. Potter 
President 
John S. Runnells 
President Pullman Co 
Thomas F. Ryan 
Financier 
Charles H. Sabin 
Chairman of the Board 
John A. Spoor 
Chm. of the Board, Union 
Stock Yards & Transit Co 
Edward R. Stettinius 
of J. P. Morgan & Co 
Myron C. Taylor 
Chairman Board of Directors 
Passaic Cotton Mills 
George Whitney 
of J. P. Morgan & Co 
Harry Payne Whitney 
Banker 
Thomas E. Wilson 
President Wilson & Co., Inc 
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Bank 


of the City of New York 


57 Broadway 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
DEPOSITS (Dec. 31, 1921). 


$20,000,000 
21,104,424 


359) | 62,590 


OFFICERS 


4. BARTON HEPBURN 


ALBERT H. 


Chairman of the 


WIGGIN, 


Advisory B 


President 


Vice-Presidents: 


Samuel H. Miller 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Gerhard M. Dahl 
Reeve Schley 


Assistant Vice 


Edwin A. Lee 
William E. Purdy 
George H. Saylor 


Comptroller 
Thomas Ritchie 


DIREC 


Samuel H. Miller Andrew Fletcher 
Edward R. Tinker Wm. Boyce T 
Edward T. Nichols 
Newcomb Carlton 
Frederick H. Ecker H. Wendell 
Eugene V. R. Thayer 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Gerhard M. Dahl 


Henry W. Canr 
\. Barton Hepbru 
Albert H. Wiggir 
John J. Mitchell 
Guy E. Tripp 
James N. Hill 
Daniel C. Jackling 
Charles M. Schwab 
WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF 
nd shall be please 1 to meet or « 
Through its Trust Department, 
res of Trust; Depositary 
for Corporations and 
Trusts 


BANKS, Bankers 


Individuals; 


Corporations, 
orrespond with those who contemplate making changes or ¢ 
the Bank offers facilities as 
under re-organization and other agreements; 
Executor under Wills and 


Henry Ollesheimer 
Alfred C. Andrews 
Robert I. Barr 
Sherrill Smith 
Presidents: 

Gilbert B. Sayres 
Alfred W. Hudsor 
George Hadden 


Cashier 
William P. Holl 


TORS 


hompsor 
Reeve Schley 
Kenneth F. Wood 
1 Endicott 
William M. Wood 
Jeremiah Milbank 
Henry Ollesheimer 


Firms or Individuals on favorable 


pening new 


terms 
accounts 
Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and Inder 
Custodian of securities and Fiscal Agent 
Trustee under Testamentary Trusts; Trustee under 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


EARNINGS OF NEW YORK FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK 
Earnings of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for 1921 were $26,093,832, com 
pared with $53,128,130 in 1920 and $27,959,- 
619 in 1919. The bank’s average capital 
in 1921 was $26,812,000, and the average de- 
$674,325.700. The earnings for the 
year are equivalent to 97.3 per cent. on the 
capital alone and 3.7 per cent. on the com 
bined working fund of capital and deposits. 
At the close of business on December 31 the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York paid to 
the United States Treasury, in lieu of taxes, 
$20,702,439.94, representing its earnings dur- 
ing 1921, expenses and the deductions 
provided for by law. The corresponding fig- 
ure for 1920 was $39,318,510.65. 


posits 


less 


NEW YORK TRUST CO. APPOINTMENTS 

Trustees of the New York Trust Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the $10,000,000 capital stock, which 


was payable January 3, 1922, to holders of 


record December 24, 1921. This is the third 
quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. declared by 
the New York Trust Company since the con- 
solidation with the Liberty National of April 
1, 1921. The following appointments were 
announced: To be vice-president, A. J. Mou- 
trie; to be Blackford; to be 
assistant cashier, J. J. Lynch; to be assistant 
secretary, H. C. Bishop; 
retary, P. D. Meyers 


eashier, E. G 


to be assistant sec- 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY SECURES 
ADDITIONAL SPACE 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has found it necessary to increase its 
space in 483 Exchange Place, because of the 
growth of its business, and the large bank- 
ing space formerly occupied by August Bel- 
mont & Co., on the second floor, has been 
taken. The ground floor of this building is 
already occupied by the trust company 
which also uses a large part of its own build- 
ing, at 37 Wall street. 
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That Steady Stream. 


of American Dollars 
Flowing Back to the Fatherlands — 


Facility in the safe and speedy handling of these millions 
by local banks opens wide the door to large and profit- 
able new business. 
Backed byits great international organization, the “drawing 
equipment” service of the American Express Company has 
long held the prestige and good-will of its world-clientele. 
American Express Foreign Remittance Service enables 
any bank to deal in foreign exchange on any country— 
in its own name, using its own individually printed forms 
without the requirements of tying up balances in 
foreign lands. 


In addition to obtaining large profits on this class of 


business, banks everywhere find that once they have 
secured the confidence of the foreigner they can easily 
obtain his ever-growing deposits. 

The American Express Company’s foreign remittance 


equipment for banks is a magnet of tried efficiency to a 
larger banking business. 


For further particulars address 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SYSTEM FOREIGN OFFICES 


GREAT ITALY SWITZERLAND FAR 
BRITAIN Rome Lucerne EAST 
London Naples Zurich Yokohama 
Liverpool Genoa Basle Kobe - 
Southampton Florence Hong Kong 
Edinburgh GERMANY Shanghai 
Glasgow BELGIUM ~~ = ; 
Antwerp reme Manila, P. I. 
FRANCE Brussels we Peking 
Paris obte Calcutta 
Bordeaux HOLLAND SOUTH SYDNEY 
Lyons Rotterdam AMERICA NORTH 
Havre Amsterdam Buence Aires CHINA 
Nice . Montevideo Pekin 
Marseilles SCANDINAVIA Valparaiso ae 
Copenhagen CAN 
SPAIN Christiania EGYPT Montreal 
Barcelona Stockholm Cairo Toronto 


Tientsin 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING—TRAVEL and FOREIGN TRADE 


cao patna ara Sie 











Accountancy—14 months course 
Qualifies for C. P. A. EXAMINATIONS 
Class personally conducted by 
FRANK BROAKER, C. P. A. NO. 1 
Bookkeeping—4 months course 
Qualifies one as JUNIOR ACCOUNTANT 
Class personally conducted by 
J. OLIVER SCHMIDT, C. P. A. (N. A.) 
Broaker Accountics Corporation, Inc. 
| 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Stuy. 0831 
Adding Machine—Attachment Te. Canal 9070 
} TYPE ADDER COMPANY 
465 Washington Street, N. Y. 
| Instantly makes an adding machine of any 
standard typewriter. Independent of type- 
: writing me chanism, 

Addressing Machines _ Tel. Gramercy 6363 
RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
32-46 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Stencils cut on your own typewriter, can be 
used as cards in Mailing List 


Appraisals ~ Tel. Cortlandt 381-382 
| INTERNATIONAL APPRAISAL CO., 
200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Fifteen years’ experience—Highest type 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


Bank Buil lings 
ALFRED C BOSSOM 
680 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Specialist i in Bank Construc tion 








Inc- 





Architect 





Bank Advertising 

The BANRERS SERVICE CORPORATION 
19-21 Warren Street 

New York City 

Builders of Deposits 

Banking by Mail Tel. Murray Hill 9848 

Griemal tested successful system 
HENRY F. PRICE 
Savings Account Specialist 
Suite 1117, 19 West 44th St., N. Y. 


Bank Supplies ~ ‘Tel. Beekman 7960 


BROWN, LENT & PETT, Inc. 
110 William Street, N. Y. 


| Specialists in Checks, Blanks, Registers, 
Pass Books, Balance Ledgers, ete. 


Bookkeeping Machine 
ELLIS ADDING TYPEWRITER CO. 


Newark, New Jersey 








| A complete adding machine and a complete 


A bank necessity. 


Tel. Watl atkins 8090 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 
64-66 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Calculating Machines Tel. Barc lay 517 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO 
Woolworth Building, 
New York 
Makes all figuring | easy as turning the crank. 


typewriter combined. 








Card Systems Tel. Worth 1400 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
316 Broadway 
New York 
Unexcelled Filing Systems for banks 





Coin Counting Machine Tel. Main 5893 
STANDARD-JOHNSON COMPANY, Inc. 
371 E, Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ess:ntial equipment for every bank includes: 
Coin Counters—Wrappers and Separators; 
write for details, particulars and prices, 


Code Books Tel. Cortlandt 4088 


AMERICAN CODE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Code dealers in the world 
206 Broadway, New York 
Established 1899 Send for circular 





Fire Protection 


} 
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Where to Get What 
You Want For 
Your Bank 


The dealers listed 
surrounding spaces 
been carefully selected. 
They will give you prompt 
and reliable service. 
Should you desire circulars 
and descriptive matter for 
several items, check the 
spaces and mail this sheet 
to 


CAMPBELL SERVICE 
for Banks 
19 West 44TH STREET 
Suite ong New York 
Tel., 3552 2 Murray Hill 


in the 
have 


Duplicating Machines Tel. Stuyvesant 5332 


ROTOSPEED DUPLICATOR 
Lightning Office Appliance Company 
41 Union Square, N. Y. 


“Works like a printing press without type” 





4 Engrossers Est. 50 Years 


AMES & ROLLINSON 
Resolutions Diplomas 
206 Broadway, N. Y 


Tel. Cortlandt 7406-7407 


Equipment—Steel Tel. Bryant 6785 
STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


25 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Everything for Bank Equipment 


Financial Publicity Tel. Murray Hill 3552 


CAMPBELL SERVICE FOR BANKS 
19 West 44th St. 
Complete bank publicity and advertising serv 
ice at moderate cost. Distance no objection 


Fire hows 


Tel. Worth 0937 


H. and D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway, New York 


Automatics for teller protection 


Tel. Plaza 9410 
PYRENE MFG. CO. 
17-19 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
A Hand Apparatus for every department is 
inexpensive insurance 





Form Letters Tel. Murray Hill 6734 
SCULLY LETTER SERVICE 
489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Rush Service—Multigraphing—Addressing— 
Mailing. 


Tel. Plaza 2409-4290 
J. MARKS & BRO. 
1119 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Buy direct from the manufacturer and save 
money 


Hand Writing Expert Tel. Cortlandt 5633 
A. R. LEWIS 





Glass Desk Teps 





Examinations 
Typewriting, Ink, 
220 Broadway, 


Hardware 


Paper, etc. 
N.Y. City 





Tel. Stuyvesant 7000 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
133 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


of Questioned Documents, 





Law Blanks Tel. Cortlandt 7635 
POLHEMUS PRINTING COMPANY 
48 Vesey Street, 
A blank for every usual banking need. 
Special blanks printed to order. 





Leather Goods, Banking Equipment 
Tel. Cortlandt 2923 
CHARLES W. WOLF 
22 Cortlandt Street, New York 
PORTFOLIOS WALLETS | 
Letter Machine Tel. Bryant 1642 | 
Hooven Automatic Typewriter Corp. 
117 West 46th St., New York City 
The typewriter machine that writes individual! 
letters automatically 


Life Insurance Tel. Rector 3819 
SIGOURNEY MELLOR & CO. 

120 Broadway, N.Y. 
New York Philade 


Lithegraphing Tel. Canal 8562 
A. F. MELILLO, Inc 
265 Canal St. 
Complete plant on premises. 
Bonds, Checks 
Locxers—Steel Tel. Murray Hill 9708 
HART & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Lockers in stock and to order. Steel shelving 
____ for storage. Estimates by mail. 
Office Furniture Tel. Cana 54 
LEVIN & GOLDBERG 
540 Broadway, New York 
Every variety in stock and to order. 
used furniture taken in exchange. 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
438-448 West 37th Street, New York City 
Silent, secret, instantaneous and absolutely 

accurate cx mmunic ation In writing 

bet ween tellers s and b ookkeepe rs. 


Printers Tel. Worth 1243-1244 
WEBER EARLY COMPANY, Inc. 
Printers, Binders and Manufacturing 

Stationers 
101 Chambers St., N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps . 
Tel. 1. Wort h ¢ 
BARTON MFG. CO. 
87 Duane St., N. Y. 
Stamps made and sent t 


you the same day order is 
received, 


Sealing Machine—Electric Tel. W atkins 2720 
The modern way by electricity 
ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP. 
Speed and protection against fire—No 
possibility of burnt fingers 
316 West 3ist St., New York, N. ¥ 

Telephone Privacy 
MUTE-A-PHONE 
41 Union Square—W. 
Clear transmission of confidential conversati 
Every telephone as private as a booth 
Time Stamps Tel. Chelsea 795 
HENRY KASTENS 
418-420 West 27th St. 
The Master Model Time Stamp, 


Day—Month —Year- Hour and Minute 


Vaults Safe Deposit Boxes 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
373 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone Franklin 1010 
Visible Index Tel. Vanderbilt 8023 
AMERICAN KARDEX CO. 
10 East 44th St., New York 


For quick reference by tellers without 
embarrassment to depositors 


*Iphia 


Stock Ce 


cates, etc. 


Als 


OvgY 


prints 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


SENTIMENT 


An unrecorded item 
asset column, 


We eee 
\ Barer J 
ut b 


in the 


A potent influence in cement- 
ing business relationships, 

A promoter of good-will and 
closer understanding— 


Reflected in the services 
we have to offer. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
PARK 
BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


NY time 
ol sale of bank acceptances, bear 
be glad to receive your offer. We 


other large banks and trust companies. 


range of highest grade 


ment, which not only participates in 


Feel free 
department in checking up paper, 
for quotations for 
securities. 


purchase or sale of 


Cleveland 


quote you the most favorable rate on our 
when avail ible, or if you prefer we can procure acceptances of 


214 Broadway 


In the matter of longer time investments we 
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The Whole Range of 
Investment Service 


that you want to make an offer for the purchase 
in mind that we 
> always ready to 
own acceptances, 


can offer 
securities through our 
be st 


to call upon us either for services of 


long or 


Capital and Surplus $33,000,000 


The Union Trust Company 


a wide 
bond depart 
syndic: oA 
issues, but handles securities of its own origination as we 


r eredit 
or our bond department 
short time 


pestsessee: 
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TRUST 


Let Us Serve You 
In Canada 


Our corporate experience 
of 17 years successful prac- 
tice, and the _ individual 
experience of our Directors 
through 30 years of Cana- 
dian development, enhance 
the value of the service 
we offer you as vour repre- 
sentative in Canada. 


Write us regarding your 


Canadian interests. 


The Northern Trusts 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Co. 


ITALIAN DISCOUNT & TRUST COMPANY 
CLOSED 


A run, precipitated by 
the suspension of the 
Italy, the 


By 


announcement of 
Italiana di 
Italian Discount & 
Broadway 


Banca 
Sconto, in 
Trust 
local branches, suspended and was 
taken in hand by G. V. McLaughlin, State 
Bank Examiner, in the interest of depositors. 

Cablegrams from that the 
Italiana di closed its 
following the announcement by the 
ment of a modified moratorium permitting 
the suspension of payments of the obliga 
tions of certain corporations through court 
decree. The bank, profiting by the announce 
ment, suspended 


Company at and its 


business 


liome 
Sconto 


state 
Banea doors 


rovern- 


payments pending court 


proceedings. 


Frederic G. Lee has resigned as vice-chair 
man of the Irving National sank, New 
York, to accept the chairmanship of the fi- 
nance committee of the Famous Player-Lasky 
Corporation. He will continue a director of 
the bank. 

Elmore F. Higgins, formerly assistant cash- 
ier, has been elected a second vice-president 
of the National Sank of Commerce, New 
York. 


COMPANIES 


Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent. 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited 


National Trust 
Company 


Limited 


Capital - $ 2,000,000 
Reserve vm 2,000,000 
Assets under Administration, 94,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal 


Winnipeg Edmonton 


Saskatoon Regina London, Eng 


NEW HEAD OF COMMERCIAL TRUST CO. 

Dr. A. H. Giannini, president of the East 
River National of New York City, and vice 
president of the Bank of Italy of Fran 
cisco, has been selected to head the Commer 
Trust of New York 
man of its board of directors and as the a¢ 
official 
Commercial 
surplus of 
approximately 
quisition by 
the East 
at the 
announced, 


San 


cial Company as chair 
tive head of its 

The 
capital 
posits of 


organization 
Trust Company has 
$1,500,000, with d 
SS,.000 000, Its 

that 
with Dr. 
institutions, 


and 
the same interests 
National, Giannini 
both has beer 
Dr. Giannini will now be the a: 
tive head of these two New York banks con- 
trolling upward of $50,000,000 in assets. 


contre 
River 
head of 


Organization of the Ramapo Trust Com 
pany of Spring Valley, N. Y., has been com 
pleted with election of follows 
Alexander H. Merritt, president; Charles E 
DeBaun and George B. Arnot, 
dents; Morton Lexow, secretary, 
Goodhardt, treasurer. 

Charles F. Noyes has been elected a di 
rector of Lawyers Title & Trust Company of 
New York, to fill a vacaney in the board. 


officers as 


vice-presi 
and A. H 
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John Mason avd Progress 


John Mason, second president of the 
Chemical Bank, was also the president 
and foremost in the planning and build- 
ing of New York’s first railroad. 


The spirit of John Mason remains with 
the Chemical National Bank as a vital 
force. 


To-day—discarding nothing because un- 
tried — clinging to nothing because of its 
age —the Chemical National Bank has 
reached a unique position—a conserva- 
tive institution —dominated by the spirit 
of progress. 


Seeking “New Business On Our ‘Record 


CHEMICAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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The 
LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET 
346 BROADWAY 
204 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROADWAY AT 72d STREET 


NEW YORK 


The Lincoln Trust Company offers efficient Banking and Trust service embracing 


both Domestic and Foreign Business. 


We invite correspondence with out-of-town Banks, Trust Companies, Corporations 
and Individuals desiring New York banking or fiduciary affiliations. 


Special attention is given to the handling of Acceptances, Commercial Letters of 
Credit, Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $3,000,000.00 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 


WO IUUTUUUGAENAATEA AIEEE 


ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT OF BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Augustus 8S. Cobb has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the 
Company of New York. Mr. Cobb was born 
Mass., and is the son of John 
C. Cobb, who for many years has been promi- 
nent in the problems of Manhattan Surface 
Railways. Mr. Cobb graduated from 
Harvard with the class of 1907, and after 
several years of training in commercial work 
became a partner in Cobb & Co., 
Boston. Mr. Cobb came to the 
on July 1, 191%. 


sankers Trust 


in Brookline, 


was 


bankers, in 
sankers Trust 
Company 


The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, at 
the last annual re-elected all its 
directors whose terms expired on Tuesday. 


meeting, 


Walter P. Cooke was reappointed chairman 
of the board and Elliott C. 
tinues as president. 


McDougal con- 
Other officers were re- 
appointed in all major capacities. 

The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
has distributed a total of about $650,000 to 
its employees, equivalent to 40 per cent. of 
their annual salaries. 

Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the board 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has been elected a director of the 
National Surety Company. 


Association 


SiVTUQUOCIULUUU UU MTU 


CORNER STONE LAID FOR MADISON 

AVE. OFFICE BUILDING OF U. S. 

MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 

Beneath leaden that threatened to 
bring forth rain or snow at any moment, 
the corner stone of the proposed new build 
ing of the Madison Avenue the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
of New York was laid with simple cere 
monies on Wednesday morning, January 4th, 
at 9.30. Those in attendance ineluded the 
following directors: Mr. Timpson, Mr. Turn- 
bull, Mr. Olyphant, Mr. Mr. Schiff, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Platten and Mr. Murphey. 
Vice-Presidents Parsons and 
tary Hopper and Assistant Treasurers Dut- 
ton of Madison avenue, Andrews of Tid 
street and Jones of 125th street were also 
present, together with Mr. Henry O. Chap- 
man, the architect, and Mr. Walter H. 
Clough, representing the general contractors, 
the Clough-Bourne Company. 

President Platten wielded the trowel and 
made a brief talk. Appropriate documents 
and articles of interest were placed in the 
corner stone. 


skies 


office of 


Seger, 


Servoss, Secre 


V. W. Miller has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


QALY AUUUAL UAE ETAT 
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Announcing the 


STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 


Authorized by the New York Stock Transfer Association 


The Requirements and Practice in the Transfer of 
Securities—Now Made Instantly Available 


The Stock Transfer Guide and Service is prepared 
and maintained for the New York Stock Transfer 
Association. The Association is composed of the 
banks, trust companies and corporations doing the 
largest amount of transfer work in the United States, 
and the rulings and other data contained in this Service 
ie gpheeca the combined experience of its members as 

) proper transfer procedure. This is a matter con- 
cerning Ww hich there have been wide divergences of 
opinion in the past, and transfer agents everywhere will 
find it to their advantage to conform their practice to 
that of the New York Association. 

As a necessary adjunct to the rules of uniform practice, the Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service gives in complete and always up-to-date 
form the requirements of the various st: ates with respect to waivers 
and court orders, inheritance tax a tax rates, forms and 
procedure. The matter grouped under the headings of the states 
has been revised by local attorneys, whose names are given, so 
that it has the aspect of local practice and experience. 

Every financial institution engaged in transfer work or in the 
settlement of decedents’ estates will find the Stock Transfer Guide 
and Service of inestimable value. The Service provides instant 
access to the requirements of every state in the Union, tells what 
must be done by transfer agents to protect the companies they 
represent from fines and penalties, and assures valid transfers. 
It places the trust department on notice as to the duties imposed 
upon it by the laws of each state in the transfer of securities owned 
by decedents, and gives, with a minimum expenditure of time and 
effort, the information and papers necessary in transferring stock 
of a decedent. 

Subscriptions to the Stock Transfer Guide and Service are on an 


approval basis, and we shall gladly send it to bank and trust company 
officials for examination. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
37 Wall Street, New York 
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SAMUEL MCROBERTS 


Who was recently elected President of the Metropolitan Trust Company, 


of New York 





TRUST 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 


Elected President of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of the City of New York, Samuel McRob- 
erts was elected president. The following 
new members were added to the Board: 
Samuel McRoberts, Phily D. Armour of 
Armour & Company; Earl D. 
dent American Sugar Refining Company ; 
Van Lear Black, president Fidelity Trust 
Company of Maryland; William B. Joyce, 
president National Surety Company; C. G. 
Smith, president Great American Insurance 
Company; C. W. Watson, president the Con- 
solidated Coal Company. 


subst, presi- 


These gentlemen, with others, representa- 
tive of solid and substantial interests 
throughout the country, have, with Mr. Me- 
Roberts, become interested in the Metropoli 
tan Trust Company. Associated with such 
men as Mr. Haley Fiske, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Mr. 
T. De Witt Cuyler, Mr. Ogden Mills, Mr. 
Joseph Walker, Jr., Mr. Harold I. Pratt and 
others who are already on the Board. the 
new administration would seem to be amply 
backed for an active and important career. 
At the same meeting, the directors of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company elected Wil- 
liam H. Mazwell, Jr.. New York, a vice-presi- 
dent. The Metropolitan Trust Company is 
one of the old institutions of New York, hav- 
ing been chartered in 1881. 

Mr. McRoberts has had a long experience 
as a banker. For over ten years he was a 
vice-president and executive manager of the 
National City Bank, and was prominently 
identified with the growth and activities of 
that institution. He has been for a long 
time a financial and business adviser for a 
goodly number of important business enter- 
prises, and he brings to the Metropolitan 
Trust Company an experience that should 
have a beneficial effect upon its future. 

Mr. McRoberts was born in Malta Bend, 
Mo., December 20, 1869; a son of Alexander 
Highlander McRoberts and Ellen Sick Me- 
Roberts. His father was a descendant of 
pioneers who came to this country from Scot- 
land and settled in West Virginia during 
the Revolutionary War, later moving to Ohio. 
Mr. McRoberts’ mother was the daughter of 
a Maryland family, drawn from a Scotch- 
Irish strain which had been established in 
the United States several generations be- 
fore. 

After several years’ attendance in the 
public schools of Malta Bend, Mr. McRob- 


COMPANIES 


Checks that 


prevent fraud 


National Safety Paper pro- 
tects every part of a check— 
amount, payee’s name, date, 
endorsement, signature—against 
fraudulent alteration. 

If anyone attempts to alter 
the writing with acid, eraser, or 
knife, a glaring white spot shows 
up in the paper—the fraud is 
exposed before it can be carried 
out. 


Get this complete protection 


for your checks. Specify 
National Safety Paper to your 
lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York 





erts entered Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kansas, from which he graduated in 1891. 
He holds the degree of A.B., A. M. and LL.D. 
from Baker University. He later studied law 
at the University of Michigan, graduating 
in 1893. He holds the degree of LL.B. from 
Michigan. Leaving college, Mr. McRoberts 
entered the legal department of Armour & 
Company. Later he devoted his attention to 
the company’s finances and he was elected 
treasurer of Armour & Company in 1904, 
and became general financial manager for the 
Armour family. This association continued 
until 1909, when he was made a vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York 
and subsequently one of its executive man- 
agers. 

In November, 1917, upon the invitation of 
the War Department, he obtained leave of 
absence from the bank and was commissioned 
Major in the Reserve Corps for service in 
the Ordnance Department in Washington. He 
was promoted to be Colonel in the National 
Army shortly after. In December, 1917, 
he became Chief of the Procurement Divi- 
sion, Ordnance Department, which directed 
the contracting of all ordnance material used 


(Continued on page 130) 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS ~ n " 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President JAMES PeGARDNER, Ass’t Cashier _ 
HENRY P. TURNBULL. Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass t Cashier 
’ WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 





$3,000,000 
$21,000,000 








COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANIES FROM SEPT. 20, 1916 TO NOV. 15, 1921 


Surplus and 


Ss ee ep 


SPE SSSR aa tei 


5 a net ws net 


American Trust Co 
Bankers Trust Co 
Brooklyn Trust Co 
Central Union Trust Co 
Columbia Trust Co 
Commercial : 
Corporation Trust Co 
Empire 

Equitable. 

Farmers Loan & Trust 
Fidelity-International 
Fulton Trust 
Guaranty 

Hudson Trust 


Italian Discount & Trust Co 


Kings County 

Lawyers Title & Trust 
Lincoln 

Manvfacturers 

Mercuntile Trust Co 
Metropolitan 

Midwood Trust. . 

N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust 
New York Trust Co 
ares “0 ae ; 
Title Guarantee & Trust... 
U. 8. Mortgage & Trust 
United States... 


Capital 


$1,500,000 
20,000,000 
1,500,000 


. 12,500,000 


5,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
12,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
500,000 


"25,000,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 


- | 4,000,000 
. 2,000,000 


2,500,000 
1,000,000 


-. 2,000,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 


- 10,000,000 


1,500,000 


. 6,000,000 


Undivided 
Profits 
Nov. 15, 
1921 
&638,900 


20,408,500 


2,773,900 
18,496, 100 
7,777,800 
522,100 
95,400 
2,122,600 
16,502,700 
12,641,200 
1,689,400 
702,300 
16,552,800 
751,500 
790,300 
2,975,000 
6,053,300 
1,236,500 
2,505,400 
1,141,000 
3,418,500 
284,900 
2,716,600 
16,996,200 
2,107,800 
13,566,200 
4,324,600 
15,773,700 


Deposits 
Nov. 15, 
1921 
$15,448,700 
280,452,300 
31,942,600 
193,635,200 
83,256,200 

7,284,700 


47,160,100 
206,458,800 
134,064,800 

21,127,200 

8,814,300 
430,834,300 
7,007,500 

12,044,500 

23,269,400 

17,167,700 

25,774,000 

41,809,300 

18,437,400 

27,780,000 

1,308,700 

24,962,300 
160,065,300 

40,415,100 

34,305,500 

52,019,100 

52,119,100 


Deposits 
Nov. 15, 
1920 
$11,984,200 
283,570,900 
38,937,700 
199,950,000 
84,247,600 

8,514,200 


49,938,700 
206,929,000 
144,918,900 

20,720,400 

9,826,100 
626,565,200 
7,807 500 

10,898,200 

24,601,000 

17,690,500 

30,980,800 

33,897,000 

16,303,800 

32,871,800 

424,200 

22,548,200 

73,108,900 

36,661,600 

33,628,500 

70,309,300 

47,006,700 


Deposits 
Sept. 20, 


1916 


$223 ,226,600 
36,671,000 
165,963,200 
86,137,890 
4,629,800 


41,335,000 
149,123,000 
170,082,700 

11,407,700 

9,848,300 
425,616,800 
5,564,400 


061,400 
193,800 
98, 600 
352,500 


26, 
23, 
15,{ 
13, 


65,415,700 


32,739,700 
80,937,000 
24,848,600 
33,270,000 
73,668,400 
65,179,800 
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Fidelity Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Capital $5,200,000 Surplus $16,000,000 
WILLIAM P. GEST, President 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY W. BIDDLE CHARLEMAGNE TOWER SAMUEL T. BODINE 

WILLIAM P. GEST EDWARD T. STOTESBURY JONATHAN C. NEFF 

EDWARD WALTER CLARK MORRIS R. BOCKIUS SIDNEY F. TYLER 

JOHN S. JENKS, Jr. G. COLESBERRY PURVES DANIEL B. WENTZ 
JOSEPH E. WIDENER 


Real and Personal Estate held in Trust over $250,000,000 


= 


7 


Lawyers Title & Trust Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - : $9,000,000 
Member of The New York Clearing House Association 


160 Broadway, New York 44 Court St., Brooklyn 
RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 


Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 
LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 
Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. Takes Charge of Personal 


Securities. 
OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President ROBERT I. SMYTH, Assistant Vice-President 
FREDERIC E. GUNNISON. Vice-Presi WILLIAM F. BAECK, Assistant Vice-President. 
REDERIC BE. GUNNISON, Vice-President WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Assistant Vice-President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President JOSEPH P. STAIR, Assistant Treasurer 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Assistant Secretary 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President JOHN A. STOEHR, Assistant Secretary 
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108 TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
HOW PHILADELPHIANS VIEW THE 
FUTURE 

The prevailing judgment among Philadel- 
phia bankers is to the effect that business 
and industry are on the mend and that the 
coming months will witness gradual but 
wholesome improvement. Following are the 
views expressed by some of the leading bank- 
ers of this city: 

EFFINGHAM B. Morris, President Girard 
Trust Company, says: “There is no magical 
way to recoup the losses suffered by the 
whole world during the four years when all 
men’s energies were devoted to destruction 
of lives and property. One man’s opinion 
is as good as another's as to the duration of 
the reconstruction period. All are guesses. 
But one factor in the answer is certain. 
Prosperity depends upon the willingness of 
everybody to do better work than ever be- 
fore, and not to limit it by too many rules 
and regulations or decreasing the number of 
hours of either mental or physical labor. 
The Germans are reported to be already far 
ahead of us in appreciating the necessities 
of present conditions. They lost the war. 
They are now using all their energies to 
win the peace. If Americans think they 
can compete with Germans for the world’s 
trade by lessening their own hours of work, 
together with indifference to its quality, the 
reconstruction period in this country will 
certainly be prolonged through a sad period. 
Better business will come when better work 
is done by all of us.” 

Kk. Pusry Passmore, President Bank of 
North America, says: “The coming year 
should bring business back to conditions rea- 
sonably satisfactory if compared with 1913 
and pre-war years instead of the inflated 
period incident to the war. The opening of 
spring ought to witness some resumption in 
building, which, together with at least a 
moderate revival of general trade, should 
make for a fairly satisfactory volume of 
business. While optimistic, I believe the 
return to prosperous conditions is likely to 
be gradual. The sane Administration at 
Washington is doing much to create a more 
confident attitude of mind among business 
men. As an evidence of our confidence in 
what is ahead of us, our directors have un- 
animously recommended to our stockholders 
the doubling of our capital early next year.” 

WiiuiaM A. Law, President First National 
Bank, says: “The country’s present financial 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 5,500,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 








position is remarkably strong, with a tend- 
ency toward easier money. The weekly re- 
ports of the Federal Reserve banks show 
that in every district rediscounts have been 
reduced to comfortable figures. The total 
borrowings for the entire system are about 
one-half those of a year ago. We may look 
forward to a gradual improvement in busi- 
ness during 1922, as the fundamentals are 
sound and many difficult problems are back 
of us. It will be a year of searching self- 
analysis and careful reconstruction on the 
part of the business man.” 

GEORGE W. Norris, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadclphia, states: 
“A reduction from nearly 38,000 millions 
to about 1.200 millions in the bill holdings 
of the Federal Reserve Banks and a reduc- 
tion from nearly 3,300 millions to a little 
over 2,300 millions in the Federal Reserve 
note circulation are perhaps the best indi- 
cations of the exact extent to which finan- 
cial housecieaning has gone on in the United 
States during the year 1921. The money 
strain is definitely passed, interest rates 
have gone down, and there has been a pro- 
portionate advance in the price of securi- 
ties. The average business man is now sat- 
isfied that he can get all the credit to which 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $4,000,000 


Trust Funds $175,000,000 
> b] 








Henry G. BRENGLE, President 
FRANK M. Harpt, Vice-President 
.. ELttwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Netson C. DENNEY, Joun C. WALLACE, Treasurer 


Trust Officer Henry L. McCoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Joun Story JEenxKs J. FRANKLIN McFappen BENJAMIN RusH 
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SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN LepyaARD HECKSCHER CHARLES Day 


415 CHESTNUT STREET BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 





he is legitimately entitled at reasonable BANKERS TO ASSIST IN CODIFYING 


rates, but he sees nothing in the situation to 
encourage him to speculate, and there are 
few industries in which the volume of or- 
ders is sufficient to justify capacity operation 
of plants. 

“The whole problem of the future is 
markets. With the gradual recuperation of 
the agricultural interests from the tremend- 
ous losses to which they have been sub- 
jected there will come an increase in pur- 
chasing power and a recovery of the home 
market, but for capacity production some- 
thing more than the home market is needed, 
and it is there that we find our inescapable 
interest in the concerns of the rest of the 
world. As the Federal Reserve Board has 
very well said, ‘Economic recovery must 
await restoration of foreign trade,’ adding 
that ‘an improvement in foreign trade will 
involve a rectification of currency and ex- 
change conditions and a decided improve- 
ment in budgetary conditions abroad.’ ” 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, Charles Brinkntan was elected as- 
sistant to the vice-president, and Edgar E. 
Daniell was elected auditor to fill the va- 
ecancy caused by Mr. Brinkman’s promotion. 


BANKING LAW 

The Pennsylvania sjankers’ Association 
Committee, recently named to consider the 
proposed codification of the banking laws of 
the Commonwealth, recently held its first 
meeting in this city. 

The committee will work in accord with 
the State Banking Commission, which is 
charged with the duty of reporting pro- 
posed changes in the banking laws to the 
Legislature of 1923. 

John E. Chalfant of Pittsburgh is chair- 
man of the bankers’ committee. Other 
members are: William A. Law, president 
First National Bank; John H. Mason, presi- 
dent Commercial Trust Co., and J. M. Wil- 
cox, vice-president Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society, all of this city; John G. Read- 
ing, Williamsport; B. M. Marlin, Dubois; J. 
W. B. Bausman, Lancaster; Edward J. Fox, 
Easton; H. B. Hagy, Reading; B. W. Lewis, 
Pittsburgh; Congressman Lewis T. McFad- 
den, Canton; H. B. McDowell, Sharon; H. 
B. Coll, Pittsburgh; James B. McCullough, 
Harrisburg, and A. B. McDonald, Erie. 


Increase of the capital stock of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Harrisburg, 
Pa., from $500,000 to $1,500,000 is announced. 
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Prrrssurc Trust .ComMpany 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,200,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits. 


OFFICERS: 
Louris H., GEYHORFER. ......00cscce0es President : 
CR ee eee Vice-President Bert H. SMYERS...... Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
fe ere eer Treasurer J. ERORACE BACMOUTT..... . cccccssencs Secretary 
Epwarp D. GILMORE...... .....Asst. Treasurer ANDREW P. MARTIN.......-..-22e4 Asst. Secretary 
CHARLES BE. SWARTE 20... ccccccccl Asst. Treasurer GwityM A. PRICE............Asst. Trust Officer 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY’S ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia reports for the year ended November 
30, 1921, profits of $1,850,484, bringing the 
undivided profits account to $3,206,800. Out 
of this fund the company paid four quarterly 
dividends amounting to $900,000. An ex- 
tra dividend of 4 per cent. was paid January 
3, 1921, and a similar disbursement has been 
ordered out of this year’s profits. 

Effingham B. Morris, president, in his re- 
port to stockholders, Said: “Out of the 
profits for this year the sum of $300,000 has 
been set aside to the credit of a new build- 
ing fund. Profits realized upon the sale dur- 
ing the year of sundry securities were util- 
ized in the adjustment of the book value of 
other securities in your investment account 
and are not included in the foregoing state- 
ment of the amount of earnings upon the 
year’s current business. 

“The Trust Department made more growth 
this year than usual. The total number of 
accounts in that department is now 3,307, of 
a total approximate value of $275,000,000, 
a gain for the year of $28,000,000 and of 
$200,000,000 from the year immediately 
preceding the occupation in 1908 by your 
company of its present building. 

“The number of deposit accounts subject 
to check is now 16,351.” 

Five members of the Board of Managers 
whose terms expired this year were re- 
elected. They are: Mr. Morris, John B. 
Garrett, W. Hinckle Smith, Frederick L. 
Bailly and Jay Cooke. 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Altoona Trust Company of Altoona, 
Pa., J. P. Stewart was elected assistant 
treasurer and John H. Dillon was elected 
assistant trust officer. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL’S TRADE SURVEY 

In its latest review of trade conditions, 
the Franklin National Bank says: 

“In a summing up of the business situa- 
tion, out of a total of 25 fundamental 
factors considered, it is found that no less 
than fourteen of these factors show im- 
provement, nine showing a decline and two 
record no important change. It is gratifying 
to note that the favorable factors outnum- 
ber the unfavorable and among the improve- 
ments we find increasing pig iron produc- 
tion, heavier building operations and a larger 
consumption of cotton and wool in manu- 
factures.” 

The Franklin National Bank has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 6 per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 6 per cent. 

The Franklin Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia has extended its service by the 
addition of a business department. John H. 
Hillman will be head of the new department. 

Present plans call for raising $10,000,000 
to finance the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
to be held in Philadelphia in 1926. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Peoples Saving & Trust Company of 
New Castle, Pa., S. Elmer Crawford was 
elected secretary-treasurer to succeed the 
late Charles C. Duff. 

It is announced by O. K. Davis, secretary 
of the National Foreign Trade Council that 
the next convention of that body will be held 
in Philadelphia on May 10, 11, 12, 1922. 

The Philadelphia City Council has amended 
ordinances so that a 20-year redemption 
clause relating to city loans has been in- 
cluded. Three city loans amounting to more 
than $83,000,000, are thus affected. 

Stockholders of the Bank of North Ameri- 
ca, at a recent meeting voted to increase the 
capital from the present amount of $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DEPOSITS AND TOTAL TRUST 
FUNDS OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF PHLADELPHIA 


Aldine Trust Co 

American Bank & Trust Co 
Belmont Trust Co 

Central Trust & Savings 
Chelten Trust Co 

Colonial Trust 

Columbia Ave. Trust 
Commercial Trust Co 
Commonwealth Title Ins 
Continental Equitable 
Empire Title & Trust Co 
Excelsior Trust & Savings Fund 
Federal Trust Co 

Fidelity Trust Co 

Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 
Frankford Trust 
Franklin Trust 
Germantown Trust 
Girard Ave. Title 
Girard Trust Co E 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Haddington Title & Trust 
Hamilton Trust 

Holmesburg Trust 

Industrial Trust 

Integrity Trust...... 
Kensington Trust. . ; 
Land Title & Trust Co 
Liberty Title & Trust... 
Manayunk Trust. . 

Market St. Title & Trust 
Merchants Union Trust 
Mutual Trust Co. 

Northern Trust Co 

North Philadelphia Trust 
Northwestern Trust Co 
Pelham Trust Co 

Penn Co. for Insurances 
Peoples Trust Co , 
Philadelphia Trust Co 
Provident Life & Trust 

Real Estate Trust Co 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust. 
Republic Trust 

Rittenhouse Trust 

CTacony Trust 

Tioga Trust 

United Sec. Life & Trust 
Wayne Junction 

West End Trust Co 

West Philadelphia Trust 


Capital 
Sept. 30, 
1921 
$661,800 
300,000 
125,000 
750,000 
200,000 
500,000 
400,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
156,575 
300,000 
200,000 
5,200,000 
,000,000 
250.000 
000 000 
,000,000 
200,000 
2,500,000 
,000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
125,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
,000,000 
500,000 
250,000 
250,000 
500,000 
$38,043 
500,000 
250,000 


— i DD 
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150,000 
150,000 
2,000,000 


634,450 
,000,000 
000,000 
,244,100 
500,000 

400,000 

500,000 

150,000 

125,000 
1,000,000 

160,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


179,033 are 


Combined 
shown in. the 
the Girard 


resources of 


National 
of which Joseph 


sank 
Wayne, 


Among the resources are loans 


ments of $49,285,313: 


650,000: due from 


cash 
banks, 


of credit, 
635,000. 
and net 


$1,224,000. 


profits, 


December 31st 


reserve, 
$14,830,000 ; 
changes, $3,029,000; acceptances and letters 
Deposits 
The capital is $2,000,000 ; 
$7.030,000. 


statement 
Philadelphia 
Jr., is president. 
and invest- 
$4.- 


total $56.- changes 
os 
surplus 231,000. 


ex- 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits 
Sept. 30, 
1921 
$527,840 

195,521 
109,158 
$54,589 
165,163 
653,251 
585,032 
3,332,271 
1,708,254 
1,336,543 
80.771 
205,240 
217,231 
16,432,269 
2,762,272 
623,318 
852,727 
1,274,464 
196,047 
9,384,689 
653,012 
123,004 
248,040 
S870 
1,445,551 
1,830,292 
477,671 
10,033,234 
558.886 
266,266 
406,709 


497,723 


4,736 
2,295 
6,569 
248, 683 
179,902 
201,138 
47,901 
1,121,329 
80,390 
1,941,857 
684,675 


FOURTH STREET 


of 


delphia, 


Deposit 3 
Sept. 30, 
1921 
$2,036,903 
2,263,783 
1,448,512 
9,430,784 


4,070,193 
7,773,094 
6,878,425 
10,321,465 
959,189 
2,928,221 
3,050,912 
34,133,836 
1,903,162 
5,414,369 
11,280,678 


3 
2,371,236 
46,700,124 
8,497,238 
2,426,981 
2,664,787 
950,406 
7,429,315 
9,024,951 
8,039,959 
15,465,593 
2,483,076 
2,356,684 
7,112,460 
1,846,208 
3,278,023 
9,054,953 
5,724,573 
6,278,860 
1,390,419 
32,250,313 
2,594,848 
18,110,561 
10,511,475 
5,804,878 
5,318,697 
2,993,811 
? 583.503 
1,606,200 
1,537,500 
1,701,643 
1,005,693 
10,116,548 
5,764,139 





I Jeposits 
Sept. 30, 
1920 
2,031,126 
10,069,921 
5,621,527 
,215,965 
96,842,000 
,672,568 
365,857 


HH O 


999,138 
434,984 
406,626 
,271,320 
987,134 
10,671,351 
9,738,431 
2,363,024 
4,399,618 
8,848,712 
2,402,127 
2,801,253 
985,921 
589,541 
,366,405 
,146,657 
168,276 
896,205 

913,312 
6,943,977 
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,050,548 
9,657,061 
015,284 
,111,581 
,366,494 
881,933 
,061,399 
951,203 
,618,932 
), 807 506 
33,492 
3,083,389 
2,495,518 


2,158,441 


ae: 
wore 


— 
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1,799,761 


9 555,280 


5,87 1,43: 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Fourth Street National 


in its statement of 


eash and 


$1,349,000 : 


Deposits total $45,571,000. 


reserve, 


due from 


Total Trust 
Funds 
Sept. 30, 
1921 

$897,728 
18,617 
89,244 
3,647,299 
198, 816 
1,509,092 
655,672 
O87 245 
).678,363 
9. 884,132 


ed 


95 79 


a? Pe 
94,785 
18,966 
258,085,866 
007,361 
248,857 
24,710,395 
61 536 
268,705,237 
21,285,208 
10,511 


319,522 


O12 
worl 
995 
103 
982 
'923 
092 
273,932 
,760,476 
77,348 
20,462,609 
547 ,267 
45,006 
156.970 
275,864,963 
122.650 
175,370,602 
91,011,054 
30,727,261 
20,301,3: 
578,35: 
1,190,1 


1,529,251 
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1,257,768 
7,041 
8,248,424 
2,990,172 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


sank of Phila- 
December 31, 
1921, shows aggregate resources of $57,754.- 
000, including loans and investments of $40.- 
242 000: S5.089,000: ex- 


banks, $10,- 


Capital 


is $38,000,000; surplus and profits, $8,279,000. 
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HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assets over ... -« 
Trust Funds over . . 
Capitaland Surplus. 


$20,000,000 
56,000,000 
9,000,006 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST CO. 


OF PITT SeVURGH 
FOunNOCEO 1667 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000.000 


WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SYSTEM 


The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York and Brooklyn has issued the sec- 
ond of a series of handsome booklets deal- 
ing with the Pennsylvania Railroad system, 
apropos of the fact that November 27, 1921, 
marked the eleventh anniversary of the run- 
ning of the first passenger train from the 
Pennsylvania station in New York through 
the tunnels under the Hudson River to New 
Jersey. The brochure includes a statement 
from President Samuel McRea of the Penn- 
Sylvania system to the Manufacturers Trust 
Company which has one of its thriving bank- 
ing offices at 34th street and Eighth avenue 
in the heart of the so-called Pennsylvania 
Zone. The body of the publication is taken 
up with a splendidly written article on the 
Pennsylvania System by Thomas C. Jef- 
feries, assistant secretary of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company. 


The Board of Directors of the Lincoln 
Trust Company of New York distributed 
among the officers and employees of the com- 
pany a percentage of the yearly profits of 
the company, which is equivalent to 10 per 
cent. of their yearly salaries, 


DOUGLAS F. McKEY 

The death of Douglas F. McKey, former 
secretary of the First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, on 13th, 
brought profound asso- 
ciates and host of friends. He 
those natural attributes of character and 
personality that endeared him to all who 
came in contact with him. ‘Probably no one 
was more popular than he in Milwaukee 
financial and social circles. Unaffected and 
democratic in manner, approachable’ to 
every one, he gave what was best in him. 

Mr. McKey passed away in the prime of 
his life at the age of 33. He was ill only a 
few days before his death, a victim of in- 
testinal pneumonia. Although young in 
years he attained a position of leadership in 
financial matters that comes to but few 
even in ripened years. He came to Mil- 
waukee shortly after his graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1911, having 
previously lived in Janesville. His prelim- 
inary occupation in the bond department of 
the Wisconsin Trust Company soon brought 
recognition from his and he was 
entrusted with the duties of secretary of 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company. He 
possessed a true grasp of trust company 
essentials and had a fertile mind for de- 
veloping new channels of business and serv- 
ice. In January, 1921, he resigned from the 
trust company to become and 
treasurer of the Durant Manufacturing 
Company and the American Filter Company. 
He continued his association with the First 
Wisconsin Trust Co., however, as a director. 

Mr. McKey was widely known for his in- 
terest in charitable and philanthropic work. 
He was president of the advisory board, 
Volunteers of America, and did a great deal 
to develop the work of that organization. As 
secretary-treasurer of the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety he was instrumental in building up the 
society and placing it on its present basis. 
He was one of the organizers of the Christ- 
mas Good Fellows Society, and took an ac- 
tive part in the work of other charitable or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. McKey was treasurer of the Oconomo- 
woe Country Club, and active in the Uni- 
versity and City Clubs. He was a member 
of the Rotary Club. He is survived by his 
wife, Hazel Brown McKey; a 3-year-old son, 
Douglas Edward; a sister, Mrs. Charles B. 
Quarles of Milwaukee, and his father, 
George M. McKey, Janesville. 

The pallbearers at Mr. McKey’s 
were: Clyde Fuller, William 
George W. Smith, Brinton Welser, 
Chester and James B. Blake. 


December 
sorrow to all his 


possessed 


seniors 


secretary 


funeral 
Winkler, 
William 
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MORRISTOWN TRUST COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Invites your Trust and Banking Business 


3°, Interest on Cheque Accounts 


4°, Interest on Time Accounts 


WILLIAM B. BOULTON, President 


WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
NICHOLAS F. BRADY 
HENRY N. CARD 

JOHN H. B. CORIELL 
MURRAY H. COGGESHALL 


Special Correspondence 
SOME FALLACIES OF READJUSTMENT 
GEORGE S. MUMFORD 
President, Commonwealth Trust Company of Boston 
We are constantly informed that 
a period of readjustment, but the simple fact 


this is 


is that complete readjustment is a dream. 


Such a thing never can take place, for it is 


humanly impossible. If a man today has 
worn out some article that is useful and 
seeks to replace it on the best terms for 


himself that are possible, he might spend a 


day going between small shops, big shops, 
and department stores and find prices for 
what seemed to be the same identical arti- 


cle varying greatly. Each retailer in fixing 
his price for the article in question is influ- 
enced by considerations of him, his 
desire to clean up the line and his notion 
of the general market price. For the past 
year and a half the consideration of its orig- 
inal had been a very burning question 
to the retailer, for the wholesalers have been 
supplying their products during that period 
at constantly newer and lower prices. What 
the way to get rid of the old 
stocks and how far to go in anticipating the 
wants of the public and to go ahead and ac- 
quire new stocks at the new prices was the 
merchant had to for 


cost to 


cost 


was wisest 


question each decide 
himself. 

This is reducing to simple terms what is 
popularly called the readjusting 
through which business is now passing. Al- 
though the price inflation that came with 
the war and then the Government price fix- 
ing were the cause first of the great profits 
and later of the resultant that our 
merchants experienced, yet fundamentally 
the difference between this period and other 
periods of price changes in the past is only 


one degree. 


process 


losses 





DIRECTORS 


G. G. FRELINGHU YSEN 
P. H. B. FRELINGHU YSEN 
JOHN T. GILLESPIE 
OTTO H. KAHN 


GEORGE C. PALMER 
HENRY F. TAYLOR 
WYNANT D. VANDERPOOL 
GRANVILLE M. WHITE 

A. R. WHITNEY, JR. 


The 
tion 
our 
and 


that 
will 
product 

the other 


fact is as long as our civiliza- 
each of us want to sell 
much as possible 


little as 


lasts we 
own 
buy 


for as 
man’s for as 
possible. 

In the final analysis all 
matter of give and take, although frequent- 
ly interrupted in its natural course by wars 
and by socialistic experiments. | We 
now more than halfway back again to 
natural basis of give and take, 
selling we will take what we can get and 
in buying will give only the lowest price 
that other people are willing to give. 

If new tariffs do not interfere 
with ‘these natural processes, we 
before the year 1922 ends that the farmer 
will once again be able to buy what he 
needs at prices low enough to meet his 
views, and that the retail merchant will be 
clear of his old high-cost stock and mak- 
ing a little money out of a new stock of 
goods even at these new prices. 

We will then awaken to the fact that 
business is active, the great buy- 
ing public has become convinced that prices 
are reasonable. 


business is a 


are 
the 
where in 


too much 
may find 


because 


The First National Bank of Boston says 
in its January 15th Review: 
“A marked relaxation in the money situa 


tion has been an outstanding feature of the 
past month. The Federal Reserve percent- 
age has again advanced—and sharply—to 
74.7. Inter-reserye-bank borrowing has 


ceased; the Minneapolis and Dallas Reserve 


banks have at last been able to reduce their 


rediscount rates, and call money in New 
York has been available at 34% per cent. 
These facts, together with a further down- 


ward movement in time money rates, which 


is expected, have gone hand in hand with 
a very active and rising bond market, in 
which Government issues have been con- 


spicuous.” 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 
of trust company business. Inquiries as 
to Hawaiian conditions solicited 





NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS PROSPECTS 
FREDERICK H. CURTISS 


Chairman and Federal Reserve Agent, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston 


The matter of prices is serious because it 
is inseparably connected with the question 
of labor costs—noting that labor costs do 
not mean wages. The relation which existed 
before the war between wages in general and 
commodity prices has been changed. Either 
the methods of conducting industry must be 
altered to meet the present labor conditions, 


or prices and wages must approach the 


old balance before business can enter upon 
another period of sustained prosperity. 

“The movement of commodity prices dur- 
ing the World War closely paralleled that 
of the Civil War period. If the future price 
trend is to be a repetition of that of 1865 
to 1896, there should be a gradual downward 
movement in prices for several years to come, 
But it would not necessarily follow that 
wages would decline in purchasing power 
during the coming years. If, as just sug- 
gested, the present methods of merchandis- 
ing, for instance, are altered so as to reduce 
the cost of distribution, or manufacturing 
processes are improved by new machinery, 
inventions, discoveries and cheaper fuel, 
thereby lessening production costs, or if 
artificial restriction of labor’s output is elim- 
inated or moderated, in order to reduce labor 
costs, then it will be entirely possible for 
wages to remain high in relation to com- 
modity prices. 

“Apparently considerable time will be re- 
quired before trade will so increase that it 
will be able to consume all of the goods that 
the country can produce. But in the mean- 
time, there will undoubtedly be periods when 
the supply of goods available at the moment 
is hardly sufficient to meet the demand, 
and there will be an increase in business 
activity of more or less temporary nature. 
This condition is apparently approaching, 
and it is possible that next year will be 
one of the periods of increased business and 
industrial activity in New England.” 


MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS OPPOSE 
TAMPERING WITH RESERVE SYSTEM 


At the recent annual midwinter banquet 
of the Massachusetts Bankers’ Association 
held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

“WHEREAS, We hear with misgiving that 
there is a bill to be voted on by the Senate 
on January 17th which would make it ob- 
ligatory for the President to appoint a far- 
mer as the the next member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, 

“Be it Resolved, That it is a dangerous 
policy tending toward class legislation to 
make obligatory the choice of a man of a 
particular class for a work which is of 
equal importance to all groups of our na- 
tion, and 

“Further, Be it Resolved, That we request 
the President of this Association to write 
the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee in the Senate expressing the 
above views as the opinion of this associa- 
tion.” 


OLD COLONY TRUST YEAR-END 
STATEMENT 

While business and finance generally 
have been in the throes of realignment, the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston has 
experienced a steady growth in the volume 
of business in its various departments. The 
December 31st statement shows aggregate 
resources of $143,066,000, embracing loans 
of $87,779,000; investments, $16,720,000; 
cash and due from banks, $23,005,000; ex- 
changes, $2,404,000; acceptances, $3,967,000. 
Deposits total $114,922,000. The eapital is 
$7,000,000; surplus and undivided  earn- 
ings, $10,697,000. 


At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Trust Companies Association held re- 
cently, Vice-President James CC. Howe of 
the Old Colony Trust Company was again 
chosen a member of Executive Committee. 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


The leading financial institution of 


New England 


Foreign and domestic commercial 


banking of every nature 


Correspondence solicited 


RATIONAL REVISION OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS BANKING AND TRUST LAWS 
There is no manifest desire on the part 

of legislative authorities in Massachusetts 
to sanction suggested changes in the State 
banking and trust company code which would 
not only be a radical departure from what 
is approved in practice, but which would se- 
riously cripple banking service in general. 
The Special Commission on Revision of 
Banking laws has made public a long list 
of suggested amendments, but qualifies its 
report with the statement that it does not 
necessarily approve all of the changes recom- 
mended. Among the suggestions are a State 
depositors’ guaranty fund; abolition of sav- 
ings departments of trust companies and 
another subjecting personnel of investment 
committees to approval by the bank commis- 
sioner. 

A number of constructive amendments 
have been suggested by State Bank Commis- 
sioner Allen. A number of these amend- 
ments have to do with fines and imprison- 
ment for the violation of any of the savings 
bank or trust company laws for which 
specific penalties have not been provided 
or recommended. Among the recommenda- 
tions is one providing that the rate of inter- 
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est in savings banks or in the savings de- 
partments of trust companies shall not ex 
ceed the rate of four per cent. per annum 
while there are losses or bond depreciation 
equal to or in excess of the undivided profits, 
exclusive of the guaranty fund. It provides 
a penalty for violation, of a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both, and ex- 
tends this penalty to cover payments of un- 
earned dividends as provided in the general 
banking laws. 

Another recommendation is that the pres- 
ent law limiting the real estate holdings of 
a trust company for business purposes be 
amended by adding that the amount in- 
vested in the securities of any corporation, 
trust or other organization, which holds real 
estate in whole or in part used or intended 
for use by the trust company, shall be in- 
cluded as part of the amount invested in 
real estate. 

It is further suggested that the examining 
committee of a trust company shall cause to 
be made by a public accountant approved by 
the commissioner, a thorough examination 
and audit of the assets and liabilities of the 
corporation. This will include those of its 
trust department. 
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Oldest Trust Company 









in Boston 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over $2,750,000 


Trust Funds over $75,000,000 


JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDENT 


ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, VICE-PRESIDENT 
ORRIN C. HART, VICE-PRESIDENT 
EDWARD B. LADD. TREASURER 

Leo WM. HUEGLE, SEcRETARY 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, TrRusT OFFICER 


JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
FREDERICK O. MORRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
CHARLES T. DUNHAM. ASSISTANT TREASURER 

AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
SEWALL E. SWALLOW, AssisSTANT TRUST OFFICER 
GeorGeE H. BCYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
A-d1 BOSTON 








OLD NATIONAL AND UNION TRUST OF 
SPOKANE 

The gratifying growth and development 
experienced by the Old National Bank and 
the allied Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Washington, must be regarded as especially 
significant in view of the business reactions 
reflected in bank statements generally. The 
Old National Bank, which recently celebrated 
its 30th anniversary, closed the last year with 
deposits at the highest point in its history. 
Resources amounted to $21,671,325, inelud- 
ing cash and due from banks, $5,230,621: U. 
S. bonds, $1,536,671; bonds, warrants and 
securities, $1,004,000; loans and discounts, 
$13,175,677. Deposits total $18,896,495 with 
eapital of $1,200,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $379,056. D. D. Twohy is chairman 
of both the Old National and of the Union 
Trust Company with W. D. Vincent as presi- 
dent of the National bank. 

Under the conservative and able admin- 
istration of Mr. W. J. Kommers as presi- 
dent, the Union Trust Company, the capital 
stock of which is held by the Old National 
shareholders, has also achieved a splendid 
record of growth during the past year. The 








enlightened and progressive fiduciary policies 
which characterize the Union Trust Com- 
pany find reflection in the total trust respon- 
sibility aggregating $21,187,953. Associated 
with Chairman Twohy and President Kom- 
mers in the executive management of the Union 
Trust are: W. J. C. Wakefield, vice-president 
and general counsel: Frank C. Paine, vice- 
president; Arthur S. Blum, treasurer; Har- 
old E. Fraser, secretary; Geo. L. Kimmel, as- 
sistant secretary; Lyman C. Reed, assistant 
secretary. 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York has increased its capital from $6,- 
000,000 to $7,500,000 by declaring a 25 per 
cent. dividend. 


The Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
has increased its capital from $7,000,000 to 
$10,500,000 by the sale of 35,000 additional 
shares at $150 per share. The additional 
shares were offered for substription to the 
registered shareholders at the close of busi- 
ness on the 16th day of January, 1922, to 
the extent of 50 per cent. of their respective 
holdings on that date. 
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A FINANCIAL 
SERVICE CENTER iv 


The Continental and 

Commercial Banks con- 

stitute a complete fi- 

nancial service center 

at which is concen- 

trated under one roof 

every service involved “35 

in modern banking and = bi | UHR apr 
fiduciary procedure. ; ET ORT: 





The list below will give 
a partial understanding 
of the breadth and 
scope of our financial 
activities: 


Commercial Banking, Foreign and Domestic 
Financing Industries, Municipalities, Railroads and Public 
Utilities 
Financing Government Issues Financing Foreign Trade 
Personal Trust Service Corporate Trust Service 
Safekeeping of Domestic and Foreign Securities 
Corporate Agency Service Investment Securities 
Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Cheques 
Savings Safe Deposit 


Correspondence invited and promptly acknowledged 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 








Complete Banking Service 
Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


MIDDLE WESTERN BANKING AND 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Although further adjustment in manufac 
turing, agricultural and certain lines of 
trade is still to be expected, there is a strong 
showing of sanguine feeling among our lead- 
ing bankers that improvement will be regu- 
lar and without reverse. One reason for 
this hopeful disposition is the extent to 
which deflation has been conducted in the 
Middle West during the past vear. The local 
banks and trust Companies met their prob- 
lems in a way that prevented serious col- 
lapse to many business and manufacturing 
enterprises. 

The comments of some of Chicago's lead 
ing bankers is of interest in viewing the 
prospects from this part of the country. 

kx. DD. Hulbert, president of the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company, states: 

“In the early part of 1920, we were look- 
ing forward to a long period of great pros- 
perity. Now many are looking forward to 
au long period of depression. Probably one 
is as great an error as the other. Consump- 
tion is exceeding production in most lines, 
even under present conditions of forced 
economy; readjustments are taking place 
rapidly, and when they are completed, we 
shall find a wholesome change in our whole 
eondition. The weak and inefficient will 
be weeded out; the business of the country 
will be in strong and capable hands; and 
our financial structure will be sounder and 
safer than in twenty years.” 

James B. Forgan, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, says: 

“As was to be expected, the liquidation 
made necessary by the depression in busi- 
ness has resulted in heavy losses to many 
industries and to many sections of the com- 
munity. It is impossible to state when we 
shall reach the end of this period and begin 
a new cycle of progress. We have been 
forced to realize more and more ‘that the 
world is an economic whole and that we can 
hardly expect a permanent improvement of 
our conditions until Europe has reached a 
state of real peace. 

“The European situation has brought dis- 
tress especially to our agricultural commu- 
nity which still represents the largest single 
industry in our country. More than any 
other part of the business world the farm- 
ers are dependent upon Europe for a proper 








“Our Trust Service” 


It is the personality behind the 
service we offer in our Trust and 
Banking departments that has ob- 
tained for us the accounts of many 
banks and bankers throughout the 
country. 

When you can use the facilities 
of these departments, we shall be 
pleased to serve you. 


Chicago Trust Company 


Lucius Teter, President 


Trust Department Officers 


Williard F. Hopkins, Secretary 
William T. Anderson, Asst. Secretary 
Roy K. Thomas, Trust Officer 





disposal of their surplus. It must be remem- 
hered that of our cotton crop it is necessary 
for us to export about 52 per cent. and of 
our wheat something like 35 per cent. of 
the normal crop. This means to Europe, 
which is the chief buyer of these raw ma 
terials; to other parts of the world we ex 
port manufactured goods rather than raw 
materials. Europe will be unable to pay 
until it is possible on the part of this coun- 
try to extend larger credits to the European 
countries and, as indicated above, the situa- 
tion abroad is still too uncertain for Ameri- 
can investors, generally speaking, to be will- 
ing to risk large sums in the purchase of se 
curities of the war-distressed countries.” 

George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
board of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, speaks of the 
banking position as most favorable to legiti- 
mate expansion. He says: 

“Progress, very great progress, has been 
made. We have climbed down from the dan- 
gerous heights to fairly level ground. So 
late as the close of 1920 we were in a pre- 
carious position. Then the Federal Reserve 
combined figures had reached the high point 
in total bills on hand and in Federal Reserve 
notes in cireulation and the low point in 
reserve. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H Horr, Secretary 
Ernest W. DAvis, Treasurer 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 


‘Contraction of practically $2,000,000,000 
1 total bills on hand, about $1,000,000,000 
in Federal Reserve notes in circulation and 
in increase in the reserve from around 45 
per cent. to above 70 per cent. measure the 
strength that has been added to the situa 
tion. The credit structure, the foundation 
upon which business rests has been made 
idamant at the source—the Federal Reserve 
ninks 

“The ground gained means that people 
have given up extravagance, that merchants, 


manufacturers, 
} 


dealers, and individuals 
lave been paying debts, and that the decline 
nh prices is reflected in a lessened strain 
upon the credit resources of the country. 

\ forward movement in business never 
egins, in fact, cannot begin, except when 
reserves are plentiful. So great has been 
the improvement now that any legitimate 
expansion can be financed.” 


CONTINENTAL & COMMERCIAL TAKES 
OVER FORT DEARBORN BANKS 


As the result of an all day conference of 
the Chicago Clearing House Committee with 
leading banking interests of this city on 
January 2d the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank and the Fort Dearborn Trust and 
Savings Bank were taken over by George 
M. Reynolds and associates of the Conti 
nental Bank and the Continental and Com 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank. 

This action averted a potential crisis in 
the affairs of the Fort Dearborn banks. The 
deposits of the latter were guaranteed by 
the Continental and Commercial Banks and 
the Clearing House guaranteed the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Banks to the extent 
of $2,500,000. To this is added an additional 
guaranty by the directors of the Fort Dear- 
born banks. 

In a Clearing House statement issued 
through James B. Forgan, chairman, it was 





FRANK J. KLAuseEr, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
Harry A. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
JouN P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Secretary 

CLauDE A, CAMPBELL, Assistant Secretary 

J. H. LocHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

Joun LanpoGrar, Assistant Treasurer 





said that the difficulties of the Fort Dear 
born banks were due to the over-extended 
condition of Edward Tilden & Company, and 
some recently made loans and investments 
which proved to be bad. An examination by 
the Chicago Clearing House examiner dis 
closed that the capital of both the Fort 
Dearborn banks has been seriously impaired. 
The Tilden interests were by far the heav- 
iest stockholders in the Fort Dearborn banks 
and the operations of this firm precipitated 
the difficulties. 

There was spirited bidding between the 
First National Bank, represented by James 
B. Forgan, and the Continental and Com 
mercial Banks represented by George M 
Reynolds. The latter won with a payment 
of approximately $1,250,000 for the assets 
and good will. In a statement issued to the 
press, Mr. Reynolds said: “All deposits in 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank and in the 
Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank have 
been guaranteed by the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank and the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, respectively, and checks drawn 
against accounts of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank will be honored by the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank and 
the deposits including savings accounts in 
the Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank 
will be placed to the credit of depositors on 
the books of the Continental and Commer 
cial Trust and Savings Bank.” “The busi- 
ness carried on by the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank and the Fort Dearborn Trust 
and Savings Bank will hereafter be con- 
ducted by the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank and the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, re- 
spectively, at their offices, 20S South LaSalle 
street.” 

This culmination came after five o’clock 
on January 2d, and it was, therefore, neces- 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CHICAGO 





Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 


sary to move the entire Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank and the Trust and Savings 
Bank over to the Continental and Commer- 
cial building, so that business could be re- 
sumed at the usual time in the morning. All 
of this was successfully accomplished and 
the officers and employees of the Fort Dear- 
born banks went to work in their new quar- 
ters on Tuesday morning. The Fort Dear- 
born banks had approximately 500° em- 
ployees. The deposits of the two banks, in 
cluding more than $7,000,000 in savings, to- 
taled nearly $60,000,000, With this acces- 
sion to its business, the total deposits of the 
Continental and Commercial banks are more 
than $400,000,000, and its statement will 
show total resources of $500,000,000, 





TRIBUTE TO EMINENT CHICAGO 
BANKERS 


Three finely executed oil portraits of J. B. 
Forgan, John J. Mitchell and Ernest A. 
Hamill, painted for the Clearing House As- 
sociation of Chicago by Louis Betts, Chicago 
portrait artist, were unveiled recently at a 
banquet of the Bankers Club of Chicago at 
the Drake Hotel. John Fletcher, president 
of the club, presided, and addresses were 
made by Chicago bankers. 








THE MERCHANTS LOAN & TRUST CO. 

The administrative qualities which have 
always distinguished the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company of Chicago were, perhaps, 
never so clearly demonstrated as during the 
past year, resulting in constant growth and 
helpfulness to corporate and individual cli- 
ents. The Merchants started the present 
year with aggregate resources of $135,630, 
115, the more important items being loans 
and discounts of $65,717,081; cash resources, 
$26,926,054; U. S. bonds and certificates, $4,- 
$81,950; other bonds and mortgages, $22,052, 
693; customers’ liability under letters of 
credit and acceptances, $14,043,000. Depos 
its total $86,138,791. Capital is $5,000,000; 
surplus fund, $10,000,000) and undivided 
profits, $1,460,438. 


James M. Hurst, for many years officially 
connected with the National Bank of the 
Republic. and more recently president of the 
Central Bond and Mortgage Company, has 
resigned the latter connection and assumed 
the management of the Monroe Trust Com- 
pany wtih offices in the Harris Trust Build- 
ing. 

Robert McDougal, a national figure in the 
grain trade, has been elected president of 
the Chieago Board of Trade. 








TRUST 


‘Trusts 


Title Insurance 


COMPANIES 


Escrows 
Abstracts of ‘Title 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


A ssets over $14,000,000 


58TH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FIRST 
NATIONAL OF CHICAGO 
In presenting the 5Sth annual statement 
of the First National Bank and the 18th 
annual statement of the First Trust & Savy 
ings Bank, the chairman of the respective 
boards, Mr. Forgan, summarized 
the results of the year as follows: 
Continued deflation from the abnormal 
expansion in bank credits, due to conditions 
produced by the war, resulted during the 
gradual decrease in commercial 
deposits and a corresponding liquidation of 
In the First National Bank deposits 
from $192,443,070.20 a vear ago to 
$1758,846.491.94, while the loans were reduced 
from $173,513,823.97 to $141,972,847.02. 


James B., 


year in a 


hOnnSs 


declined 


The First Trust and Savings Bank shows 
some increase in savings, and other deposits 
are also slightly larger, total deposits now 
being $89,481,297.94 compared with $87,726, 
{89.05 a This deflation 
the First National Bank 
under which it operated 
enabled it to liquidate its borrowings and 
rediscounts at the Federal Reserve bank 
Which a year ago amounted to $33,164,000. 
The earnings shown by the First National 
Bank are $2,205,355.20 as compared with 
$3,546,663.54 for the previous while 


year ago. relieved 
from the strain 


during 1920 and 


year, 


No Demand Liabilities 


the earnings of the First Trust and Savings 
$1,821,470.25 as compared with 
$1.770,025.52 last year. The combined opera 
tions of the affiliated banks show 
for the vear of $4,026,825.45 against 
6S9.06 last vear. 


to $2,750,000, 
the year of 


Bank are 


earnings 
$5,116,- 
The dividends paid amount 
leaving surplus earnings for 
$1,.276,825.48. These combined 
profits show earnings for the year of 9°¢ per 
cent. on the average capital employed, which 
compares with 13% per cent. last year. 
Throughout the year there was a 
demand for money at high interest rates 
which did not ease off until November. This 
afforded opportunity for comparatively large 
profits in the First National Bank, while 
the security market for bonds has been ex- 
tremely good, with rising prices, which ma- 
terially affected the profits in the First 
Trust and Savings Bank. As was to be 
expected, however, deflation of credits 
brought in its train unusually large losses, 
which have been fully provided for. 


steady 


Stockholders of the Harris Trust 
ings Bank of Chicago at 


& Sav- 
their annual meet- 
ing January 11th approved the recommenda- 
tion of directors to increase the capital stock 
of the bank from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
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TEST CASE TO DISCOURAGE ACCEP.- 
TANCE ABUSES 

For the first time in the banking history 
of New York the maker and acceptor of an 
alleged fraudulent trade acceptance will be 
arraigned on a charge of first degree grand 
larceny. This case is regarded as marking 
a milestone in the movement to stop trade 
acceptance abuses, 

The New Netherland Bank, at 41 West 
34th street, is the complainant against Harry 
Rubin and Benjamin B. Schwartz, former 
clothing manufacturers, who conducted sepa- 
rate establishments. Rubin discounted trade 
acceptances amounting to $5,172.30, it is 
charged by President W. F. H. Koelsch of 
the New Netherland Bank, both of which had 
been accepted by Schwartz. Rubin went into 
bankruptcy, and when Koelsch demanded 
payment from the acceptor, Schwartz. who 
also afterward became a bankrupt, asked for 
more time, and finally refused payment on 
the ground he had signed the acceptance 
merely as accommodation for Rubin, for 
which he had received no value. 

The bank recovered judgment in a civil 
action. Recently the defendants were in 
dicted on charges of fraud. They were re- 
leased in bail of $2,500 each, pending trial. 
The bank contended it had discounted the 
paper solely in the belief that each repre- 
sented the equivalent of merchandise actual 
lv sold and delivered. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION PLAN FOR 
CHICAGO TRUST EMPLOYEES 


In addition to various other welfare pro 
visions made by the Chicago Trust Com 
pany, the president, Mr. Lucius Teter, re 
cently announced the establishment of a 
compensation plan through which a_ fixed 
percentage of the company’s annual net 
earnings is set aside for distribution among 
its employees. 

The Chicago Trust Company has enjoyed 
steady growth during the past year. The 
December Sist statement gives total re 
sources of $14,898,967 with deposits of $12,- 
958,484. The capital is $1,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits (net), $706,940. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 

With its progressive policies and “live- 
wire” personnel the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois forges steadily ahead in volume 
of business and scope of service. The De- 
cember 3lst statement shows combined re 
sources of $S7.044,655 including time loans 
of $33,789,000; demand loans, $22,329,000; 
U. S. bonds and. certificates, $2,153,000; 











TRUST COMPANIES 


Pittsburgh 


|FIDELITY TITLE aN TRUST CO. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Acts in all trust capacities 

Trust accounts managed 

aggregate more than 
$100,000.000 


Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6,700,000. 
Handles checking 
accounts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





bonds and stocks, $6,545.000; cash and sight 
exchange. Capital stock is $6,000,000: sur 
plus, $1,000,000; undivided profits, $1,604, 
631; deposits, $67,524,908 

Mr. William T. Abbott, who assisted Di 
rector of the Budget Charles G. Dawes, in 
the preparation of the first national budget, 
has returned to his duties as vice-president 
of the Central Trust Company. 


Strength of the Chicago banks and trust 
companies was indicated in the figures show 
ing conditions at the close of business Satur 
day, December 31st In general the figures 
showed a decrease of more than $63,000,000 
in the loans and discounts of the National 
banks and the loop State banks, an increase 
of about $27,600,000 in deposits, and an in 
crease of approximately $17,750,000 in cash 
resources. 

Recent extra dividends by Chicago banks 
include the Corn Exchange National Bank 
which declared an extra one per cent. in 
addition to the regular quarterly 4 per cent 
dividend; the Merchants Loan & Trust Com 
pany, an extra one per cent. in addition to 
the regular quarterly 4 per cent., and the 
State Bank of Chicago an extra 4 per cent 
in addition to the regular quarterly 4° per 
cent. 











TRUST COMPANIES 


All National 


3. BANKS AND BANKERS 4. TRUST 
6. FOREIGN 7. SAFE DEPOSIT 


Seven Departments 


- COMMERCIAL 2. SAVINGS 
5. BOND 


This institution with its seven departments is a striking illus- 
tration of the broad scope which the service of a strictly National 


Bank may now assume under existing laws. 


departments is actively functioning. 


WHAT May 


WeE 


Do 
The National Bank of Commerce 


For 


IN SAINT LOUIS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, more than $15,000,000.00 


And 


each of our 


You? 


COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES FROM 
NOVEMBER 15, 1916 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1921 


Central Trust Co 

Chicago Title & Trust Co 
Chicago Trust Co 

Citizens Trust & Savings 
Continental & Commercial Tr. 
Drovers Trust & Savings 
First Trust & Savings 

Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings. 
Franklin Trust & Savings 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 
Harris Trust & Savings 
Home Bank & Trust Co 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
Lake View Trust & Savings 
Market Trust & Savings 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co 
Mid-City Trust & Savings 
Northern Trust & Savings 
Peoples Trust & Savings 
Pullman Trust & Savings 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 
Standard Trust & Savings 
State Bank of Chicago 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings 
Union Trust Co 

West Side Trust & Savings 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 


& Sav 


Capital 


$6,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
5,000,000 
250,000 
6,250,000 
500,000 
300,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
5,000,000 
750,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
500,000 
1,000,0°0O 
2,500,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
100,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Nov. 15, 

1921 
$3,145,388 
6,110,099 
657 ,923 
45,475 
7,266,693 
427,902 
7,820,709 
512,482 
342,431 
169,595 
486,887 
212,166 
2,238,374 
516,883 
65,567 
193,764 
11,660,441 
188,653 
4,477,425 
631,085 
338,205 
248,941 
761,014 
,085,470 
130,036 
2,929,510 
178,670 
218,166 


Deposits 
Nov. 15, 
1921 


$58,259,288 


10,564,242 
2,331,231 
56,519,613 
6,836,611 
79,276,547 
8,560,035 
3,347,448 
1,757,457 
28,246,051 
5,550,376 
119,403,482 
8,674,835 
1,352,394 
5,612,265 
76,640,707 
9,458,200 
39,304,227 
11,911,786 
5,436,245 
6,895,151 
6,652,913 
36,175,667 
1,598,581 
40,341,790 
10,116,322 
5,518,638 


1) ‘posits 
Nov «36; 
1920 
$54,036,255 


26,922,736 
5,499,519 
115,779,568 
7,518,012 
1,619,058 
4,475,729 
78,111,087 
9,366,916 
37,768,605 
13,176,728 
5,219,497 
6,918,928 
7,188,748 
35,191,327 
1,527,383 
35,325,008 
10,402,513 
1,946,528 


I Jeposits 
Ne Vv. 15, 
1916 
$51,568,497 


9,013,071 
894,032 
35,464,896 

4, 110, 325 
72, ¢ m4 923 
4,925,195 

l, 723, 320 
732,324 
30,219,491 
2,090,409 
106,609,901 
2,992,581 
691,927 
2,406,603 
7,352,694 
3,024,358 
34,953,599 
9,336,148 
4 
2 
‘ 


»285,549 
2,138,206 
044,946 
,808,897 
1,355,459 
32,904,703 
4,955,255 
2,295,279 









St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


THE BACKBONE OF THE COUNTRY 
It is rather anomalous that the fertile and 
highly productive part of the country which 
contributes the great bulk of the nation’s ex- 
ports should manifest no due appreciation of 
the important factor of foreign trade in busi- 
The plans launched for creat- 
ing adequate foreign trade financing machin- 
ery fell flat chiefly because of the indiffer- 
ence and even opposition of interior bankers, 
producers and others who were expected to 
tender hearty support. How important for- 
eign trade really is to the territory com- 
monly termed the “Middle West” may be 
ascertained from a few statistical facts pre- 
sented by the First National Bank of St. 
Louis in its current review. 


ness revival. 


It is probably not generally realized by 
the people in this section that almost 70 per 
cent. of the total exports of the United 


States originate in this region. During the 


year 1920 exports to other parts of the 
world from the Middle West amounted to 
$5,543,000,000, or on a per capita basis, 
exports amounted to almost $100 per per- 
son; assuming an average family of five per- 
sons, this would amount to over $500 per 
household. While this fact in itself shows 


the importance of foreign trade to this sec- 
tion, it is but one of many factors of equal 
importance. No people in the world would 
have more goods per capita to dispose of 
than those living in this region. The per 
capita exports of the United States last year 
were about $75, while those from the Middle 
West were $93. This compares with per 
capita exports for France of $40; Italy, 27; 
and the United Kingdom, including the Brit- 
ish Colonies, of about $82. 


With but little more than 50 per cent. of 
the population of the United States and not 
more than 5 per cent. of the world’s popula- 
tion, this region produces about 20 per cent. 
of the world’s wheat and 60 per cent. of the 
world’s corn. Here is produced over 30 
per cent. of the world’s supply of bituminous 
coal, 37.6 per cent. of the world’s iron and 


steel, 42 per cent. of the world’s cotton, 45 
per cent. of the world’s oil. At least 44 
per cent. of the total manufactures of the 


United States are produced in this region. 
In 1920, the United States exported $4,163,- 
354,687 of partly or wholly manufactured 
products. 
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PROPERTY LOCATED 
IN MISSOURI 











belonging to a non-resident decedent 


requires local administration. 


















The St. Louis Union Trust Co. is 
authorized to act in any part of the 
gladly 


State and will co-operate 












with the home administrator in hand- 





ling the Missouri property. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000. 00 
The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 






















































MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial progress has been experienced 
during the past year by the Mississippi Val 
ley Trust Company of St. 
partments. Increasing has re 
quired additional accommodation and realign- 
ment of department 
been well maintained 

A recent statement of the Mississippi Val 






Louis in all de 
business 







space. Earnings have 









ley Trust Company shows aggregate re- 
sources of $36,157,000, with loans amount- 
ing to $21,794,000; cash and exchange, $5. 





121,864; U. S. 
000; other bonds and 
value of $7,115,000. Of the total deposits of 
$27,479,000, the amount of $14,656,000 
sists of deposits subject to draft: $5,386,000 
time certificates of 
savings deposits. 





Government securities. SS72, 





stocks at cash market 





con 






deposit and $5,756,000 
The capital is $3,000,000; 
surplus, $3,500,000 and undivided profits, $1,- 
TOS.SGS. 








The Valley Trust Club, an organization of 
250 members who are employed by the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley Trust Company, held a 
meeting at the trust company recently at 
which ways and means of obtaining new 
business under present conditions were dis- 
cussed, 
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ACTIVE YEAR FOR NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE IN ST. LOUIS 


In a letter to stockholders, President John 


G. Lonsdale surveys the activities and 
growth of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis. Referring first to the com- 


mercial banking department Mr. Lonsdale fe- 
licitates the management on the fact that as 
early as last January the bank was _ in 
the unique position of having no rediscounts 
or bills payable at the Federal Reserve Bank 
although giving liberal consideration to 
every patron. Even under restrained busi- 
conditions this department shows an 
increase from 14,000 to 16,000 in checking ae- 
counts. 


hess 


The Savings Department, now four years 
old, has grown from a total of 11,092 sav- 
ers in 1918 with $1,209,927 deposits to over 
45,000 in 1921 with total deposits of $6,560,- 
931, representing a growth of over a million 
dollars in 1921 and during a period when 
savings institutions were having difficulty in 
holding their own. The Department of Banks 
and Banking reflects the improvement in the 
South and Southwest where it serves numer- 
ous banking correspondents. The Safe De- 
posit Department, which was formerly con- 
ducted through an operating company by 
lease, is now under the bank’s direct control. 
The Bond Department, which offers on tax- 
secured municipal and Government bonds 
after thorough investigation, has experienced 


exceptional activity, especially during the 
latter half of the year. 

The Trust Department, under the direc- 
tion of Trust Officer Virgil M. Harris, is 


maintaining its prestige as having the largest 
volume of trust any trust de- 
partment conducted by a National bank. 
The Trust and Bond Departments occupy the 
new Pine street addition which gives the 
National Bank of Commerce a_ total first 
floor space of 25,000 feet. The Foreign De- 
partment has also maintained its large 
ume of business in foreign remittances 
selling of foreign exchange. 

The December 31st statement of 
tional Bank of Commerce shows aggregate 
resources Of $78,612,230, with deposits of 
$58,120,593. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus 
and profits earned $4,900,000. 


business of 


vol- 
and 


the Na- 


The St. Louis Clearing House began Jan- 
uary 3 publication of figures showing the 
total of debits in individual accounts and 
the bankers’ accounts in St. Louis banks, 
in place of the total clearings, which had 
been the custom here for many 


years. 
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We cordially invite all our 
friends when in New Orleans 
to visit our new banking room 


in the New Hibernia Bank 


Building. 


Hibernia Bank © Trust Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, SAVINGS 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

The Security National Bank, Savings & 
Trust Company of St. Louis opened for busi- 
ness recently. J. Lionberger Davis, chair- 
man of the Board, and one of the organizers, 
made a brief address to the customers and 
employees. The bank has 186 stockholders, 
a capital of $250,000 and surplus of $125,000. 
svron W. Moser, 
the First National 
L. Denby, and 
Lee J. cashier. Among 
the directors are two women, said to be the 
first women directors of a St. Louis bank. 

The Security National Bank, Savings & 
Trust Company of St. Louis is a new type of 
National bank which has been organized to 
meet the growing demand of those who want 
to deposit their money in a which 
makes no commercial loans, but safeguards 
its depositors by investing its own funds and 
all of its deposits only in high grade securi- 
ties which are suitable for trust and savings 
bank funds. 


former vice-president of 
sank, is president; Fred 
vice-president and 


Quinn is assistant 


cashier, 


bank 


The Liberty Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis reports aggregate resources of $47,304,- 
000, with deposits of $37,512,000. 
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MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY HAS 
LARGEST SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


An investigation conducted recently by the 
Mercantile Trust Company disclosed that its 
safe deposit department is the most capacious 
in the United States. The comparison was 
based on the number of actual rented boxes. 
The Mereantile Trust Company has for safe- 
keeping 14.802 rented boxes and a capacity 
of nearly 20,000. The rentals for these boxes 
range from $5 to S300 a year. The safe de 
As 
a- convenience for patrons -the -safe deposit 


posit boxes are kept in six large vaults. 


department has 155 coupon rooms where pa 
trons may their in absolute 
privacy. Six of these rooms are large enough 
for a group of to hold a meeting 
within them. Employees of the trust com 
pany had figured — that many 1,850 
people have visited the safe deposit depart- 
ment between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4.30 
p.m. in a single day. The service extended 
to customers of the department requires a 
force of 23 employees. 

At the recent annual meeting of stock 
holders of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
the following directors whose terms expired 
were re-elected for the three-year period: 
R. T. Kauffman, D. G. Cook, T. T. Ander 
son, Walter McKittrick, William Maffitt, Fes- 
tus J. Wade, D. R. Calhoun, F. V. Tammer, 
Arthur F. Barnes and E. J. Krause. The 
Mercantile Trust Company, through its 
Board of Directors, declared an extra Christ- 
mas dividend of 2 per cent. 
A Christmas bonus, 
pay distributed 


examine boxes 


persons 


as as 


to stockholders. 
to month's 
to employees. 


equal one 
was 


ST. LOUIS RESERVE BANK OFFICERS 

ELECTED 

William MeC. Martin, 

Board of the Federal 
Louis, announces the 
election as follows: 
ernor; Olin M. 
J. G. MeConkey, secretary 
W. White. cashier: A. 


of the 


St 


chairman 
Reserve Bank of 
results of the annual 
David C. Biggs, gov- 
Attebery, deputy governor: 
and counsel: J. 
H. Haill, J. W. Rink 


COMPARITIVE STATEMENT OF 


American Trust Co 

Farmers & Merchants Trust Co 
Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co 

North St. Louis Savings & Trust Co 
Northwestern Trust Co 

South Side Trust Co. 


$1,000,000 
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leff, W. H. Glasgow, S. F. Gilmore, E. C. 
Adams and F. N. Hall, assistant cashiers. 
The Board also re-elected E. J. Novy general 
auditor, end L. H. Bailey, H. L. Trafton, A. 
E. Debrecht, L. A. Moore, C. E. Martin, £&. I. 
Newetny and L. T. Walker, assistant audi 


ors, 


ST. LOUIS BREVITIES 

The National Bank of Commerce has just 
issued in pamphlet form the address of Vir- 
gil M. Harris, trust officer of the bank, on 
Wills and Will-Makers. The was 
originally delivered before the Trust Officers 
Association in Minneapolis. Mr. Harris, a 
nationally known authority on trusts and 
wills, is of the well known 
work, “Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills.” 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
National Bank of Commerce, directors for 
1922 were elected Two directors, W 
Frank Carter and J. C were added 
to the Board. 

It is announced that the 
Mortgage Trust Company 
Guarantee Company of St. 
after be under 
First National Company. 

William G. Edens, vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company of Chicago, delivered 
Roads” at the 
of the 
Institute 


address 


also author 


new 
Doneghy 


of the 
Mortgage 
will here- 
name of the 


business 
and 
Louis 


conducted the 


an address recently on “Good 
Planters Hotel the 
St. Louis Chapter of the 
of 


before members 
American 
Banking. 

The Community Estate, organization 
formed last February. is organizing a new 
bank which will be opened about February 
1 and will be known as the Community Es- 
tate Bank & Trust Company. The bank will 
have a capitalization of $100,000 with a 
paid up surplus of $50,000 

According to bills submitted to the 
Estimate and Apportionment of the city 
representatives of fourteen local banks, 
the City of St. Louis will receive an interest 


an 


soard 
of 
by 


rate of 2% per cent. on its regular deposits 


during the coming calendar vear. 


ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Dec. 15, 
1921 


( apital Deposits Deposits 
Dec 15, Dec 15, 
1921 1920 
$337,907 $8,637,252 $9,084,646 
134,505 £,256,854 3,915,816 
1,191,609 27,898,232 
7,332,336 15,296,011 
5,234,256 23,493,848 
150,267 2,445,641 
7,673,180 
2,496,652 


300,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

100,000 

500,000 

200,000 


50,474,267 
23,655,191 
2,230,505 
7,546,144 
2,108,452 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


CONTROLLING FACTORS IN BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 


F. H. GOFF 

President Cleveland Trust Company 
Nineteen 
traction; 1922 will be a year of expansion. 
luring the year that has just 
the agricultural this 
fell further below normal than in any 
vious year for a quarter of a century. The 
that the farmers received for these 
short crops suffered the most drastic shrink- 
which there is any 
history. Mining 
than agriculture. 


twenty-one was a year of con- 


drawn to a 


close crops of country 


pre- 
prices 
age of in all our 
suffered 
The output was se- 
verely curtailed, and the prices received were 
abnormally low. 


record 
economic even 


nore 
Manufacturing output was 
and unemployment 
proportions. <All 
make the year one of the most 


reduced reached record 
combined to 


unusual de- 


these factors 


pression. 

Nineteen twenty-two will be a better year 
than 1921. It is entirely probable that agri 
cultural production will be greater, for only 
once or twice in our history have we had two 
vears of exceptionally 
cession. In 


poor crops in 
manufacturing the 
past and already the 
figures or production are 
above the 
Suiliimer., 


suc- 
mining and 
appears to be 
monthly 
climbing 
nade last 


worst 
steadily 
that were 
Unemployment is being 
gradually reduced. The credit stringency that 


record lows 


was severe at the beginning of last vear has 
passed away and money is now available at 
easy rates for every constructive purpose 
The recovery 
irregular, but I 
in progress. 


of business will be 
expect it to be continually 
The United States has been the 
tirst among the nations of the world to reach 
a general stabilization of prices. After a 
vear of rapidly falling values, the wholesale 
price level in this country settled down early 
last 


slow and 


summer to about one and a 
what it was before the war, and it 
mained at that point ever since. It 
promises to remain at about this level during 
the coming year. 


half times 
has re- 
about 


PROMOTIONS AT UNION TRUST CO. OF 
CLEVELAND 


Nine promotions have been announced by 


The Union Trust Company of Cleveland: 
five at the main office and four at the Wood 
land Bank office. At the ottice, Win. 


Tonks, manager of the Department, 


main 
Credit 


COMPANIES 


has been promoted from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president; J. H. Caswell, of the 
Real Estate Loan Department, 
raised from assistant treasurer to assistant 
vice-president. A. C, and C. B. Lin- 
coln of the Department, been 
made assistant vice-presidents. 

At the Woodland Bank office, L. J. 
who is to be the manager of the new 105th 
office of The Union Trust Com 
pany, has been promoted from assistant sec 
retary to 
Lackamp has 
urer and J. L. 
have been given 
tary. 

Mr. J. R. Nutt. president of The Union 
Trust Company, was elected treasurer of the 
Cleveland Community Fund at the 
meeting of the Fund's Council on 
With. DD. PD. Grigor, of the 
Department, 
treasurer, 


has been 
Coney 


sond have 


Hajek, 
Pasadena 
ussistant vice-president. Re. = a 
been assistant 
and 
the title of assistant 


named treiats- 


Tekesky Joseph Kakes 


secre- 


wunual 
January 
I:xten- 
assistant 


sk 
Business 


has been made 


sion 


NEW ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 

The Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
recently made an interesting analysis at its 
new account desk to determine why people 
selected the Union Trust as their bank. The 
returns show that, out of 534 new accounts 
opened, 7S per cent. were obtained 
of courteous service rendered. 
showed the results : 


because 
The analysis 
following 
Det accounts, 107 
recommendations of 


Out of 


cause of 


new came _ be- 
friends; 93 
came through acquaintance with employees 

another case of courteous service; 83 were 
former depositors, who were pleased in the 
past and wanted to be with the bank again: 
SS had other accounts at the 
opened up savings accounts; 
mended through other channels; 
a result of family connections ; 


bank and so 
56 were recom- 
24 came as 
12 said they 
joined because of the courtesy of the bank 
expressed through employee; six 
named officials of the bank and their acts of 
courtesy as the reason for their deposits. 


some 


Mr. W. M. Pattison, president of the W. M. 
Pattison Supply Company, Mr. W. H. Hunt. 
president of the Cleveland Life Insurance 
Company, Attorney Gardner Abbott of 
Tolles, Hogsett, Ginn and Morley, were 
added to the board of directors of the Guar- 
dian Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, 
by action of the stockholders at their annual 
meeting. January 16th. J. A. presi- 
dent of the has announced. <At the 
annual the board all old 
were 


and 


House, 
bank 
meeting of 
re-elected 


officers 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 





entrusted to our care. 








FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 





MERCANTILE TRUST & DEPOSIT COM- 
PANY EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
of Baltimore, of which A. H. 8S. Post is presi- 
dent, declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 5 per and an extra dividend of 3 
per cent. on the capital stock, thus making 
23 per cent. for the year. In 1920 the board 
authorized the payment of the regular quar 
terly dividend of 5 per cent., and an extra 


























cent., 



































distribution of 2 per cent., making 22 per 
cent. for the twelve months. Therefore, in 
1921, shareholders received 1 per cent. more 











than they did the year before. 











J. J. 














Nelligan was re-elected president of 





























the Safe Deposit & Trust Company at the 
annual meeting held January 3. All other 
retiring officers and directors were also 














chosen to succeed themselves. 














+ UNION TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
i The Union Trust Company of Baltimore 
reported on December 51 total resources of 






































$11,675.477, embracing loans of $5,884,849; 
¥ stocks and bonds, $1,952,762: cash and ex- 
a - Saie . a= 
; change, $2,581,695: due from banks, $502,- 











177; acceptances, $200,000; office building, 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 




























































































































A. H. S. POST, President 


$450,000 ; other real estate, $101,391. 

its total $10,272,680. The capital is 
000; surplus, $450,000 and undivided profits, 
$141,734. The officers are: John M. Dennis, 
president; Maurice H. Grape, vice-president ; 


Denos 


$550,- 


W. Graham Boyce, vice-president; W. 0. 
Peirson, treasurer; Joshua S. Dew, secre 
tary; Thos. C. Thatcher, assistant treas- 
urer. 


The United States Mortgage & Trust Com 
pany of New York on December 23d declared 


a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. and voted 
an additional compensation of 15 per cent. of 
the amount of salaries paid to officers and 
employees. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed depositary under 
protective agreement for an issue of first 
mortgage 6 per cent. Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds of Washington-Idaho Water, Light & 
Power Company. 

The Irving National Bank oft New 
York announces the following promo 
tions of officers : I) yd Johnston, 
formerly assistant vice-president, to be 


vice-president ; 


rms 


Grafe, to be assistant 


Gray and William 
vice-presidents; C. V. 
Allnutt, formerly auditor, to be cashier, and 


G. A. Bryson, to be auditor 


BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Capital Profits Deposits Deposits 
Dec. 15, Dec. 15, Dec. 15, 
1921 1921 1920 

Baltimore Trust Co $1,000,000 $2,351,097 $13,791,001 $17,277,509 
Colonial Trust Co 300,000 98,170 1,429,955 1,591,267 
Commerce Trust Co 750,000 237,624 899,124 655,842 
{ Continental Trust Co 1,350,000 1,599,727 6,062,551 4.949.964 
o Equitable Trust Co 1,250,000 893,533 12,514,795 9 856,697 
Fidelity Trust Co 1,000,000 1,845,632 15,143,092 15,458,951 
; Maryland Trust Co 1,000,000 433,770 8,413,700 7,705,439 
: Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co 1,500,000 3,575,997 22,334,744 20,514,377 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co 1,200,000 3,076,994 10,280,725 6,656,512 
Security Storage & Trust Co 200,000 170,194 793,775 SSO, 380 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co 200,000 371,219 5,752,727 7,035,088 
Union Trust Co 500,000 543,040 9,117,931 8,318,787 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
PERSONNEL OF THE SECURITY TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


The final touches were given 
the merger of 


recently to 
the big Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles with the Guar- 
anty Trust and Bank when the 
Board of Directors was enlarged to represent 
the combined The members of 
the larger board are as follows: 

James H. Adams, William H. Allen, Jr., 
Dr. M. N. Avery, W. Jarvis Barlow, Llewellyn 
Bixby, L. A. Boadway, Willis H. Booth, Wal- 
ter Bordwell, Norman Bridge, A. B. Cass, W. 
M. Cook, C. T. Crowell, A. C. Denman, Jr., 
Edward Elliott, C. N. Flint, Wm. Garland, 
W. W. Gibbs, Jr.. James B. Gist, G. G. 
Greenwood, Walter F. Haas, R. B. Hardacre, 
George A. Hart, Dwight H. Hart, P. E. 
Hatch, Henderson Hayward, M. S. Hellman, 
J. A. H. Kerr, Joseph Kurtz, R. H. Lacy, W. 
I). Longvear, Lee A. McConnell, Isaac Mil- 
bank, T. E. Newlin, H. W. O'Melveny, W. W. 
Oreutt, A. W. Rhodes, L. H. Roseberry, E. 8. 
Rowley, J. F. Sartori, J. M. Schneider, P. F. 
Schumacker, J. H. Shankland, L. E. Shep- 
herd, Russell McD. Taylor, Charles H. Toll, 
W. L. Valentine, John Veenhuyzen, G. M. 
Wallace, J. G. Warren, W. J. Washburn, 
W. D. Wooiwine, 8S. F. Zombro. 

The total resources of the merged bank 
are more than $150,000,000, making it rank 
aus the largest 


Savings 


interests, 


institution operating in one 
locality west of Chicago. The Security Bank 
ranks tenth in point of total resources among 
the National banks of the United States, 
twelfth among the State banks, and twenty- 
first among all banks, according to the last 
published statement. 

J. F. Sartori is president and general man- 
ager; M. S. Hellman is vice-president and 
chairman of the Board ; Doctor Avery is vice 
president, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and manager of the Guaranty office. 
Other elections of officers resulting from the 
merger are: George M. Wallace, formerly 
cashier of the Security Bank, becomes a 
vice-president; James E. Shelton, formerly 
secretary, vice-president ; John T. Cooper, as- 
sistant secretary, vice-president; John T. 
Carey, manager of the Equitable branch, vice- 
president. Herbert H. Smock is cashier of 
the merged institution. W. W. Gibbs, Jr., J. 
Veenhuysen, W. R. Morehouse and Osear C. 
Smith of the Guaranty office were elected 
to vice-presidencies, as was L. A. Boadway, 
who is manager of the Pasadena branch. P. 
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E. Hatch, former president of the Long 
Beach Trust and Savings Bank, will be vice- 
president and manager of the Long Beach 
branches. William E. Cook will also be a 
vice-president. 

The official personnel of all existing banks 
and branches have been given corresponding 
rank as officers of the greater bank. R. F. 
Chureh, J. S. Mertz and Coleman Young 
were made assistant vice-presidents. Other 
promotions included Fred Healy, assistant 
secretary; Jos. Kreuter, assistant cashier. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK PROMOTIONS 

Several appointments and promotions of 
officers of the First National Bank of 
Angeles were recently announced by W. 
R. S. Hammond, vice president and cashier. 
Four assistant were appointed, 
two junior were advanced to 
full rank and the deputy auditor was made 
auditor. The cashiers appointed 
were L. S. Gilhousen, formerly auditor; W. 
H. Shaw, head teller in the note department; 
B. M. Elliott, teller in the notes for collec- 
tion department; and P. M. Parker, the 
chief clerk. George Kingdom, deputy audi- 
tor, was promoted to auditor. L. E. Jacobus 
and C. S. Tolley, junior assistant cashiers, 
were advanced to assistant cashiers. 


Los 


cashiers 
assistants 


assistant 


CALIFORNIA’S GREAT SAVINGS FUND 
The California Bank Superintendent com- 


ments in his 
bank 


latest report on the savings 
resources of the State as follows: 
“We possess a gigantic aggregate of sav- 
ings bank total being S$9S8,000,- 
000. The deposits in our savings banks are 
$898,000,000, the number of depositors 1,590,- 
000, approximately one-half 
of California, while the statistics of the 
United States as a whole show that only 
one in ten persons is a savings depositor in 
continental America. 


assets, the 


the population 


Included in the aggre- 
gate of savings deposits are more than one 
million dollars in school savings deposits. Col- 
lection of these deposits should be one of 
the vital activities of our savings banks. 
I can conceive of no better method of ineul- 
cating practical lessons of good citizenship, 
thrift, business intelligence, or development 
of individual character, than this system of 
collecting from the school children of Cali- 
fornia their savings. Our trust companies 
are proving their remarkable value to the 
State. They have in their possession more 
than one hundred million dollars in a trust 
relationship. They enjoy the confidence of 
the people of the State and they are entitled 
to. it.” 
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LOUIS G. 
THE RICHARD H. HIGGINS 


CHATHAM 


Vice-President 


BERT L. HASKINS 


Vice-President 
MAX MARKEL 
Vice-President 


Vice-President 
WILLIAM MILNE 

Vice-President 
VINTON M. NORRIS 

Vice-President 


Vice-President 
HENRY L. CADMUS 
Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Cashier 
ROBERT ROY 


Asst. Cashier 


Vice-Pres. and Cashier 


C. STANLEY MITCHELL 


WALLACE T. PERKINS 


WILLIAM M. HAINES 


HARVEY H. ROBERTSON 














Conti ued f cm prog 103 
by the Army. He was transferred in July. 
1918, to the A. E. F. and on August 28, 1915, 
was promoted to Brigadier-General, resign 
ing from the service in 1919. 

In recognition of his service in the War. 
the United States Government conferred 
upon Mr. McRoberts the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal and the French Government made 
him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

He is a director of the American Sugar 
Refining Company; The Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Company: the Con- 
solidation Coal Company ; American Ice Com- 
pany: National Surety Company; Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company: Greater 
American Insurance Company; American Al- 
liance Insurance Company, and other im 
portant corporations. 

He is a trustee of Baker University, trus- 
tee and treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York City, and his clubs are the Metro- 
politan, Racquet and Tennis, Links, Recess 
and Union League Clubs of New York City: 
Metropolitan and Army and Navy Clubs of 
Washington and the Chicago Club of Chi 
cago. He is a founder of the Nation Golf 
Links of America and is a member of sev- 
eral country clubs. 











COMMERCIAL BANKING 


KAUFMAN, President 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN 


Vice-President 


NORBORNE P. GATLING 


Vice-President 


H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 


Vice-President 
GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President 
JOHN B. FORSYTH 
Vice-President 

JOSEPH BROWN 
Vice-Presiden' 
WALTER B. BOICE 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR T. STRONG 


Vice-President 


GEORGE P. KENNEDY 


Vice-President 
HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier 
WELLING SEELY 
Asst. Cashier 


WILLIAM S. WALLACE 


Asst. Cashier 


GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman 
HENRY E. AHERN, Trust Officer 


A number of 


the past year. 


LARGE ESTATES CONFIDED TO CANA- 
DIAN TRUST COMPANIES 





large estates came into the 
hands of trust companies of Canada during 


Among these estates 
have been reported to the 


are the following: 


Trust Co 
National 
National 
National 
National 
London & Western 
Chartered 
Toronto General 
National 
National 
Royal 


Royal 


Toronto General 
Toronto General 


Toronto General 
Toronto General 


Trusts & Guarantee 


The premises 


Austin street, F 


and as soon as 


Estate of 


Vonetary 


which 
Times 


Amount 


T. J. Labatt, Montreal. $1,000,000 


Mrs. K. 8S. Hammond 
H. R. Frankland 


Mrs. M. Blong, Toronto 


200,000 
121,776 
201,000 


J. L. Englehart, Ingersoll 2,056,000 


Sir W. J. Gage, Toronto 
J. H. Paterson, Toronto 


900,000 
557,000 


Sir F.W. Baillie, Toronto 2,216,000 


B. M. Britton, Toronto 
Susan A Macdonald, 


Earnscliffe 


Dr. W A Molson, 


Montreal 
Hon. Lionel Clarke 


Dr A J Johnson, 


Toronto 
C. F. Farwell, Whitby 


Mrs. Elizabeth White, 


Toronto 


Hon. A. L. Sifton, Cal- 


gary 


3,369,000 
23,000 


644,000 
321,000 


214,829 
279,000 


212,000 


490,000 


at Continental avenue and 
orest Hills, have been leased 
to the Corn Exchange Bank of New York. 
alterations and interior ar 
rangements can be completed will 


pied by the bank as a branch 





be oceu- 









TRUST COMPANIES 


ORDER NOW 


The New Fifth and Enlarged Edition 
of 


THE MODERN [TRUST COMPANY 
by 


FRANKLIN But.er KiRKBRIDE, is E. STERRETT 
AND Henry ParkER Wius 


Price $6.75, Postage Prepaid 


Send in your order for copies of this book, which is indisputably 
recognized as the standard and leading authority on the functions 
and organization of Trust Company and Fiduciary Banking. 


The enlarged Fifth Edition of The Modern Trust Company 
embraces the changes, innovations and developments in Trust Com- 
pany and Trust Department affairs as a result of the operation of the 
Federal Reserve System. Now that National and State banks are 
permitted to assume fiduciary functions this volume assumes a wider 
significance. To every Trust Company and Bank which has availed 
itself of the privilege—granted under State or Federal law—to trans- 
act trust business, this book becomes a necessary part of its equip- 
ment. 


The Modern Trust Company has during the past fifteen years 
been the standard authority in use in colleges, by trust company 
officers, lawyers and all who work in or dc business with Trust 
Companies. 


Do not delay in sending in your order for copies as the demand 
is such as to speedily exhaust the immediately available supply. 


Address: 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
55 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 
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CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CoRPORATION 
BANKERS 
. .$3,000,000.00 
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We have prepared a pamphlet which explains our operations 
and describes in detail the security behind our 


Collateral Trust Gold Notes 


It will pay every reader of this magazine to inform himself 
on a new class of paper which has impressed 1150 banks in 
this country so favorably that they have invested in it over 


$121,000,000 of their funds. 
on request. 


This pamphlet will be mailed 








248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF 
HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST CO. 


The important part which the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans 
occupies in the business and financial affairs 
of its own community and, in fact, through- 
out the South, is reflected in the fifty-first 
annual report covering operations for the 
year 1921. The past year was one of un- 
usual expansion for the Hibernia. On Oc- 
tober 15th the company took formal pos- 
session of its massive new home which is 
the outstanding architectural feature of the 
New Orleans financial center. New branches 
were also started so that the Hibernia has 
immediate touch with all the progressive 
forces in the city. 

Notwithstanding substantial decrease in 
loans and the tendency toward lower inter- 
est rates, the earnings of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company for 1921 were very sat- 
isfactory, approximating the same as the 
previous year, which was the best earning 
record in the history of the institution. The 
regular dividend of 24 per cent. was main- 
tained; all losses ascertained during the 
year were charged off and provision Was 
made for some contingent losses. Respond- 
ing to the requirements of deserving patrons, 








earlier in the past year, the loans were con- 
siderably expanded, reach a total of $40,- 
415,000 during last January. Sinee that 
time and in accordance with the natural 
process of liquidation, loans decreased to 
about $28,000,000 which must be regarded as 
the best possible proof of the improved 
credit position in the South. Deposits, 
which declined somewhat during the first 
part of the year have since shown a steady 
increase, amounting to $40,344,000 at the 
close of the year, a gain of nearly four mil- 
lions since the call of September 6th. Re 
sourees aggregate $49,493,000 with capital of 
$2,000,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$2,604,920. 

The business of the Hibernia Securities 
Company, whose common stock is carried 
by five trustees for the pro rata benefit of 
the bank’s shareholders, has developed 
splendidly during the year. The dividend 
on the common stock of the Securities Com- 
pany was increased from 16 to 20 per cent. 
which brought total dividend disbursements 
to stockholders of the bank to 26 per cent. 
for the year 1921. The New York office and 
private wire connections of the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company contributed very materi- 
ally to the successful record of this company. 











